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CHAPTER  I. 


DORIS. 

'  She  is  a  woman,  one  in  whom 
The  spring-time  of  her  childish  years 
Hath  never  lost  its  fresh  perfume, 
Though  knowing  well  that  life  hath  room 
For  many  blights  and  many  tears.' 

Lowell. 

Gerard  did  not  enjoy  the  next  three-quarters 
of  an  hour. 

In  the  first  place,  Sir  Godfrey  was  too 
much  surprised  at  his  abrupt  entrance  to 
express  any  pleasure  at  his  return. 

Gerard  had  to  submit  to  a  severe  exam- 
ination   as    to    the    reason    of    his    eccentric 
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behaviour.  Why,  for  example,  had  he  walked 
all  those  miles,  when  the  horses  were  eating 
their  heads  off  in  the  stable  ?  Did  he  want 
to  spoil  a  lot  of  idle,  lazy  domestics,  who  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  kick  their  heels  about 
the  place?  He  was  astonished  —  he  was 
excessively  astonished — at  Gerard's  thought- 
lessness and  want  of  dignity  ! 

Gerard  answered  all  this  with  his  usual 
careless  good-nature.  He  thought  his  uncle 
had  aged  a  good  deal,  and  that  he  looked 
far  from  well.  Sir  Godfrey's  fine  old  features 
were  more  pinched  than  usual,  and  his  head 
and  hands  had  a  tremulous  movement ;  but 
he  was  very  irascible  when  Gerard  inquired 
kindly  after  his  health. 

'  Of  course  I  am  not  well  !  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  any  man  would  feel  well,  when  he 
is  worried  and  badgered  by  a  lot  of  silly 
women  ?'  And  thereupon  followed  an  end- 
less tirade  against  Gerda's  ingratitude  and 
Dr.  Lyall's  gross  impertinence.  Dr.  Lyall's 
second  letter  had  been  slightly  peremptory 
and  defiant  —  at  least,  so  Sir  Godfrey 
chose  to  interpret  it.  He  had  refused  to 
accept  an  unconditional  denial ;  he  claimed 
greater    justice,    and    opportunity    to    plead 
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his  cause  in  person ;  he  refused  to  be  set 
on  one  side  in  that  arbitrary  fashion.  In 
a  word,  Dr.  LyalFs  will  was  as  strong  as 
Sir  Godfrey's. 

Gerard  found  no  fault  with  the  letter.  He 
handed  it  back  with  the  remark  that  he 
thought  his  uncle  would  have  to  give  in  to  a 
personal  interview.  '  You  may  as  well  get  it 
over,'  he  observed  easily.  '  He  has  a  right 
to  be  heard  as  well  as  any  other  man.'  But 
Sir  Godfrey  would  not  listen  to  this  for  a 
moment. 

'  What  is  the  use  of  having  a  scene  ?^  he 
said  angrily.  '  I  should  only  lose  my  temper, 
and  tell  him  to  go  about  his  business.  I 
have  answered  him  civilly.  I  have  treated 
him  as  I  would  treat  any  gentleman  ;  but  he 
has  no  right  to  persecute  me  in  this  fashion, 
and  I  refuse  to  be  persecuted  !  My  grand- 
daughters must  do  better  for  themselves  than 
that.' 

*  You  talk  as  though  they  were  royal  prin- 
cesses, Uncle  Godfrey,'  returned  Gerard, 
losing  patience  at  the  old  man's  obstinacy. 
*  I  think  you  ought  to  be  satisfied  if  they 
marry  gendemen.  The  Lyalls  are  per- 
fectly respectable.' 
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'  So  is  Smedley  respectable  —  indeed,  I 
have  the  highest  respect  for  him — but  I 
should  not  be  willing  to  admit  him  as  a 
suitor  for  Doris.' 

Then  Gerard  shrugged  his  shoulders  in 
disgust.  If  his  uncle  Godfrey  chose  to 
place  Dr.  Lyall  and  his  bailiff  on  the  same 
level,  there  was  little  hope  for  the  former. 

'  I  don't  see  that  we  are  so  awfully  grand 
as  all  that,'  he  said  rebelliously. 

Then  Sir  Godfrey's  brow  grew  very  black. 
'  I     do     not    know    what    you     mean     by 
grandeur,'    he    said    stiffly,    *  but    our    family 
is   a  very  old    one.      There  was   a   Hamlyn 
who   fought   at   Agincourt,   and   long   before 
we     got     the     baronetcy,     more     than    one 
Hamlyn    had   been   knighted   for   his   valour 
and   excellent   service.     We  have  never  de- 
meaned ourselves   by  marrying   beneath   us, 
until    my    daughter    Clare    chose    to    oppose 
me,  and   now  my  grand-daughter   is   follow- 
ing   her    example  ;  but    she    shall   rue   it ' — 
working    himself    up    afresh  —  'unless    she 
gives    that    fellow   up,    I    will    not   have    her 
here !     I   will  be  master  in  my  own  house  ! 
I    told  your  aunt   Honoria   so,   and    I    mean 
it!' 
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'  1    don't    believe    you   are   serious,    Uncle 
Godfrey.' 

'  Then  I  beg  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  I  am 
perfectly  serious.' 

*  No,  no  ;  the  thing  is  not  credible.  No 
one  turns  people  out  of  doors  nowadays 
because  they  insist  on  marrying  as  they 
please.  It  is  a  trifle  too  mediaeval,  Uncle 
Godfrey  ;  it  is  a  little  too  gaudy  and  melo- 
dramatic to  suit  the  nineteenth  century.  You 
will  think  better  of  it  soon,  and  Gerda  will 
come  home  all  right.'  Gerard  enunciated 
this  statement  in  a  soothing  voice.  The  old 
man  was  in  a  bad  way  ;  he  must  be  cajoled, 
not  threatened.  Why,  it  was  almost  a  case 
for  a  strait-waistcoat :  gout  and  temper  had 
been  too  much  for  him.  *  Don't  fret  about 
it ;  you  will  soon  feel  differently,'  he  said  with 
affectionate  irony ;  and  then  he  walked  off, 
leaving  the  old  man  speechless  with  sup- 
pressed wrath. 

Gerard  paid  a  visit  to  the  stables  after  this; 
then  he  got  rid  of  his  dust,  and  dressed  him- 
self for  dinner.  Now  and  then  he  wondered 
what  Doris  could  be  doing  ;  he  had  an  un- 
easy notion  that  the  poor  little  girl  was  crying 
her    eyes    out    somewhere.      And    then    his 
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thoughts  reverted  to  Mrs.  Hake's  solemn 
warning:  'Take  my  advice,  Mr.  Hamlyn, 
and  do  not  treat  Doris  as  though  she  were 
still  a  child.' 

'  If  only  I  could  make  out  what  she 
meant!'  he  thought,  as  he  sat  by  the  hall  fire 
in  the  spring  twilight,  with  Sultan  at  his 
feet. 

Sultan  wagged  his  tail  rather  lazily  at  that 
moment.  The  bearskin  was  soft  and  he  was 
unwilling  to  move,  but  he  was  bound  to 
acknowledge  that  light  footstep.  Gerard 
heard  it,  too  ;  for  the  moment  he  could  have 
believed  it  was  Gerda's  quiet  tread.  Doris 
generally  ran  down  the  stairs  ;  she  was  brisk 
and  nimble  in  her  movements,  and  had  not 
yet  learnt  that  repose  of  manner  that  Sir 
Godfrey  considered  essential  to  a  young 
gentlewoman's  deportment. 

Gerard  found  himself  staring  at  her  in 
surprise  as  she  walked  sedately  round  the 
screen,  with  her  white  gown  flowing  out 
behind  her  Doris  still  looked  pale,  and  her 
pretty  eyes  were  swollen  with  crying,  which, 
as  she  had  spent  the  best  part  of  an  hour 
sobbing  noiselessly  into  her  pillow,  was  not  a 
matter  of  surprise. 
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Gerard  regarded  her  gravely  ;  then  he  held 
out  his  hand. 

*  Haven't  you  forgiven  me  yet,  Doey  ?' 

*  Oh,  don't !  don't,  please  !' 

'  Don't  what  ?' — for  she  had  not  taken  any 
notice  of  his  outstretched  hand,  and  now  she 
had  turned  her  back  on  him,  and  was  looking 
at  the  fire  with  an  air  of  deep  depression — 
•  what  am  I  not  to  do  ?'  He  was  going  to 
say  *  You  goose  !'  but  hastily  substituted  *  You 
foolish  child  !' 

'  Don't  be  kind  to  me  ;   I  cannot  bear  it !' 

Gerard  began  to  whistle.  This  was  almost 
worse  than  Mrs.  Hake's  conundrum. 

'  No,  you  must  not  be  kind,  when  I  have 
been  so  dreadfully  naughty.  Oh,  how  could 
I,  how  could  I  have  been  so  cross  with  you  ?* 
And  now  she  commenced  to  sob  afresh. 

Gerard  began  to  feel  more  cheerful.  So 
this  was  what  she  meant.  Well,  she  might 
be  as  penitent  as  she  liked  ;  it  would  only 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  be  magnanimous  ; 
he  had  never  had  a  chance  of  forgiving  her 
before.  So  he  stepped  up  to  her,  and  began 
stroking  her  soft  curly  hair  in  brotherly 
fashion  ;  but,  to  his  surprise,  she  shrank 
away  from  him. 
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*  Why,  must  I  not  do  even  that  ?  Why,  what 
on  earth  has  come  to  you  to-day,  Doey  ?  I 
can't  make  you  out  at  all'  And  then  Mrs. 
Hake's  singular  paradox  came  into  his  mind  : 
'  She  is  transparent,  and  yet  she  is  deep.' 
He  began  to  think  she  was  deep. 

*  I  can't  understand  myself,'  she  said  tear- 
fully ;  '  but  I  never,  never  meant  to  be  so 
naughty.  How  could  I  have  had  the  heart 
to  be  cross  with  you,  when  you  are  so  un- 
happy ?  And  I  was  only  longing  to  comfort 
you  !' 

'  All  right,'  returned  Gerard  cheerily  ;  '  I 
am  quite  willing  to  be  comforted,  if  you  will 
only  turn  off  those  waterworks.  Come  and 
sit  down,  like  a  good  girl,  and  I  won't  even 
offer  to  shake  hands  with  you.'  And  then 
Doris  allowed  herself  to  be  coaxed. 

Gerard  had  only  time  to  make  his  peace 
before  the  gong  sounded  and  Sir  Godfrey's 
measured  footsteps  were  distinctly  audible. 

'  I  have  forgiven  you,  you  know,'  he 
observed  as  they  left  the  hall  ;  '  but  remem- 
ber you  are. never  to  be  cross  with  me  again.' 
And  Doris  nodded  assent. 

During  the  long  formal  meal  in  which 
Sir  Godfrey  delighted,  Gerard  found  himself 
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watching  Doris  rather  curiously.  She  re- 
minded him  a  Httle  of  Gerda.  Her  face 
looked  less  round  than  usual,  and,  as  she 
sat  at  the  top  of  the  table  in  girlish  dignity, 
he  thought  she  had  never  looked  so  pretty. 

When  Sir  Godfrey  had  fallen  into  his 
usual  evening  doze,  they  had  a  comfortable 
talk  in  the  hall.  Gerard  preferred  it  to  the 
drawing-room  ;  he  could  light  his  cigar  and 
enjoy  the  companionship  of  his  dogs.  Only 
Mrs.  Meredith's  pug,  Zoe,  was  allowed  in 
any  of  the  sitting-rooms.  Sultan  and  Flip 
and  Flop  had  each  a  corner  in  the  hall. 

The  big  swinging  oil-lamp  only  made  dark- 
ness visible,  but  there  was  always  a  wide 
circle  of  firelight  ;  and  this  evening  a  flood 
of  pale  white  moonlight  streamed  through 
Doris's  favourite  window.  Gerard  pro- 
nounced it  awfully  jolly,  as  he  threw  himself 
back  on  the  great  settle,  while  Doris,  after 
a  moment's  hesitation,  established  herself 
cosily  in  the  opposite  corner.  Flip  and 
Flop  were  nothing  but  tight  breathing  balls, 
and  Sultan  had  laid  his  nose  between  his 
paws,  and  regarded  the  pair  with  grave 
approbation. 

The   hour  was  propitious  for  confidences, 
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and  Gerard  was  soon  unburdening  himself; 
and  this  time  he  was  not  disappointed.  Doris 
gave  him  all  the  sympathy  he  demanded 
without  stint  or  limit. 

*  It  must  have  been  dreadful  for  you  !' 
she  exclaimed  tearfully,  when  Gerard  nar- 
rated his  first  visit  to  St.  Jude's  Vicarage. 

'  Well,  it  was  not  exactly  the  happiest 
moment  of  my  life.  I  am  afraid  I  cut  up 
rather  rough  at  first  ;  it  was  so  awfully 
sudden,  you  see.  One  has  to  get  used  to 
that  sort  of  thing.'  Then  Doris's  eyes  were 
full  of  trouble. 

*  She  has  spoilt  )Our  life,'  she  said,  clasp- 
ing her  little  hands  together,  with  almost 
tragical  earnestness. 

'  Oh,  I  hope  not !  A  life  is  a  long  time, 
don't  you  know.' 

'  But  you  will  never  get  over  it,'  in  a  tone 
of  intense  conviction. 

'  Well,  I  won't  go  so  far  as  that.  Fellows 
always  do  get  over  it,  you  see.' 

*  Yes,  but  you  are  not  quite  like  other 
people,'  returned  Doris,  gazing  at  him  mourn- 
fully ;  a  course  of  judicious  novel  reading, 
selected  by  her  mother,  had  made  her  quite 
a  connoisseur  in  love  affairs.      Not  for  worlds 
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would  she  have  allowed  herself  to  believe 
that  Gerard  would  ever  be  otherwise  than 
blighted  ;  of  course  he  would  pretend  to  be 
happy.  In  novels  the  despairing  lover  always 
puts  a  good  face  on  his  misery.  'Concealment, 
like  a  worm  i'  the  bud/  would,  of  course, 
prey  on  his  '  damask  cheek.'  In  fact,  Doris 
was  a  very  sentimental  and  silly  little  girl. 

Gerard  felt  half  inclined  to  laugh  outright, 
when  she  told  him,  with  innocent  gravity, 
that  he  was  not  quite  like  other  people.  He 
was  anything  but  a  hero  in  his  own  eyes. 
'  Of  course  fellows  always  get  over  it !'  he 
had  assured  her  with  his  usual  sturdy  honesty. 
Gerard  hated  humbug  of  all  sorts;  he  declined 
to  add  to  his  very  real  heartache  and  misery 
by  piling  on  fictitious  agony.  He  liked  Doris 
to  sentimentalize  over  him,  she  did  it  so 
prettily  ;  but  he  would  have  scorned  to  take 
her  speeches  too  literally. 

'  I  hope  you  mean  to  like  your  new  brother- 
in-law,'  he  said  presently.  Then  Doris  drew 
down  the  corners  of  her  lips.  *  He  is  a 
capital  fellow,  Doey.' 

'  Yes,  I  know  ;  and,  of  course,  I  was  very 
grateful  to  him  for  saving  Gerda's  life.  But 
—but ' 
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'  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  speaking  out. 
I  am  not  too  fond  of  him  ;'  and  Gerard 
smiled  a  little  grimly. 

'  He  is  not  exactly  the  brother  I  wanted,' 
she  returned,  after  a  moment's  hesitation. 
'  I  feel  as  though  I  could  never  be  fond  of 
him.  He  always  seems  as  though  he  is 
laughing  at  one  ;  and  then  he  is  so  dreadfully 
clever.  I  think  I  am  afraid  of  very  clever 
people.' 

'  Well,  Gerda  is  clever,  you  know.' 

'  Yes,  but  somehow  her  cleverness  does 
not  seem  to  matter.  But  I  am  always  un- 
comfortable when  a  person  looks  at  me  as 
though  he  were  trying  to  find  out  all  my 
thoughts.  Oh,  I  can't  explain  it  !  but  I 
always  feel  so  young  and  insignificant  when 
Dr.  Lyall  talks  to  me  as  though  I  were  not 
quite  grown  up.' 

'  I  should  try  and  get  over  that  feeling  if 
I  were  you  ;  it  is  rather  rough  on  Gerda.' 

Doris  opened  her  eyes  at  this. 

'  One  must  do  as  one  would  be  done  by, 
don't  you  see,'  returned  Gerard,  as  he  lighted 
another  cigarette,  for  he  felt  Doris  rather 
needed  a  word  of  caution.  Her  warm 
partizanship  made   her  a  little  hard    on   Dr. 
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Lyall.  '  Of  course  Gerda  wants  you  to  like 
him.' 

'Well,  I  don't  exactly  dislike  him.' 

'  Oh,  but  you  must  love  him,  you  know  [ 
Girls  are  always  fond  of  their  brothers-in- 
law.  Gerda  will  expect  it.  Why,  one  day 
she  will  have  a  brother-in-law,  too.  I  mean  ' 
— as  Doris  seemed  puzzled  by  this — *  that 
you  will  be  marrying  yourself  one  of  these 
days.'  Gerard  spoke  in  simple  good  faith, 
and  without  any  arriere-pensee.  He  thought 
Doris  needed  a  mild  fraternal  lecture,  but  her 
reply  took  him  somewhat  by  surprise. 

'  Oh  no,  no !  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the 
kind.  You  must  not  say  that.'  And  Doris 
coloured  almost  painfully ;  even  her  pretty 
little  shell-like  ears  were  pink.  '  That  will 
never  happen,'  she  went  on  hurriedly,  stoop- 
ing to  caress  Sultan,  who  was  evidently 
suffering  from  an  uneasy  dream,  '  never, 
never !' 

Now  it  was  not  Doris's  fault  if  a  sudden 
strange  thought  came  into  Gerard's  mind  at 
that  moment.  Certain  vividly  wise  thoughts 
will  leap  into  existence,  like  Minerva  new- 
born from  the  head  of  Jove,  when  there  seems 
no  adequate  reason  for  them. 
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Doris  meant  nothing  by  her  girlish  protest. 
She  had  long  ago  got  it  into  her  head  that 
she  would  be  an  old  maid. 

'You  see,  I  am  not  pretty,'  she  had  said 
more  than  once  to  Gerda.  *  No  one  will  care 
for  such  a  silly  little  thing ;'  for  she  was 
singularly  humble-minded,  and  had  no  self- 
admiration. 

But  it  w^as  not  likely  that  Gerard  would 
comprehend  this  excessive  modesty.  To  his 
chivalrous  English  nature  every  girl  had  a 
right  to  be  loved.  It  was  small  wonder,  then, 
that  he  entirely  misunderstood  Doris's  little 
speech,  and  that  he  should  ponder  somewhat 
heavily  on  the  real  reason  for  this  sudden 
dislike  to  matrimony.  Was  It  possible  that 
Doris  cared  for  someone  who  she  knew 
would  never  ask  her  to  marry  him  ?  Did 
she  wish  to  remain  single  rather  than  listen 
to  any  other  man  ?  '  None  are  so  blind  as 
those  who  will  not  see.'  '  Oh,  by  Jove,  that 
is  impossible  !' 

'  What  is  impossible  i^'  asked  Doris  in- 
nocently, as  she  patted  Sultan.  But  Gerard 
did  not  immediately  answer. 

Presently  he  observed  that  it  was  getting 
late,  and  that  he  must  take  the  dogs  for  a  run. 
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He  forgot  to  bid  Doris  good-night,  however, 
and  he  left  his  cigarette  case  on  the  settle. 
Doris  thought  he  would  come  back  for  it, 
and  waited  up  for  more  than  an  hour.  But  he 
did  not  return,  so  she  went  off  to  bed  a  little 
sadly.  Gerard  had  never  forgotten  to  say 
good-night  to  her  before. 

The  next  fortnight  passed  delightfully  to 
Doris.  In  her  opinion  Gerard  was  nicer  than 
ever.  He  was  very  busy,  for  a  great  deal  of 
business  always  passed  through  the  young 
Squire's  hands  ;  but  he  generally  found  time 
to  ride  with  her,  and  in  the  evening,  while 
Sir  Godfrey  dozed,  they  had  a  chat  by  the 
hall  fire. 

But  he  never  again  alluded  to  his  trouble, 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  And  once,  when 
Doris  began  to  speak  of  it,  he  checked  her 
kindly  but  decidedly. 

'  We  will  let  it  drop,  Doey,'  he  said.  *  That 
sort  of  thing  does  not  pay.  I  have  bored  you 
quite  enough,  only  you  are  too  good  to  say 
so.  But  for  the  future  we  will  keep  our  talk 
to  pleasanter  topics.'  And  then  he  asked 
her  on  which  evening  they  were  all  to  dine 
at  Braeside. 

Doris   felt   vaguely   troubled   at   Gerard's 
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sudden  strenorth  of  mind.  She  liked  her 
position  of  confidante  too  well  to  relinquish  it 
without  regret.  Why  should  he  think  she 
was  bored  ? — but  she  was  too  timid  to  assert 
herself,  or  to  contradict  him.  So  Gerard  had 
his  way,  and  his  unhappy  love  affair  was 
buried  decently  out  of  sight. 

Mrs.  Hake  found  Mr.  Hamlyn  somewhat 
stiff  on  the  night  of  her  dinner-party.  It  was 
one  of  her  *  house  parties,'  as  she  called  them, 
and  no  one  but  the  Hall  people  were  invited 
to  meet  the  guests  who  were  staying  at 
Braeside. 

On  this  evening  it  consisted  of  a  certain 
Honourable  Mrs.  Everdean  and  her  son  and 
daughter.  Constantia  Everdean  was  con- 
sidered a  great  beauty,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  a  certain  elderly  nobleman,  very  high  in 
the  political  world,  was  much  smitten  with 
her.  Her  brother,  who  was  in  the  Hussars, 
was  a  handsome  fellow,  too,  and  Mrs.  Hake 
considered  them  quite  the  creme  de  la  creme 
of  her  acquaintance. 

Sir  Godfrey  made  himself  very  pleasant  to 
Mrs.  Everdean.  She  was  a  small,  flimsy 
woman,  with  half-closed  blue  eyes,  and  a 
sweet,  drawling  voice,  and  it  was  understood 
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by  those  who  watched  her  closely  that  she 
was  not  one  of  those  widows  whom  St.  Paul 
called  '  widows  indeed.' 

Gerard  took  in  Miss  Everdean  to  dinner, 
and  was  much  amused  by  her  facility  of  con- 
versation and  her  eye-play.  Constantia  always 
focussed  her  victims  before  she  talked  to 
them,  and  she  generally  talked  politics.  In 
fact,  one  of  her  discarded  lovers  once 
humorously  called  her  '  The  Leading  Article,' 
but  that  was  before  the  brilliancy  of  her  eyes 
had  extinguished  him.  Doris  and  Captain 
Everdean  were  their  vis-a-vis,  and  before  the 
first  course  was  over,  Gerard  became  aware 
that  Captain  Everdean — Lewis,  as  his  mother 
called  him — was  bent  on  making  himself 
agreeable  to  his  cousin. 

Doris  looked  very  nice  this  evening — Mrs. 
Hake  told  her  so  as  she  kissed  her.  A  lonof 
ride  across  country  had  given  her  a  colour, 
and  the  clear  brightness  of  her  eyes  and  the 
little  dimple  in  her  soft  cheek  excited  Captain 
Everdean's  admiration.  He  was  rather  a  sus- 
ceptible young  fellow,  and  was  much  given  to 
falling  into  love  somewhat  suddenly. 

'  I  declare  that  puppy  is  trying  to  get  up 
a    flirtation  with   her,'   thought    Gerard    dis- 
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gustedly  ;  and  then  he  caught  Mrs.  Hake's 
eye  and  stiffened  slowly.  Strange  to  say,  he 
was  rather  put  out  with  his  good-tempered 
hostess,  which  was,  to  say  the  least,  un- 
reasonable and  ungrateful.  He  accused  her 
secretly  of  putting  notions  into  his  head  of 
which  he  could  not  rid  himself;  he  felt 
vaguely  as  though  she  were  fooling  him. 

*  Did  you  speak  to  me.  Mr.  Hamlyn  ?'  she 
asked  graciously.  '  Constantia,  my  love, 
please  do  not  refuse  that  entree ^  or  Lionel 
will  never  forgive  you.  It  is  his  own  recipe 
— the  result  of  his  own  inspiration.  When 
I  give  a  dinner-party  his  first  question  is, 
**  Have  you  put  '  Benjamin's  mess  '  into  the 
menu  r 

'  I  think  I  would  give  it  a  more  tempting 
name,'  returned  Constantia,  as  she  helped 
herself  to  the  delicacy.  *  Is  not  the  7?ienu 
a  daily  trial,  Mrs.  Hake  ?  I  tell  mamma 
if  I  ever  marry  I  will  insist  on  a  good 
housekeeper.  I  have  no  genius  for  house- 
keeping.' 

'  I  am  quite  sure,  dearest,  that  you  may 
insist  on  anything,'  returned  Mrs.  Everdean, 
with  a  trifle  too  much  meaning  in  her  tone  ; 
for  Constantia  knitted  her  brows  in  rather  an 
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annoyed  fashion,  and  began  to  talk  to  Gerard 
about  the  complication  on  the  Continent. 

'  Are  you  staying  long  ?'  asked  Doris 
cheerfully,  as  Captain  Ev-erdean  began 
praising  the  neighbourhood,  and  hinted  his 
wish  to  explore  Chesterton  Park.  '  Mother 
is  coming  back  next  week,  and  then  you 
must  bring  your  sister  to  luncheon,  and  we 
will  show  you  the  Hall  and  the  Park  ;'  and 
Captain  Everdean  accepted  this  invitation 
rather  eagerly. 

'  There  is  no  need  to  wait  until  Aunt 
Honoria  comes  back  if  you  want  those 
people  here,'  observed  Gerard,  as  they  ex- 
changed a  few  words  by  the  hall  fire  that 
night  ;  '  we  will  ask  them  to  luncheon,  and 
Mrs.  Hake  will  make  it  all  right.  And  we 
could  have  the  washed-out  little  lady  as 
well.' 

Doris  looked  up  ;  she  was  a  trifle  disturbed 
at  Gerard's  tone. 

"  Thank  you ;  but  there  is  no  hurry,  is 
there  ?  ]\Irs.  Hake  rather  wants  us  to  ask 
them,  I  know  ;  she  said  something  about  it 
to-night.  She  always  likes  her  friends  to 
come  to  the  Hall ;  but  I  think  it  would  be 
better  to  wait  until  mother  comes  home.' 
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*  Oh,  just  as  you  like  ;  but  I  thought  you 
might  want  a  Httle  more  Hfe.  It  must  be 
rather  dull  with  only  Uncle  Godfrey  and 
me.' 

Then  Doris  stared  at  him  in  amazement. 

*  Dull !  I  am  never  dull,  Gerard  ;  at  least ' 
— her  conscience  pricking  her — '  I  am  not 
dull  when  you  are  at  home  ;'  and  Doris  spoke 
with  convincing  earnestness. 

'  All  right,  then,  we  will  wait  for  Aunt 
Honoria.' 

But  he  coloured  a  little  as  he  spoke,  and 
the  subject  dropped. 

But  before  many  days  had  passed  Doris 
found  the  matter  taken  out  of  her  hands. 
Captain  Everdean  simply  haunted  the  Hall. 
He  had  conceived  a  sudden  fancy  for  Mr. 
Hamlyn's  company  ;  he  invited  him  to  walk 
or  to  fish  with  him,  he  smoked  endless  pipes 
in  Gerard's  den,  and  more  than  once  Doris 
was  inveigled  into  helping  them  both  tie 
flies.  When  Mrs.  Meredith  returned  she 
was  rather  aghast  at  the  position  of  affairs. 
Before  she  had  taken  off  her  bonnet  her 
father  told  her  in  a  voice  of  pompous  good- 
humour  that  Doris  had  a  beau. 

'  It  is  Lewis  Everdean.     You  know  Mrs. 
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Everdean  ;  nice  little  woman.  Her  daughter 
is  a  fine  creature  ;  takes  after  old  Everdean. 
He  was  a  handsome  fellow.  Mrs.  Everdean 
tells  me  that  Lord  Brooklyn  will  propose  to 
her  without  doubt,  only  she  is  not  quite  sure 
what  the  girl  will  say  to  him.  Nice  people, 
very ;  only  not  rich.  The  son  is  in  the 
Hussars.  He  has  struck  up  with  Gerard  ; 
but,  of  course,  I  see  through  it,  and  Mrs. 
Hake  sees  through  it,  too.' 

'  Oh  dear,  oh  dear !  I  hope  you  are  mis- 
taken, father,'  returned  Mrs.  Meredith.  The 
poor  woman  was  loath  to  part  with  another 
daughter.  '  Doris  is  too  young  to  be 
married.' 

'  Too  young !'  observed  Sir  Godfrey  scorn- 
fully. '  Pooh,  my  dear ;  I  married  your 
mother  when  she  was  eighteen.  That  little 
puss  is  playing  her  cards  very  skilfully  ; 
gives  him  no  encouragement — does  not  seem 
to  see  it,  and  that  tickles  his  vanity  and  eggs 
him  on.  Mark  my  w^ords,  Honoria,  she  will 
be  married  before  her  sister.' 

'  Do  you  mean  that  you  approve  of  Cap- 
tain Everdean  ?'  asked  Mrs.  Meredith  help- 
lessly. 

*  I  do  not  see  how  I   am   to   disapprove,' 
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replied  Sir  Godfrey.  '  The  Everdeans  are 
one  of  our  oldest  families,  and  they  are  well 
connected  all  the  way  round.' 

'  But  I  thought  you  told  me  that  they  were 
not  rich  ?' 

'  No ;  but  one  cannot  expect  everything, 
and  they  are  young  enough  to  wait.  And,  of 
course,  if  Doris  marries  suitably  —  marries 
suitably,'  drawing  himself  up,  '  I  shall  see 
what  I  can  do  for  her.' 

Mrs.  Meredith  expressed  her  gratitude  in 
her  usual  dutiful  way,  and  then  she  pleaded 
fatigue  and  got  out  of  the  room.  On  her 
way  through  the  hall  she  came  upon  Gerard. 
He  looked  a  trifle  sulky. 

*  That  fellow  is  in  there,'  jerking  his  head 
in  the  direction  of  the  drawing-room. 

'  My  dear,  what  fellow  do  you  mean  ?'  she 
asked,  in  vague  alarm. 

*  Oh,  Everdean,  of  course  !  He's  always 
about  the  place  ;  he  was  here  all  yesterday. 
We  were  potting  rabbits  together  in  the 
south  field  all  the  morning,  and  then  Uncle 
Godfrey  asked  him  to  luncheon,  and  we  were 
playing  billiards  all  the  afternoon.' 

'  Don't  you  like  him,  Gerard  ?' 

'  Oh  yes,  I  like  him  well  enough — he  is  a 
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good  companion,  and  all  that — but  I  could 
dispense  with  his  company  sometimes.' 

'  Your  uncle  thinks — but  I  am  sure  I  hope 
not — that  he  admires  my  little  Doris.' 

'  Of  course  he  admires  her  ;  anyone  can  see 
that.  But  you  don't  seem  pleased,  Aunt 
Honoria.  He  is  rather  a  catch  in  Uncle 
Godfrey's  eyes — dates  somewhere  from  the 
Conquest,  you  know.'  And  Gerard's  tone 
was  slightly  ironical. 

'  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear  !'  sighed  Mrs.  Meredith. 
'  What  is  the  good  of  having  children  if  one 
must  lose  them  ?  Doris  is  too  young  for  this 
sort  of  thing.' 

'  You  are  making  a  mistake,'  returned 
Gerard  coolly.  '  Take  my  advice,  Aunt 
Honoria,  and  do  not  treat  Doris  as  though 
she  were  still  a  child.' 

Gerard  was  repeating  Mrs.  Hake's  speech 
with  parrot-like  precision,  but  Mrs.  Meredith 
looked  mildly  surprised. 

'  I  think  Doris  is  younger  than  most  girls 
of  her  age,'  she  said  quietly. 

'  Then  you  do  not  consider  her  deep  ?' 

*  Deep !  Are  you  out  of  your  senses, 
Gerard  ?     My    dear    boy,   whoever    has    put 
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such  an  absurd  notion  into  your  head  ?  She 
is  perfectly  natural  and  simple.' 

'Oh.  I  dare,  say  you  are  right.  I  don't 
profess  to  understand  girls  ;  but  I  suppose 
that  fellow  has  had  his  innings  long  enough.' 

And  then  Mrs.  Meredith  woke  up  to  the 
fact  that  she  was  neglecting  her  maternal 
duties. 


CHAPTER  II. 
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'  We  have  all  sufficient  strength  to  support  the  misfortunes 
of  others.' — Thoughts  of  a  Queen. 

Doris  was  delighted  to  have  her  mother 
back. 

'  Grand  has  been  as  nice  as  possible, 
especially  lately,'  she  observed,  as  they 
indulged  in  a  twilight  chat.  Captain  Ever- 
dean  had  carried  off  Gerard.  Mrs.  Hake 
wanted  him  to  fill  up  a  gap  in  her  dinner- 
table,  and  Gerard  had  agreed  with  his  usual 
good-nature. 

'  I  am  glad  they  have  gone,'  she  continued 
comfortably  ;  '  I  wanted  to  have  you  all  to 
myself  to-night.  Captain  Everdean  is  very 
pleasant — and  of  course  Gerard  is  glad  to  get 
a  companion  —  but  he  comes  here  rather 
often.' 
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Mrs.  Meredith  breathed  a  sigh  of  reHef. 
Doris  was  still  heart-whole.  She  had  watched 
her  very  narrowly  during  the  last  half-hour, 
and  nothing  could  have  exceeded  the  girl's 
utter  unconsciousness.  '  She  takes  his  atten- 
tions quite  as  a  matter  of  course,'  thought  the 
anxious  mother.  '  She  did  not  seem  to  notice 
that  he  never  stirred  from  her  side  if  he  could 
help  it.  And  really  there  is  no  fault  to  find 
with  him.  He  is  very  good-looking,  and  as 
nice  as  possible.' 

'  And  so  Gerda  is  tremendously  happy  ?' 
began  Doris,  when  she  had  entered  this  mild 
protest  against  Captain  Everdean's  frequent 
visits. 

And  Mrs.  Meredith  at  once  owned  that 
this  was  the  case. 

*  Dr.  Lyall  suits  her  perfectly  ;  she  seems 
utterly  and  entirely  satisfied  with  him.'  And 
then  she  stopped,  and  after  a  minute  added 
abruptly,  '  I  like  him  very  much.' 

'  Really  and  truly,  mammy  ?'  And  Doris 
arched  her  eyebrows  in  surprise. 

'  Yes,  dear  ;  I  am  sure  he  is  a  thoroughly 
good  man,  and  if  only  your  grandfather  could 
be  brought  to  consent  to  the  marriage,  I 
should  be  quite  happy  about  it.' 
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Doris  smiled  ;  she  knew  her  mother  was 
an  easy  convert.  Dr.  Lyall  and  Gerda  had 
of  course  coaxed  and  wheedled  her  round 
to  their  side.  She  was  quite  aware  her 
future  brother-in-law  was  a  good  man  ;  she 
had  no  fault  to  find  with  his  principles.  As 
Gerard's  rival  he  had  not  found  favour  in  her 
eyes,  but  she  smothered  this  unworthy  feeling. 

'  What  will  they  do  if  Grand  be  inexo- 
rable ?'  she  asked. 

'  Oh,  we  held  a  family  council  on  that 
point ;  your  aunt  Clare  and  uncle  Horace 
were  both  present.  Your  uncle  Horace 
seemed  to  agree  with  everything  Dr.  Lyall 
said.' 

'  And  what  was  the  result  of  the  talk  ?' 
Then  Mrs.  Meredith  sighed  a  little  heavily. 

^  They  want  me  to  insist  on  Gerda's 
coming  home,  as  though  I  could  insist  on 
anything.  Do  you  know,  your  grandfather 
has  never  even  mentioned  Gerda's  name ! 
I  think  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  ignore 
the  whole  thing.  He  asked  after  your  aunt 
Clare,  and  if  she  had  heard  from  Walter, 
and  then  he  talked  about  you.' 

'  About  me,  mammy  ?'  And  Doris  opened 
her  eyes  rather  widely  at  this. 
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*  Yes,  about  you,  and  things  in  general,' 
returned  her  mother  hastily.  She  was 
annoyed  at  the  slip  she  had  made.  '  I  think 
he  talked  of  everything  except  Gerda,  and 
I  call  that  a  bad  sign.' 

'So  do  I  ;  but  all  the  same,  we  must  have 
our  poor  darling  home.' 

'  I  think  I  shall  get  Gerard  to  talk  to  him. 
I  have  simply  no  influence  with  your  grand- 
father. I  have  given  in  to  him  so  much  all 
my  life,  that  he  resents  it  if  I  venture  to  con- 
tradict him.  Your  aunt  Clare  is  almost 
dreading  her  visit  to  us  ;  she  is  so  sure  that 
he  will  receive  her  coolly.' 

'  I  think  Grand  is  very  tiresome  and  dis- 
agreeable.' 

*  I  am  afraid  he  will  never  bring  himself 
to  agree  to  the  marriage.  You  see,  Dr. 
Lyall  wants  to  have  the  wedding  in 
September.  He  says  a  doctor  ought  to 
marry  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  a  long 
engagement  will  not  suit  him.  He  was  quite 
hurt  when  Gerda  suggested  that  they  might 
wait  at  least  another  year.' 

*  I  think  Gerda  should  hardly  have  said 
that.' 

'  Well,  she  is  so  happy  that  she  would  be 
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quite  content  to  go  on  for  a  long  time  as 
they  are  doing  now  ;  but  Dr.  Lyall  holds  a 
different  opinion.  He  asked  her  reproach- 
fully if  she  thought  that  Pamela  made  him 
so  comfortable  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
wait  for  his  wife.  He  was  evidently  quite 
sore,  and  then  of  course  Gerda  gave  in. 
She  told  me  afterwards  that  it  was  the  first 
time  their  wills  had  clashed,  and  that  she 
was  dreadfully  penitent  for  having  hurt 
him.' 

'  Do  you  think  he  is  quite  nice-tempered, 
mammy?' 

*  My  dear,  his  temper  is  remarkably  even  ; 
but  he  is  very  much  in  love,  and  of  course 
he  feels  himself  badly  treated  by  your  grand- 
father. I  like  him  all  the  better  for  his 
unwillingness  to  wait.' 

'  Well,  perhaps  so ;'  but  Doris  said  this 
rather  grudgingly. 

'  Gerda  asked  her  uncle's  advice  at  last, 
and  he  told  her  that  in  his  opinion  her 
mother's  consent  was  quite  sufficient.  ''  If 
your  grandfather  chooses  to  be  unreasonable, 
there  is  no  need  to  submit  to  absolute  tyranny. 
Give  him  a  little  time  to  think  over  things, 
and  then,  if  he  still  refuses  to  recognise  your 
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eno^agement,  you    must  be  married  from   St. 
Jude's  Vicarage."  ' 

*  That  was  very  kind  of  Uncle  Horace.' 

'  My  dear,  he  is  kind  ;  he  is  anxious  to 
do  everything  he  can  to  help  them  ;  but  as 
I  told  your  aunt  Clare,  where  am  I  to  get 
money  for  Gerda's  trousseau  ?'  Then  Doris 
looked  extremely  serious.  In  her  opinion 
the  trousseau  was  a  very  necessary  appendage 
of  matrimony. 

'  I  am  afraid  poor  Gerda  must  wear  her 
old  gowns/  she  said  sorrowfully  ;  but  Mrs. 
Meredith  would  not  hear  of  this. 

'  You  are  as  bad  as  your  aunt  Clare,'  she 
said  reproachfully  ;  '  she  and  Dr.  Lyall  both 
scoffed  at  the  idea  of  a  trousseau.  ''  I  had 
to  do  without  one,"  she  said  in  her  quick 
way  ;  "  but  Horace  never  found  fault  with  my 
old  gowns,"  and  Dr.  Lyall  was  worse,  for  he 
declared  that  he  would  be  better  pleased  if 
Gerda's  gowns  were  shabby  enough  to  match 
his  house.' 

'  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  !  and  Gerda  is  so  fond 
of  pretty  things  ;  she  has  never  had  a  shabby 
frock  in  her  life.' 

*  And  she  shall  not  have  one  now,  if  I  can 
prevent  it ;'  and  then,  with  a  soft  flush  on  her 
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faded  cheek,  Mrs.  Meredith  confided  to  her 
daughter  that  if  their  grandfather  remained 
obdurate  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
sell  her  jewels.  '  They  will  fetch  a  good 
sum,'  she  said,  with  feminine  pride.  '  There 
is  the  diamond  and  sapphire  parure  that 
Lord  Galvaston  gave  me  on  our  wedding- 
day  ;  and  then  your  grandfather  made  me 
so  many  presents.' 

'  But,  mammy  darling,  you  will  not  like  to 
part  with  all  your  lovely  things  !  And  what 
will  Robarts  say  ?' 

'  I  must  not  think  about  Robarts  or  anyone 
else,  when  my  poor  child  needs  everything  I 
can  give  her.  I  told  your  aunt  Clare  about 
it,  and  she  agreed  with  me  that  it  was  the 
only  thing  to  do.  Of  course,  I  am  sorry 
about  it,'  went  on  Mrs.  Meredith  sadly.  '  I 
meant  to  give  that  parure  to  Gerda  on  her 
wedding-day,  but  it  would  be  no  use  to 
her  now  ;  a  doctor's  wife  need  not  wear 
diamonds.' 

'Is  he  so  dreadfully  poor  as  all  that  ?' 
asked  Doris  in  affright. 

'  Well,  he  has  a  few  hundreds  for  a  rainy 
day,  as  he  says.  I  am  sure  he  explained 
everything  very  minutely.     He  told  me  that 
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but  for  this  reserve  fund  he  would  not  think 
of  marrying.  ''  I  live  up  to  my  income 
now,"  he  said.  "  I  have  heavy  professional 
expenses  ;  and  then  there  are  Hester's  boys. 
For  the  first  year  or  so  I  may  have  to  dip 
into  my  little  capital,  but  you  need  not  be 
afraid  of  that.  If  my  health  be  spared,  I 
shall  soon  increase  my  practice  ;  and  it  will 
not  hurt  us  to  be  careful  for  the  first  tw^o  or 
three  years.  Gerda  tells  me  she  does  not 
mind,  and  I  am  too  willing  to  take  her  at 
her  word."  ' 

'  I  wish — I  do  wish  that  she  were  not 
going  to  be  so  dreadfully  poor,'  sighed 
Doris.  She  was  not  particularly  worldly- 
minded,  and  thought  little  of  wealth  in  the 
abstract,  but  she  had  been  delicately  nur- 
tured, and  an  existence  where  one  could 
not  wear  pretty  fresh  gowns,  and  where  a 
carriage  on  rainy  days  would  be  an  un- 
attainable luxury,  seemed  somewhat  forlorn 
and  intolerable. 

Gerda's  future,  as  Mrs.  Meredith  painted 
it  then  and  afterwards,  seemed  strangely 
undesirable  to  Doris's  eyes.  The  narrow, 
high  house,  with  its  shabby  furniture  ;  the 
crowded  thorous^hfare  and  noisv  traffic  ;  the 
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absence  of  country  freshness  and  country 
pleasiires,  made  up  a  distasteful  whole  to 
Doris. 

'  She  must  like  him  tremendously  to  put 
up  with  it,'  was  her  mental  summing  up  ; 
and  when  she  retired  to  bed  that  night,  she 
questioned  herself  rather  seriously. 

Was  she  very  worldly  and  selfish  to  care 
so  much  for  nice  things  ?  Could  she,  if  she 
liked  anyone  very  much,  give  them  up  as 
happily  as  Gerda  was  doing  ? 

Gerda  was  facing  her  future  life  with 
wonderful  serenity  ;  she  was  perfectly  frank 
with  her  mother. 

'  Alick  is  very  particular  about  accounts,' 
she  said  once.  '  I  shall  have  to  account  for 
every  penny.  He  will  give  me  very  little 
housekeeping  money,  and  I  shall  have  to 
make  it  do.  If  I  can  save  a  sixpence,  I  shall 
spend  it  in  flowers.  Alick  is  so  fond  of 
flowers,  and  Pamela  never  buys  any.  She 
declares  there  is  never  a  penny  to  spare.' 
And  Mrs.  Meredith  had  repeated  this  speech 
to  Doris. 

*  I  wonder  what  it  would  be  like,  living  in 
a  town  ?'  thought  Doris,  running  her  fingers 
through  her  curly  hair ;  ^  only  to  see  flowers 
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in  shops  ?  for  Roadside  has  only  a  long  slip 
of  garden,  and  Pamela  has  never  planted 
even  a  snowdrop.  No  tennis — at  least,  I 
don't  know,  perhaps  they  do  play  tennis  in 
Cromehurst — but  certainly  no  delicious  rides 
and  drives  in  Gerard's  dog-cart ;  no  delight- 
ful run  across  the  park  with  the  dear  dogs  ; 
and  no  cross  old  Reynolds  to  coax  for  the 
key  of  the  hot-houses,  or  for  the  finest  bunch 
of  black  grapes,  when  one  is  hot  or  thirsty. 
And  then  there  are  the  peaches  and  the  nec- 
tarines on  the  south  wall,  and  the  nutting  in 
the  copse  with  Gerard  and  the  Rectory  boys, 
not  to  mention  blackberrying,  and  gipsy-teas 
on  Juniper  Hill,  and  a  thousand  other  de- 
lightful things.  I  could  not  imagine  myself 
in  a  small  poky  house,'  she  went  on,  'adding 
up  sixpences,  and  wondering  how  long  the 
cold   mutton  would   last.      It  seems  such  an 

ugly  sort  of  life  ;  and  yet '     And  here  a 

soft,  shy  look  came  in  the  blue  eyes,  and  she 
got  up  from  her  seat  a  litde  abruptly.  Doris 
never  finished  the  sentence,  even  to  herself. 
She  turned  her  thoughts  hurriedly  in  another 
direction.  Did  something  whisper  to  the 
girl  that,  after  all,  Gerda  was  right  ?  that 
the  meanest  dwelling  and  the  most   prosaic 
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life  might  be  illumined  and  glorified  by  the 
presence  of  the  beloved  object  ?  that  even 
shabby  furniture  and  old  gowns  might  sink 
into  insignificance,  when  one  lives  the  higher 
spiritual  life  that  love  in  its  truest  shape 
offers  to  its  votaries  ?  that  even  puerile 
hindrances  and  small  opposing  circumstances 
might  be  regarded  as  favourable  opportu- 
nities for  blissful  self-sacrifice  ? 

'  Depend  upon  it,  Eve  made  herself  happy 
out  of  paradise/  whispered  the  insistent  voice. 
*  And  until  the  end  of  time  her  daughters  will 
make  themselves  happy,  too  ;'  and  somehow 
from  that  time  Doris  ceased  to  pity  Gerda. 

Gerard's  brief  sulkiness  soon  vanished  ; 
he  was  far  too  easy-tempered  to  bear  malice 
because  another  man  chose  to  admire  his 
little  Doris. 

'  I  am  not  quite  such  an  ass  as  that/  he 
said  to  himself ;  '  I  always  thought  the  dog 
in  the  manger  a  pitiable  sort  of  cur.'  But, 
in  spite  of  these  salutary  refiections,  he  felt 
rather  out  in  the  cold. 

From  babyhood  Doris  had  been  his  pet 
and  plaything  ;  she  had  run  his  errands, 
fetched  and  carried  for  him,  and  fagged  for 
him  in  her  childish  way. 
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To  be  sure,  manhood  and  Oxford  had 
taught  him  better  manners,  and  he  had 
insisted  that  it  was  now  his  turn  to  wait 
upon  her.  But  Doris,  who  loved  all  feminine 
ministry,  could  not  always  be  brought  to 
see  this,  so  she  dusted  Gerard's  books,  and 
arranged  his  heterogeneous  lumber,  and  was 
his  devoted  slave  as  much  as  ever. 

Gerard  felt  much  as  Sultan  would  have 
done  if  another  big  dog  had  proposed  to 
help  him  gnaw  his  bone.  He  rather  longed 
to  show  his  teeth  and  offer  fight,  but  some- 
how hospitality  and  a  British  love  of  fair 
play  forbade  this.  So  he  contented  himself 
with  a  grand  display  of  magnanimity  when 
Captain  Everdean  appeared  on  the  scene. 
He  effaced  himself  as  much  as  possible,  and 
cleared  his  decks  for  the  enemy. 

One  lovely  afternoon  In  April,  about  a 
week  after  Mrs.  Meredith's  return  home, 
Gerard  ordered  his  mare,  and  set  off  for  a 
long  solitary  ride  to  an  outlying  farm  that 
had  lately  come  Into  Sir  Godfrey's  pos- 
session, and  which  threatened  to  become  a 
white  elephant. 

Gerard  was  not  in  a  happy  mood  ;  nothing 
seemed  to  go  right  just  now.    Mrs.  Meredith 
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had  summoned  up  courage  to  speak  to  her 
father  about  Gerda's  return,  and  had  been 
severely  snubbed  and  routed ;  and  when 
Gerard  had  come  to  the  rescue  he  had  met 
with  no  better  success. 

'  I  must  beg  you  never  to  mention  the 
subject  to  me  again,  Gerard/  he  had  returned 
with  frigid  dignity. 

*  My  dear  uncle,'  had  been  Gerard's  warm 
answer,  '  I  suppose  you  do  not  expect  me  to 
sit  down  quietly,  when  my  cousin  is  subjected 
to  this  injustice.  The  thing  is  intoler- 
able !' 

'  It  is,  at  all  events,  no  matter  for  dis- 
cussion between  us,'  replied  Sir  Godfrey 
stiffly.  *  I  must  request  you  to  mind  your 
own  business,  Gerard,  and  to  leave  me  to 
deal  with  my  grand-daughter  ;'  and  he  had 
refused  to  utter  another  word. 

'  What  is  one  to  do  with  such  a  pompous 
old  lunatic  ?'  was  Gerard's  irreverent  com- 
ment on  this  ;  and  then  he  told  Mrs.  Meredith 
curtly  that  Gerda  had  better  stop  where  she 
was,  and  that,  after  all,  the  wedding  would 
be  from  St.  Jude's  Vicarage. 

*  I  do  believe  Uncle  Godfrey's  brain  is 
softening,'  he  observed  seriously.     '  There  is 
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no  method  in  his  madness  ;  it  is  either 
obstinacy  or  disease.' 

Gerard  was  not  sorry,  for  his  own  sake, 
that  Gerda  would  be  absent  from  the  Hall  ; 
her  presence  would  only  have  complicated 
matters  and  made  his  position  more  difficult. 
No  intercourse,  however  friendly,  could  bridge 
over  the  gulf  that  yawned  between  them. 

*  She  is  nothing  to  me,  now,'  he  thought 
bitterly  ;  '  she  can  never  be  anything  to  me 
again.' 

Captain  Everdean  was  expected  that  after- 
noon ;  he  had  undertaken  some  commission 
for  Mrs.  Meredith,  which  would  require  a 
good  deal  of  explanation.  Mrs.  Everdean 
and  Constantia  had  left  Braeside,  and  were 
paying  a  round  of  visits  in  Derbyshire. 
Brooklyn  Park  was  in  that  county,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  Mrs.  Everdean  had  timed 
her  visit  to  that  neighbourhood  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy,  and  that  Lord  Brooklyn 
would  be  at  his  ancestral  seat  during  the 
Easter  recess. 

Lewis  Everdean  was  still  the  Hakes' 
guest  ;  both  Captain  Hake  and  his  wife  had 
pressed  him  to  remain. 

'  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  go  back  to 
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London,'  Mrs.  Hake  had  observed;  *  and 
your  mother  is  too  much  engrossed  with 
Constantia  to  give  you  any  attention.'  And, 
after  a  little  hesitation,  Lewis  had  consented 
to  remain. 

It  was  somewhat  late  when  Gerard  threw 
the  reins  over  his  mare's  neck,  and  allowed 
her  to  find  her  way  to  the  stables,  while  he 
crossed  the  lawn,  and  took  the  short  cut 
through  the  shrubberies  to  the  Hall. 

As  he  passed  the  oriel  window,  he  caught 
sight  of  Doris  on  the  window-seat.  He  was 
just  going  to  tap  upon  the  glass  by  way  of 
friendly  recognition,  but  something  in  her 
attitude  arrested  his  attention.  In  his  own 
phrase,  '  she  seemed  all  in  a  heap,'  and  she 
had  her  hands  before  her  face,  as  though  she 
were  crying. 

'  I  wonder  what  on  earth  has  happened !' 
he  thought,  as  he  contemplated  this  woe- 
begone picture  ;  and  then  he  walked  briskly 
round  to  the  front-door,  and  made  his  way  to 
the  window-seat. 

*  What  is  the  matter,  Doey  ?'  he  asked 
kindly. 

But  Doris  only  looked  up  at  him  with 
miserable  eyes,  and  hid  her  face  again. 
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'  It  is  too  dreadful !  I  can't  tell  you  !'  she 
sobbed. 

'  Oh  yes,  you  can/  he  returned,  sitting 
down  beside  her,  and  speaking  in  a  coaxing 
voice.  '  We  tell  each  other  everything,  don't 
we,  dear  ?  You  know  all  about  my  troubles, 
so  of  course  I  have  a  right  to  know  yours  ;  so 
fire  away,  there's  a  good  child  !' 

*  Oh,  Gerard,  I  could  not !  You  do  not 
know — you  could  not  guess ' 

'  Oh  yes,  I  can,'  he  retorted  cheerfully. 
'  I  am  pretty  sharp  ;  and  there  are  some 
things  that  anv  fool  could  see.  I  would 
wager  you  anything  that  it  is  about  Everdean 
that  you  are  crying.' 

Then  Doris  started. 

*  He  has  been  and  gone  and  done  it,'  he 
went  on.  '  Well,  anyone  could  see  that  was 
his  little  game.  Well,  am  I  to  congratulate 
or  condole  with  him  ?' 

'  Oh,  please,  please  don't  laugh  about  it, 
Gerard;  it  is  too  dreadful!  He  has  gone 
away  so  angr)\  He  says  that  it  is  all  my 
fault — that  I  have  encouraged  him  ;  but  I 
never,  never  thought  of  such  a  thing !'  And 
Doris  fell  to  weeping  again. 

'  Do  you  mean  that   you  did  not  see  the 
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poor  beggar   had   fallen    in   love  with   you  ?' 
and  Gerard's  tone  expressed  his  surprise. 

'  I  never  dreamt  of  such  a  thing  for  a 
moment.  I  thought  he  was  very  nice  and 
kind ;  but  how  could  I  know  that  he  only 
came  to  see  me  ?  I  am  afraid  I  have  been 
very  stupid,  but — but  he  ought  not  to  have 
said  that  I  flirted  with  him.' 

^  Do  you  mean  he  was  such  an  awful  cad  as 
to  say  that  ?' 

'  Well,  he  did  not  say  it  in  so  many  words, 
but  he  somehow  implied  it.  He  said  no  one 
could  have  misunderstood  his  meaning,  that 
he  showed  it  far  too  plainly,  and  that  I  always 
seemed  glad  to  see  him.  He  made  me  feel 
somehow  that  I  had  treated  him  badly.' 

'  Oh,  you  must  take  all  that  with  a  grain  of 
salt ' — for  Gerard  began  to  feel  more  kindly 
to  Captain  Everdean.  '  He  is  not  a  bad 
fellow  ;  I  rather  like  him ;  but  his  disappoint- 
ment made  him  a  little  sore.' 

*  But  he  had  no  right  to  make  me  unhappy, 
too/  returned  Doris  in  an  injured  voice.  '  I 
only  wanted  to  be  nice  to  him,  because  I 
thought  he  was  your  friend,  and  mother  was 
not  at  home.  It  is  not  my  fault  if  he  chose 
to  be  silly.' 
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'  I  don't  think  that  is  the  right  word,  Doey. 
I   must  say  Everdean  showed  rattling  good 
sense    in    falHng   in    love  with    you.'     Then 
Doris  blushed  very  prettily.    '  Don't  fret  about 
it  any  more  ;  he'll  get  over  it  all  right.' 
'  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that,  Gerard  ?' 
'  Cocksure.      I  can't  say  more  than  that' 
And  then  Doris  laughed  a  little  hysterically, 
for  there  was  a  joke  implied  in  this  ;  and  then 
she  said  a  little  pleadingly  : 

'  You  won't  tell  Grand,  will  you  ?' 
'  By  Jove  !  no.     We'll  keep  it  dark.' 
'  Of    course    mother    must    know.       I    am 
afraid  she  will  be  very  shocked  ;  she  always 
says  I  am  so  terribly  young  for  my  age.' 

'  Well,  that  is  better  than  being  deep ;  but 
you  must  be  sharper  next  time.' 

And  Doris  heaved  a  profound  sigh,  and 
promised  to  do  her  best.  Somehow  she  felt 
less  heartbroken  after  this  talk  with  Gerard. 
He  did  not  seem  to  think  her  so  much  to 
blame,  after  all,  and  he  had  comforted  her  so 
nicely. 

Gerard  was  in  excellent  spirits  that  even- 
ing, and  kept  them  all  alive  ;  but  once,  when 
he  found  himself  alone  with  Mrs.  Meredith, 
he  spoke  a  word  of  caution. 
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'  I  hope  you  are  not  vexed  with  Doris  for 
refusing  Captain  Everdean?'  he  said  seriously. 
And  Mrs.  Meredith  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  she  felt  some  measure  of  relief. 

'  It  is  very  selfish  of  me,'  she  added,  '  for  I 
am  sure  he  is  as  nice  as  possible.' 

'Yes,  but  he  was  not  Mr.  Right,  you  see,' 
observed  Gerard  shrewdly.  '  Aunt  Honoria, 
if  I  were  you,  I  would  keep  this  dark  with 
Uncle  Godfrey.' 

'  My  dear,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult ; 
he  is  always  talking  to  me  about  Captain 
Everdean.' 

'  All  the  same,  you  had  better  take  my 
advice.  There  are  rows  enough  on  hand 
already.'  And  then  he  walked  off  to  find 
Doris. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Hake  called  at  the 
Hall,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  she 
mentioned  to  Mrs.  Meredith  that  they  had 
lost  their  guest. 

'  Lewis  had  a  telegram  from  his  mother  this 
morning,'  she  said.  '  Constantia  has  accepted 
Lord  Brooklyn.  He  was  to  join  them 
directly,  so  after  luncheon  he  decamped, 
luggage  and  all.  Lionel  seemed  vexed  about 
it,  but  I  fancy  he  has  stayed  long  enough,  and 
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that,  he  was  beginning  to  feel  bored.'     And 
here  she  looked  full  at  Doris. 

That  evening,  as  Gerard  was  correcting 
some  accounts  in  the  study,  he  retailed  Mrs. 
Hake's  news. 

•  Gone,  has  he  ?'  observ^ed  Sir  Godfrey  with 
a  start  of  surprise.  '  That  is  rather  sudden, 
is  it  not  ?'  And  then  he  remarked  with  some 
displeasure  that  he  had  never  said  good-bye 
to  them. 

*  Oh,  I  believe  he  sent  some  message  by 
Mrs.  Hake.  Shall  I  add  up  this  column, 
Uncle  Godfrey  ?' 

'  Never  mind  ;  we  shall  have  him  back 
again,'  returned  Sir  Godfrey  with  an  air  of 
satisfaction.  '  That  child  has  turned  his 
head.      I  never  saw  a  fellow  so  smitten.' 

But  Gerard  made  no  reply  to  this.  He 
only  pointed  out  that  the  gong  w^ould  soon 
sound,  and  that  Smedley's  accounts  had  not 
yet  been  verified  ;  and  at  this  very  broad  hint 
Sir  Godfrey  consented  to  drop  the  subject. 


CHAPTER  III. 


A    TAP    AT    THE   WINDOW. 


'The  weakest  hand   can  open   a   floodgate    to   drown  a 
country,  which  a  thousand  cannot  stop.' — Dean  Swift. 

About  a  fortnight  after  Mrs.  Meredith's  re- 
turn to  the  Hall,  Dr.  Lyall  was  sitting  alone 
in  his  study  one  night.  His  account-books 
were  before  him,  but  he  had  not  yet  opened 
them.  His  thoughts  were  busy  recalling 
sundry  words  that  had  been  spoken  that 
evening.  Gerda  and  her  aunt  had  dined  at 
Roadside,  and  when  the  meal  had  ended  he 
had  persuaded  Gerda  to  go  with  him  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  through  the  house,  and  to 
suggest  any  changes  that  she  might  consider 
desirable. 

Gerda  had  been  somewhat  impracticable  at 
first.     She  begged  in  a  distressed  tone  that 
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nothing  should  be  done.  *  What  is  good 
enough  for  Pamela  is  surely  good  enough  for 
me,'  she  pleaded,  and  it  had  taken  a  great 
deal  of  coaxing  and  quiet  determination  on 
his  part  to  induce  her  to  suggest  any  altera- 
tion. 

*  It  can  all  be  done  afterwards,'  she  observed 
as  they  stood  together  in  the  study.  It  was 
a  long,  narrow  room,  with  a  window  at  either 
end,  and  they  were  looking  out  at  the  bare 
little  slip  of  garden,  with  some  lilac  bushes 
and  an  old  green  bench,  and  a  small,  untidy- 
looking  lawn.  '  I  am  very  fond  of  garden- 
ing, and  I  think  Pamela  and  I  could  make 
this  look  pretty.' 

'  I  should  not  advise  you  to  depend  on 
Pamela,'  had  been  his  answer.  '  I  think  you 
will  find  me  more  dependable,  and  I  shall  be 
quite  willing  to  work  under  orders.' 

'  That  will  be  nice,'  she  returned  simply. 
'  But,  Alick,  I  do  wish  you  would  leave  every- 
thing- else  until — until ' 

'  Well  ?'  he  said,  smiling,  '  I  am  waiting  for 
you  to  finish  that  sentence.' 

*  Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean' — with  a 
pretty  blush.  '  I  do  not  want  you  to  spend 
money    unnecessarily.      A    little    whitewash 
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and  a  fresh  paper  or  two  will  be  all  that  need 
be  done.  But  you  must  not  be  extravagant 
and  talk  about  new  carpets.' 

'  But,  my  darling,  I  must  have  things  nice 
for  you.' 

'  They  will  be  nice — they  are  nice,'  she 
said  quickly.  '  Alick,  I  do  wish  you  would 
understand  that  all  this  matters  little  to  me. 
If  the  carpets  are  shabby  I  shall  not  notice 
them.      My  mind  will  be  full  of  other  things. ' 

'  But,  dearest,  even  Mrs.  Glyn  owned  that 
the  stair  carpets  were  dreadfully  worn.  You 
see,  I  took  them  from  the  last  tenants,  and 
they  cheated  us  shamefully.' 

•  They  will  do  a  little  longer,'  she  returned 
tranquilly.  '  Indeed,  I  am  perfectly  serious. 
If  we  are  to  be  poor  we  must  not  pretend  to 
be  rich  and  buy  all  we  want.  It  will  be  such 
a  pleasure  to  do  things  by  degrees,  to  make 
this  room  nice,  for  example  ;'  and  she  looked 
round  the  room  with  critical  eyes.  *  Yes,  I 
am  sure  that  I  could  make  this  far  more  com- 
fortable without  spending  anything.  The 
furniture  is  good  ;  that  carved  oak  cabinet  is 
beautiful,  but  it  is  quite  lost  in  that  dark 
corner.' 

'  It  shall  be  moved  to-morrow,'  he  returned, 
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pleased  at  her  admiration.  And  then  he 
drew  her  towards  him  and  kissed  her.  '  You 
are  very  unselfish,  dearest.  If  I  promise  to 
carry  out  your  wishes,  and  to  let  things  re- 
main as  they  are  until  we  can  do  them  together, 
will  you  be  content  ?' 

'  Utterly  content,'  and  Gerda  raised  her 
clear  eyes  to  his  face.  '  It  has  troubled  me 
all  the  evening,  listening  to  you  and  Aunt 
Clare.  I  wanted  you  so  badly  to  understand 
me.  Nothing  could  make  me  happier  than 
I  am  now  ;  I  want  nothing  changed — 
nothing  !' 

'  It  shall  be  as  you  wish,  my  own,'  had 
been  his  moved  response,  and  for  a  few 
moments  there  had  been  silence  between 
them. 

What  had  he  done,  he  was  asking  himself, 
to  win  this  pure  girlish  heart  ?  He  was 
almost  afraid  to  tell  her  how  he  worshipped 
her  for  her  simplicity  and  unworldliness — 
how  few  girls  would  have  been  so  absolutely 
unselfish!  In  her  gentle  way  she  wanted 
him  to  know  that  she  cared  for  nothing  but 
for  him — himself.  He  understood  vaguely 
that  she  would  be  more  grateful  to  him  for 
taking  her  at  her  word,  than  if  he  had  per- 
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sisted  in  refurnishing  Roadside  from  attic  to 
basement.  The  outlay  would  have  wounded 
her  innate  love  of  truth.  '  If  we  are  poor 
we  must  live  as  poor  people,'  she  had  said 
to  him  more  than  once  quite  seriously  ;  and 
with  much  tact  he  had  refrained  from  even  a 
smile  of  amusement. 

'  It  shall  be  the  object  of  my  life  to  give 
her  all  she  wants,'  he  had  thought,  while  that 
eloquent  silence  fell  between  them.  It  was 
Gerda  who  broke  it  at  last. 

'  Thank  you  for  being  so  good  to  me,'  she 
said,  putting  her  hand  in  his.  '  It  is  such 
a  rest  to  feel  that  you  will  never  misunder- 
stand me.  All  my  life  I  have  wanted  some- 
one who  could  thoroughly  understand  me.' 

*  Do  not  fear ;  I  know  you  thoroughly. 
My  wife  will  be  no  stranger  to  me.  Some- 
times I  think  I  can  read  your  very  thoughts.' 

'  I  am  not  afraid,'  she  replied,  smiling. 
'  But,  Alick,  it  is  late,  and  Aunt  Clare  will 
be  getting  tired  ;'  and  then  he  had  roused 
himself  reluctantly. 

But  he  had  walked  with  them  to  St.  Jude's 
Vicarage,  and  there  had  been  a  few  more 
parting  words  in  the  moonlight.  Somehow 
he  seemed  strangely   reluctant  to  say  good- 
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night,  and  at  last  she  had  made  a  movement 
to  leave  him. 

'  You  must  not  keep  me  any  longer,  Alick. 
I  shall  see  you  to-morrow  evening.' 

'  Do  you  know  that  there  are  four  months 
before  the  twenty-fifth  of  September  ?'  had 
been  his  irrelevant  answer.  '  I  wish  now  I 
had  stipulated  for  July  ;  I  think  I  could  have 
persuaded  your  mother.  I  wonder  if  it  be 
possible  to  alter  it  now.' 

'  I  will  not  stay  to  hear  another  word,'  she 
had  returned  ;  but  at  the  top  of  the  steps  she 
lingered  to  wave  her  hand  to  him.  '  Good- 
night !  it  has  been  such  a  happy  evening  ;' 
and  then  at  last  he  had  consented  to  close 
the  gate. 

No,  it  was  no  use  ;  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  any  mundane  business.  The 
moonlight  and  love's  intoxication  had  filled 
his  veins ;  he  felt  the  joyousness  and  energy 
of  youth. 

'  Am  I  really  thirty -three  ?'  he  said  to 
himself;  '  have  I  actually  been  working  body 
and  brain  for  the  last  twelve  years  ?  A  few 
months  ago  I  was  a  sober-minded,  harassed 
being.  Between  me  and  youth  there  was  a 
great  gulf  fixed  ;  and  now  1  am  rejuvenated. 
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I  feel  light-hearted  and  sanguine.      God  bless 
her  dear  heart  for  trusting  me  so  implicitly !' 

Dr.  Lyall  would  have  continued  these  re- 
flections until  midnight,  but  he  was  suddenly 
disturbed  by  a  quick,  peremptory  tap  at  his 
window.  He  started  violently.  The  blind 
was  down,  but  someone  had  evidently  per- 
ceived that  his  light  was  burning.  The  act 
displeased  him,  and  he  resolved  to  take  no 
notice.  If  his  patients  wanted  him  the  bell 
was  at  hand  ;  but  to  his  surprise  the  tapping 
was  repeated.  It  was  even  more  peremptory 
— it  demanded  immediate  attention. 

*  I  shall  give  that  person  a  piece  of  my 
mind,'  he  thought,  as  he  opened  the  street 
door.  But  his  annoyance  changed  to  amaze- 
ment as  a  tall,  thin  figure  stepped  hastily 
into  the  hall,  and  motioned  to  him  to  close 
the  door.      '  Hester  !'  he  exclaimed. 

But  she  held  up  her  hand  as  though  to 
admonish  him  to  silence. 

*  Hush,  wait  until  we  are  in  the  study !' 
she  whispered.  '  I  do  not  want  Pamela  to 
know  that  I  am  here  ;'  and  then  he  closed 
the  door,  and  followed  her  into  the  room. 

'  Is  that  why  you  tapped  at  the  window  T 
he  asked.     '  It  was  rather  startling,  I  assure 
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you.  Why  have  you  come  so  late  ? — It  Is 
past  eleven.      Is  Ray  worse  ?' 

But  she  shook  her  head. 

'  She  is  no  worse.' 

'  Good  heavens  !  what  is  It,  Essie  ?  You 
look  dreadful.' 

He  mioht  well  say  so.  Hester's  face  was 
drawn  and  haggard ;  there  was  no  colour 
even  in  her  lips,  and  her  eyes  had  a  dead, 
opaque  look.  Dr.  Lyall  felt  instinctively 
that  she  had  suffered  some  shock  ;  there  was 
a  curious  stiffening  of  the  features — a  sort  of 
rigidity,  as  though  hope  had  suddenly  failed. 

'  Has  Julius  met  with  some  accident  ?'  he 
asked. 

But  Hester  shook  her  head  again,  and 
moved  to  the  fireplace  as  though  she  were 
chilly.  The  action  filled  him  with  anxiety. 
Surely  she  noticed  that  the  fire  was  unlighted  ! 
He  needed  none  this  warm  night.  But  no — 
she  spread  her  hands  over  the  black  coals, 
and  held  them  in  that  posture. 

'  You  are  cold  ;  I  will  put  a  match  to  it 
directly.      But  you  must  sit  down  first.' 

He  pushed  the  chair  towards  her  as  he 
spoke  ;  but  she  took  no  notice.  Her  thoughts 
were    evidently  engrossed    by   some    painful 
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subject  ;  so  he  put  his  arm  round  her  with 
gentle  compulsion. 

'  You  must  sit  down  ;  you  are  not  fit  to 
stand.  Wait  until  I  have  struck  a  match, 
and  then  I  will  talk  to  you  ;'  and  so  saying, 
he  knelt  down  on  the  rug  and  watched  until 
the  sound  of  the  crackling  wood  told  him  that 
the  fire  was  burning. 

Hester  watched  his  movements  half  un- 
consciously, and  again  she  stretched  out  her 
hands  as   thouorh   desirous  of  warmth.      But 

o 

her  brother  took  possession  of  them. 

'  You  will  be  warm  soon.  If  you  shiver 
any  more  I  must  fetch  you  some  wine.  Tell 
me  what  has  frightened  you.  If  Julius  and 
the  children  are  well,  I  cannot  imagine  what 
has  put  you  into  such  a  state.' 

'  They  are  all  well' 

'  Are  you  ill  yourself  ?' 

'  No  ;  not  bodily  ill' 

*  I  could  have  told  you  that,  but  I  want  to 
make  you  speak.  You  look  as  though  you 
had  seen  a  ghost,  Essie.  Why  have  you 
come  to  me  ?' 

*  Because  Julius  made  me  come.' 
'  Not  of  your  own  accord  ?' 

Then  her  features  became  less  rigid,  and 
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she  tried  to  release  her  hands  ;  but  he  held 
them  fast.  Perhaps  he  knew  that  that  warm, 
firm  clasp  was  unconsciously  soothing  her. 

'  He  was  cruel  to  send  me !  I  did  not 
want  to  come,'  she  said  almost  fiercely. 

Then  he  reflected  over  her  words  a  moment. 

*  Let  me  think.  It  is  not  easy  to  make 
you  speak,  and  yet  you  have  always  told  me 
your  troubles.  Why  are  you  afraid  to  trust 
me  now  ?' 

'  It  was  cruel  to  make  me  tell  you  this/ 
was  her  only  answer. 

*  Let  me  be  the  judge  of  that.  Julius  Is 
selfish,  but  he  has  not  a  bad  heart.  You  had 
better  tell  me,  Essie.' 

'  I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  do  not  know.  I 
do  not  understand  it  myself.  There  was  a 
knock  at  the  door  this  evening,  and  as  Martha 
was  out,  I  opened  it,  and  a  man  slipped  in. 
He  said  he  was  a  bailiff.' 

'A  bailiff?' 

'  He  said  so.  I  went  into  the  studio  and 
told  Julius,  and  he  turned  very  pale,  and 
swore  at  the  man  ;  but  that  did  no  good,  and 
then  Julius  shut  himself  up  in  the  studio.' 

'  Go  on  ;'  for  she  paused  here.  She  had 
said  these  few  sentences  in  a  dry,  listless  way, 
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as  though  she  were  repeating  a  lesson  she 
had  been  compelled  to  learn.  *  Go  on  ;  I 
must  know  more  than  this.' 

'Julius  must  tell  you,  then.  I  do  not 
understand — I  thought  we  owed  nothing. 
The  man  was  civil.  He  seemed  sorry  for 
me  ;  he  said  he  would  give  as  little  trouble 
as  possible  ;  that  his  employers  were  obliged 
to  put  in  an  execution  for  the  furniture  ;  that 
they  could  not  get  their  money.' 

'What  was  the  sum  ?' 

'You  must  ask  Julius.' 

*  I  prefer  to  ask  you — Julius's  statements 
are  rather  misleading.  Let  me  know  the 
amount  and  the  name  of  the  creditor.' 

'  It  will  do  no  good.' 
'  Hester,  I  insist  on  knowing.' 
He  spoke  sternly,  almost  angrily,  but  he 
intended  to  be  obeyed. 

*  It  was  for  things  he  wanted — colours  and 
canvas.      It  is  over  a  hundred  pounds.' 

'  Good  heavens  !' 

'  But  that  is  only  one  ;  there  are  others  ; 
he  says  he  forgot.  But  he  can  have  paid 
for  nothing  all  these  years.  He  owes  his 
tailor,  and  for  all  the  furniture  in  the  studio ; 
and  he  has  borrowed  money,  put  his  name 
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to  some  bill — but  I  do  not  understand.  All 
I  know  is  that  we  are  ruined.  Julius  has 
ruined  me  and  my  children,'  she  finished, 
with  a  short,  tearless  sob,  as  though  the 
words  choked  her. 

Dr.  Lyall  was  silent.  He  dare  not  trust 
himself  to  speak,  but  his  brow  was  very 
black.  He  released  her  hands  and  rose  to 
his  feet. 

'  Do  you  know  what  it  amounts  to  alto- 
gether—  the  whole  of  Julius's  liabilities?' 
Then  she  nodded.      *  Tell  me  the  exact  sum.' 

*0h,  Alick,  you  are  cruel,  too  !  Why  must 
I  suffer  in  this  way  ?' 

'  Because  in  the  world  the  innocent  must 
often  suffer  for  the  guilty,'  he  returned 
bitterly ;  '  because  you  and  Julius  are  one 
even  in  this ;  because  he  will  refuse  to 
suffer  alone.' 

'  My  children  and  I  are  ruined,'  she  re- 
turned ;  and  there  was  despair  in  her  voice 
—  the  despair  of  a  mother  who  sees  her 
children  threatened  with  some  danger.  '  He 
will  not  work  himself,  and  he  has  taken  the 
bread  out  of  our  mouths.  Who  will  trust 
me  with  their  children  now  ?' 

'  Let  me  have  it  in  black  and  white — from 
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your  own  lips,  Essie.      If  I  seem  cruel,  it  is 
for  your  good.' 

But  she  did  not  seem  to  hear  him.  She 
was  following  out  the  same  dreary  train  of 
thought.  She  had  been  made  to  come 
against  her  will,  but  now  it  was  a  relief  to 
speak. 

*  When  the  furniture  has  gone,  and  the 
books,  and  piano,  I  shall  have  to  close  the 
school.  I  paid  mademoiselle's  salary  yester- 
day. I  owe  nothing.  The  rent  and  ser- 
vants' wages,  they  are  all  paid  up.  It  was 
only  yesterday  that  I  told  Julius  so.  I  asked 
him  if  I  were  not  a  clever  manager,'  and 
she  gave  a  ghastly  smile.  '  How  was  I  to 
guess  that  all  these  years  he  had  paid 
nothinor  ?' 

'  Hester,'  grasping  her  hands  abruptly, 
and  compelling  her  to  look  at  him,  '  you  are 
wasting  my  time  and  your  own.  I  want  an 
answer  to  my  question,  and  I  am  determined 
to  have  it,  before  I  suffer  you  to  leave  that 
seat.      How  much  does  Julius  owe  ?' 

'  His  debts  come  to  four  hundred  and 
eighty.  I  made  him  tell  me,  but  he  has 
signed  a  bill  besides.  I  could  not  under- 
stand what  he  told  me,  it  was  too  confusing. 
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I  think  he  did  it  for  a  friend,  but  he  is 
accountable  for  the  whole  sum  ;  it  is  over 
three  hundred  pounds.' 

'  That  makes  a  total  of  eight  hundred 
pounds.  You  are  right,  Hester ;  it  is  abso- 
lute ruin.'  Then  a  look  of  agony  came 
into  her  eyes. 

'  I  know  it.  But  they  do  not  send  people 
to  prison  now  ;  they  will  take  our  furniture 
and  the  pictures,  and  we  shall  be  left  with 
our  bare  walls  and  our  disgrace.  Do  you 
think  I  could  go  out  as  daily  governess  ? 
that  anyone  in  Cromehurst  would  employ 
me  ?  I  must  do  something  to  feed  the 
children.  Harry  and  Phil  are  always  so 
hungry.' 

*  Hush,  you  must  not  talk  in  that  way,' 
he  returned  almost  huskily,  for  it  was  gall 
and  bitterness  to  him  even  to  hear  her.  In 
his  righteous  indignation  he  longed  to  avenge 
her  wrongs  upon  the  man  who  had  brought 
her  to  this.  If  Julius  Vincent  were  standing 
before  him  at  that  moment,  he  felt  as  though 
he  could  have  struck  him  to  the  ground. 

*  You  coward — you  contemptible,  poor- 
spirited  coward  !'  he  would  have  said  to 
him.      '  You,    to    call    yourself    a    man,    and 
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to  bring  the  woman  you  swore  to  protect 
to  this  bitter  disgrace !  Every  honest  man 
will  cry  shame  on  you  !' 

Hester  seemed  to  read  these  thoughts, 
and  her  mood  suddenly  changed.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  life  her  brave  heart  had  given 
way,  and  in  her  just  anger  and  utter  despair 
she  had  given  vent  to  reproachful  words 
against  her  husband.  For  the  moment  the 
shock  had  been  too  great — the  knowledge 
of  his  weakness  and  duplicity,  his  sense- 
less extravagance  and  irresponsibility,  had 
crushed  her  to  the  ground  ;  but  the  angry 
light  in  Alick's  eyes  aroused  her  wifely 
instinct. 

*  Do  not  judge  him  too  hardly,'  she 
pleaded.  '  He  has  been  wrong,  wicked ; 
but  he  will  have  to  suffer,  too — we  shall 
suffer  together !  When  I  first  heard  it  all, 
I  lost  patience.  God  forgive  me !  I  forgot 
he  was  my  husband.  I  said  cruel  things  to 
him  ;  I  had  no  pity.  I  made  him  afraid, 
for  he  shrank  from  me,  and  begged  me  to 
leave  him  alone.' 

*  I  am  glad  for  once  in  your  life  that  you 
spoke  the  truth  to  him.' 

'  I    was    very   cruel,'   she    repeated,  lifting 
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her  white  face  to  him.  *  I  was  thinking  of 
Rav  and  the  bovs  :  but  I  ouo^ht  not  to  have 
spoken  so  to  their  father.  When  I  married 
him,  I  knew  he  was  not  strong  like  other 
men.  If  he  has  sinned,  I  have  sinned,  too. 
We  must  bear  the  sin  and  the  miser}^  to- 
o-ether.  * 

*  And  he  sent  you  to  me  ?' 

'  Yes,  he  said  you  might  help  us  to  think 
of  something.  He  is  ver\'  unreasonable  ; 
he  wants  me  to  have  the  children  as  usual 
to-morrow  ;  he  says  we  must  keep  the  school 
going  as  long  as  possible  ;  he  is  terribly 
frightened  ;  he  is  almost  prostrate  with 
terror;  he  thinks  Ray  will  suffer.' 

Dr.  Lyall  was  silent ;  he  had  no  comfort 
to  offer.  Hester  had  made  her  bed,  and 
must  lie  on  it  ;  and  yet  he  loved  her  better 
than  any  other  earthly  creature  after 
Gerda. 

'  If  you  could  help  me  to  think  of  some- 
thing,' she  went  on,  almost  timidly.  '  I  am 
strong,  I  could  work.  There  is  nothing  that 
I  would  not  do,  and  he  will  w^ork  too.' 

No  answer. 

*  Alick,'  very  piteously,  '  you  are  so  wise ; 
you  can  surely  think  of  something  ?' 
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'  You  must  give  me  time,'  he  returned 
coldly  ;  but  his  face  was  almost  as  white  as 
hers.  He  felt  as  though  some  fell  grip, 
strong  and  remorseless  as  fate,  was  closing 
round  his  heart ;  but  he  would  not  stop  to 
think  what  it  meant.  '  You  must  give  me 
time.'  That  was  all  he  could  find  to  say, 
and  Hester  accepted  this  with  her  wonted 
patience. 

'  I  must  go  home/  she  obser\^ed,  rising 
from  her  chair ;  but  he  noticed  that  she 
swayed  as  though  with  weakness. 

'  You  cannot  walk  ;  you  have  no  strength,' 
he  said,  in  a  milder  v-oice.  '  Sit  down  again, 
Essie  ;  I  will  see  if  I  can  find  somethincr  to 
strengthen  you.  I  shall  not  be  a  moment ;' 
and,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  left  the 
room.  '  I  have  done  the  best  I  can  without 
disturbing  the  household,'  he  observed  as 
he  re-entered.  'It  is  only  dr}'  bread  and 
Burgundy,  but  it  will  give  you  strength.* 
And,  pardy  to  please  him,  and  partly  because 
she  could  not  contest  his  will,  she  drank  a 
little  of  the  wine,  and  crumpled  the  bread  in 
her  lap. 

'  I  cannot  swallow  it,'  she  said,  as  he 
looked  at  her  with  grave  rebuke.     '  Let  me 
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go  back  to  him,  Alick.'  And  then  he  turned 
down  the  gas,  and  opened  the  door. 

The  cool  spring  air  made  Hester  shiver 
again,  but  AHck  drew  a  breath  of  reHef,  as 
thoueh  it  revived  him,  and  then  he  offered 
his  arm  to  his  sister. 

'  Do  not  walk  fast,  and  do  not  try  to  talk,' 
he  said.  And  she  obeyed  him,  and  in  utter 
silence  they  arrived  at  Daintree  House.  A 
respectable-looking  man  admitted  them. 

'  The  lady  is  wanted  in  there,'  he  observed 
civilly.  *  Mr.  Vincent  told  me  to  send  her 
to  him  at  once  ;'  and  the  backward  motion 
of  his  head  indicated  the  studio. 

'  Let  me  go  to  him  first,'  she  whispered. 
*  I  have  left  him  too  long,  and  suspense  may 
have  made  him  ill ;'  and  he  drew  back  to 
let  her  pass. 

The  man  bolted  the  door,  and  went  down 
to  the  kitchen.  Dr.  Lyall  could  hear  his 
shuffling  footsteps  along  the  passage,  as  he 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  drawing-room  ; 
but  as  he  opened  the  door  he  heard  a  shrill, 
terrified  cry  : 

*  Alick,  Alick  !  For  God's  sake  come  !' 
It  was  Hester's  voice. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

JULIUS. 

•  Forbear  to  judge,  for  we  are  sinners  all.' 

Shakespeare. 

The  next  moment  Dr.  Lyall  was  in  the 
studio  ;  but  even  as  he  took  that  quick  stride 
across  the  hall  a  suspicion  of  the  truth  flashed 
upon  his  mind,  and,  strange  to  say,  he  was 
fully  prepared  for  the  scene  that  met  his 
eyes. 

Julius  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  with  Hester  clinging  to  his  arm.  His 
shirt  was  unfastened  at  the  neck,  and  an  open 
razor  was  in  his  hand  ;  and  his  face  looked 
like  the  face  of  a  dead  man,  it  was  so  gray 
and  ashy.  Hester  was  hanging  on  his  right 
arm  with  all  her  force.  Dr.  Lyall  walked  up 
to  them,  and  struck  open  Julius's  hand.     The 
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razor  fell  to  the  ground,  and  Dr.  Lyall 
picked  it  up  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

'You  contemptible  coward  !'  he  said,  look- 
ing full  into  Julius's  eyes.  '  Come  away  from 
him,  Hester  ;  you  shall  not  touch  him.  You 
unmanly,  pitiful  hound,  to  terrify  a  woman  in 
this  mean  way  !' 

Alick's  eyes  flashed  fire  at  the  miserable 
man,  but  Hester  only  flung  her  arms  round 
her  husband. 

'  He  is  mad,  Alick — he  is  mad  with  shame 
and  misery,  and  you  shall  not  speak  to  him  in 
this  way  !  Julius,  my  darling,  do  not  glare  at 
us  so.  Alick  will  not  hurt  you.  No  one  shall 
hurt  you  while  I  am  by !'  And  the  fond, 
faithful  creature  rocked  him  in  her  arms  as 
though  he  were  an  infant. 

Alick  looked  at  them  both  with  quiet  dis- 
dain. Hester's  pitiful  tenderness  seemed  to 
fill  him  with  impatience. 

'Good  heavens!'  he  observed;  'how  can  you 
be  so  credulous  ?  Hester,  he  is  not  mad ;  he  is 
only  fooling  you.  Do  you  suppose  ' — with  an 
irony  that  seemed  almost  cruel — '  that  the 
fellow  w^ould  really  have  cut  his  throat  ? 
Keep  off  him,  and  let  me  give  him  the 
thrashing  he  deserves!' 
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Dr.  Lyall  hardly  meant  what  he  said  ;  but 
he  was  in  a  towering  rage,  and  JuHus  must 
be  threatened  and  browbeaten.  In  spite  of 
his  anger,  he  would  not  have  laid  a  finger  on 
the  abject  creature  before  him  ;  but  Julius 
shrank  back  in  affright. 

'  Do  not  let  him  touch  me  !'  he  implored. 
*  He  is  a  stronger  man  than  I  am,  and  I  never 
knew  how  to  fence.  Get  him  out  of  the 
room,  Hester,  and  I  will  promise  not  to  kill 
myself!' 

Then  Dr.  Lyall  broke  into  a  disdainful 
laugh. 

'  Oh,  you  are  quite  safe,  Hester  ;  you  will 
not  be  a  widow  yet.  I  would  trust  Julius 
with  a  roomful  of  razors  ;  he  is  far  too  fond 
of  his  precious  self  to  do  himself  damage. 
He  never  could  bear  pain  or  discomfort.' 

'You  are  a  brute,  Alick  !'  returned  Julius, 
stung  to  weak  fury  by  this  contempt.  '  You 
think  I  got  up  the  show  to  frighten  Hester, 
because  she  was  so  hard  to  me  ;  but  you  are 
'wrong.  I  meant  to  do  it ;  I  was  trying  to  do 
it  when  she  came  in  and  found  me  !' 

*  All  the  same,  you  would  never  have  done 
it,'  replied  his  brother-in-law.  He  did  not 
disbelieve  him  in  the  least.    '  You  are  far  too 
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great  a  coward  for  that  sort  of  game,  and  I 
advise  you  not  to  try  it  on  again.  A  second 
attempt  might  be  equally  successful,  and  land 
you  in  the  county  asylum.  There  !  you  may 
have  your  toy;'  and  he  actually  flung  the 
closed  razor  at  his  feet. 

Dr.  Lyall  knew  the  exact  measure  of  the 
man  on  whom  he  was  hurling  these  con- 
temptuous epithets.  His  hard,  pitiless  sar- 
casms would  sting  Julius  in  his  most  vulner- 
able part.  No  man  likes  to  be  called  a 
coward,  or  to  be  accused  of  playing  the  fool. 
Julius  in  his  weak  despair  had  tried  for  a 
tragical  denouement  ;  he  was  in  that  state  of 
mind  when  even  death  seemed  preferable  to 
reaping  the  effects  of  his  own  wrong-doing. 
He  courted  death,  but  a  sudden  horror  of 
pain  and  blood-letting  had  made  his  hand 
tremble.  The  cold  edge  of  the  steel  had 
hardly  grazed  his  skin  when  Hester  had 
seized  his  arm,  with  that  cry  for  help. 

Julius  could  bear  it  no  longer.  He 
wTench^d  himself  free  from  Hester's  clinging 
hands,  and  flung  himself  face  downwards  on 
Ray's  couch.  The  child's  pillow  was  stiil 
there,  and  a  crumpled  Robinson  Crusoe 
handkerchi<ef  that  Harry  had  given  her.     The 
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coarse,  fiimsv  rao^  was  soon  wetted  with  tears 
of  weak  rage.  He  was  suffering  terribly  at 
that  moment.  He  had  brought  ruin  on  his 
innocent  wife  and  children.  The  very  couch 
he  lay  on  would  be  taken  away,  and  his  sick 
child  would  have  nothing  but  the  bare  floor. 
If  A  lick  would  not  help  them,  they  must 
starve  or  go  to  the  workhouse.  His  pictures 
would  be  seized — and  he  could  not  paint 
another  in  a  hurry.  He  was  not  a  fast 
worker,  and  at  times  his  hand  seemed  to  lose 
its  cunning.  How  was  Hester,  with  all  her 
goodwill  and  courage,  to  support  them  ? 
Here  he  groaned  aloud. 

Dr.  Lyall  paused  as  he  heard  that  sound. 
*  Poor  beggar !'  he  muttered  between  his  teeth, 
as  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room.  The 
steady  movement  to  and  fro  seemed  to  help 
him  to  think  connectedly.  Hester  was  kneel- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  couch ;  she  would  not 
quit  the  spot  where  Julius  was.  Until  that 
moment  she  never  realized  what  despair 
meant.  The  husband  of  her  choice  w^as 
beside  her,  and  she  knew  him  now  to  be 
the  poorest  creature  that  a  man  could  be,  and 
yet  she  loved  him — even  when  the  brother 
who  had  been  her  comfort  and  support  from 
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early  girlhood  was  overwhelming  him  with 
measureless  contempt.  If  Alick  failed  her, 
all  was  lost  Indeed,  and  Hester  Vincent  was 
of  all  women  most  miserable. 

Now  and  then  Dr.  Lyall's  eyes  rested  for 
a  moment  on  that  rio^id  kneelinof  figure,  but 
he  spoke  no  word  to  her  as  he  paced  up  and 
down  the  long  studio.  Different  objects  in 
the  room  arrested  him,  and  he  paused  before 
each,  as  though  appraising  Its  value.  Now 
it  was  an  Indian  cabinet,  a  Florentine  lamp, 
or  some  piece  of  tapestry,  with  rich,  subdued 
colouring  and  curious  woven  figures  ;  a 
panelled  screen  that  was  the  envy  of  con- 
noisseurs, or  a  marble  group  of  exquisite 
beauty.  Presently  he  paused  again,  this 
time  by  the  couch. 

'  Look  here,  Julius,'  he  said  impatiently,  in 
his  ordinary  tone,  '  we  have  had  enough  of 
this  foolery.  Try  to  be  a  man  for  once  in 
your  life,  and  face  the  whole  thing.  It  has 
to  be  faced,'  he  added  slowly,  'and  it  will  be 
better  for  you  if  you  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it.' 

Possibly  Julius  detected  some  relenting  in 
Alick's  voice,  for  after  a  moment  he  sat  up 
and  pushed  his   hair  off  his   face.      His   lips 
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were  no  longer  ashy,  but  his  whole  aspect 
was  quenched  and  dimmed  ;  he  looked  like 
the  ghost  of  the  bright,  handsome  Julius 
Vincent.  '  Jf  thou  faint  in  the  day  of  ad- 
versity thy  strength  is  small,'  observed  the 
wise  king,  and  Julius's  weak  nature  succumbed 
easily  to  the  storm. 

'  I  do  not  promise  to  help  you,'  he  con- 
tinued. '  I  am  not  sure  that  help  is  possible  ; 
but,  for  the  sake  of  Hester  and  the  children, 
I  will  see  what  can  be  done.  But  you  must 
be  frank  w^ith  me.  Hester  has  told  me  a 
good  deal,  but  she  seemed  confused  between 
the  various  creditors.' 

Thus  admonished,  Julius  began  a  hurried, 
garbled  statement,  which  was  at  once  sternly 
checked. 

'  Let  us  have  each  point  separately,  please. 
I  must  understand  everything  as  I  go  on. 
You  owe  Kipple  and  Kedge  ninety  pounds. 
Very  well  ;  now  go  on.' 

After  all,  it  was  not  easy  to  understand  ; 
it  cost  Alick  much  trouble  and  patience  before 
he  became  master  of  the  situation.  Kipple 
and  Kedge  were  the  least  important  of  the 
creditors.  Julius  owed  a  far  larger  sum  for 
the  furniture  and  costly  toys  he  had  so  reck- 
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lessly  accumulated ;  but  even  this  was  less 
ruinous  than  the  bill  to  which  he  had  so 
thoughtlessly  put  his  name. 

Julius  had  gained  absolutely  nothing  by 
the  transaction.  In  a  fit  of  weak  good- 
nature he  had  consented  to  oblige  a  friend 
— a  somewhat  shady  Bohemian,  who  lived 
by  his  wits,  and  called  himself  a  literary  man. 
O'Brien  had  warned  Julius  against  him  more 
than  once. 

'  Jamieson  is  a  pleasant-spoken  sort  of 
chap,'  he  observed ;  *  but  he  is  without 
ballast.  He  is  always  borrowing  fivers  of 
his  accommodating  friends.  He  tried  to 
borrow  of  me  once,  but  I  told  him  I  was 
fairly  cleaned  out.' 

Julius  had  only  a  vague  notion  how  it  had 
all  happened.  It  was  after  a  roistering 
supper,  in  the  doubtful  precincts  known  as 
Bohemia,  amidst  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke, 
and  after  hot  whisky-toddy,  that  Jamieson 
had  wheedled  him  into  affixing  his  signature. 

'  He  said  I  was  quite  safe/  continued 
Julius  ruefully  —  'that  he  would  take  the 
thing  up  himself  in  three  months.' 

'Where  is  this  precious  friend  of  yours 
now  ?'   was    Dr.    Lyall's   next  question ;    and 
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Julius  was  obliged  to  confess  that  no  one 
knew  his  whereabouts.  He  had  disappeared 
suddenly  from  his  lodgings,  leaving  large 
arrears  of  rent,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he 
was  in  New  York. 

More  than  once  during  Julius's  ignoble 
confessions  his  brother-in-law  had  looked 
at  him  sharply.  The  mixture  of  childish 
ignorance  and  obliquity  perplexed  and  baffled 
him.  Was  there  some  deficiency  in  his  moral 
nature  ?  Was  he  wholly  to  blame  for  this 
terrible  irresponsibility  —  for  this  deviation 
from  rectitude — this  utter  want  of  principle  ? 

'When  I  married  him  I  knew  he  was  not 
as  strong  as  other  men,'  Hester  had  said 
only  an  hour  before ;  and  yet,  If  he  had  been 
absolutely  demoralized  and  irreclaimable, 
would  a  woman  like  Hester  have  loved  him  ? 

It  was  incomprehensible ;  it  was  one  of 
those  startling  paradoxes  which  meet  every 
earnest  student  of  human  nature.  Nero 
fiddling  among  the  ruins  of  burning  Rome 
was  only  a  deeper,  darker  mystery  than 
Julius  reading  Zola  by  his  blazing  pine-logs, 
with  that  load  of  debts  in  the  background 
and  the  patient,  toiling  wife  by  her  smoky 
fire.     Allck  felt  vaguely  that  he  was  out  of 
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his  depth.  A  man  of  JuHus's  calibre  was  a 
sealed  book  to  him. 

*  There  are  no  asylums  for  moral  lunatics,' 
he  thought,  *  or  Julius  would  be  a  first-class 
candidate.  It  would  do  him  good  to  strip 
him  of  his  creature  comforts — to  make  him 
eat  the  bread  of  affliction  and  drink  the 
water  of  affliction,  until  his  gross  selfishness 
were  purged.'  But  he  kept  these  thoughts 
to  himself. 

'  There  is  no  need  for  us  to  talk  any  more,' 
he  said  abruptly.  '  I  know  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  know.  I  must  think  over 
things  a  little.' 

'  You  are  not  going  to  leave  us,  Alick  ?' 
and  Julius  looked  as  frightened  as  a  child 
who  knows  he  is  to  be  left  In  the  dark. 

'  Of  course  I  must  leave  you  ;'  and  Alick's 
voice  was  hard  and  uncompromising.  '  Have 
I  not  just  said  that  I  must  think  what  Is  to 
be  done  ?     To  think,  I  must  be  alone.' 

'  But  you  will  come  back  soon,  Alick  ?  I 
know  I  have  played  the  fool,  but  it  is  no  use 
to  say  I  am  sorry — you  would  not  believe 
me ;  but  you  shall  see  that  I  can  work.  I 
will  dig,  I  will  break  stones  upon  the  road, 
I   will  turn  an  organ — anything  rather  than 
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Beauty-bright  should  starve  !'  And  Julius 
stretched  out  his  white,  beautifully-shaped 
hands  with  an  eloquent  gesture  that  brought 
a  derisive  curl  to  Alick's  lips. 

'  Breaking  stones  is  not  very  remunerative, 
I  believe.  I  think  you  had  better  stick  to 
your  palette.' 

Then  Julius  groaned. 

'  How  am  I  to  evolve  ideas  on  a  bare 
crust  ?  A  man  must  have  food  and  warmth 
to  create  the  beautiful.' 

'  Indeed !  I  thought  Chatterton  starved 
in  a  garret ;  and  though  I  have  not  their 
names  handy,  I  am  sure  I  have  read  of  a 
score  of  artists  who  painted  their  masterpieces 
amid  sorry  surroundings.  Your  excuse  will 
not  hold  water,  Julius.' 

*  I  dare  say  you  are  right,'  returned  Julius 
sullenly  ;  '  but  I  am  certain  of  one  thing,  that 
privation  would  soon  kill  me.  You  are  too 
robust,  too  bracing  altogether,  Alick,  to 
understand  how  a  man  of  my  constitution 
feels.' 

'  Perhaps  so  ;  but  I  am  not  quite  in  the 
mood  to  argue  the  point.  You  had  better 
go  to  bed,  Julius.'  Then  he  paused,  as 
Hester  looked  at  him  wistfully.      '  I  shall  be 
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with  you  early  in  the  morning.  Try  to 
sleep ;  you  can  do  nothing  more  to-night. 
Julius,  if  you  have  any  consideration,  comfort 
your  poor  wife  ;'  and  then  he  went  out  of  the 
room. 

But  this  time  Hester  did  not  follow  him. 
Her  nerves  were  too  much  shaken,  and,  in 
spite  of  Alick's  sneers,  she  could  not  trust 
Julius  out  of  her  sight. 

'  He  is  a  good  fellow/  murmured  Julius,  as 
the  door  closed  ;  '  hut  he  was  terribly  crush- 
ing. I  have  been  a  brute,  Hester!  It  was 
a  bad  day  for  you  when  you  married  me.' 

'  It  is  too  late  to  think  of  that  now.' 

'  By  Jove  !  I  should  think  it  was.  You 
will  have  to  put  up  with  a  bad  bargain. 
After  all,  it  is  more  your  fault  than  mine. 
How  is  a  man  to  help  his  nature?  If  you 
had  not  given  in  to  me  so  much,  I  might 
have  been  different  ;  but  from  the  first  you 
spoilt  me.' 

*  Oh,  Julius!*  She  was  too  faint  and  worn 
for  any  louder  reproach.  Would  he  argue 
with  delicate  sophistry  until  he  had  convinced 
her  that  their  ruin  was  more  her  fault  than 
his? 

'  The    woman    whom    thou    gavest    to    be 
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with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I 
did  eat.'  Had  man's  sophistry  begun  from 
that  day  when  our  first  parent  strove  to 
shelter  himself  behind  the  woman's  wrong- 
doing ? 

*  Oh,  Julius  !'  But  the  tears  gathered  to 
the  weary  eyes. 

*  He  was  right.  I  have  been  a  brute,  and 
I  know  it  now,'  continued  Julius,  walking 
up  and  down  the  room  with  agitated  steps. 
'Allck  longed  to  kick  me.  I  saw  it  in  his 
eyes,  and  It  would  have  served  me  right. 
You  are  too  good  for  me,  Hester  !  I  have 
never  deserved  you  ;'  and  then,  in  his  boyish, 
impulsive  fashion,  he  fell  on  his  knees  before 
her.  '  If  I  could  only  have  finished  that 
business,  and  left  you  a  widow  !' 

Then  Hester  caught  at  his  arm  again  with 
a  cry. 

'  You  shall  kill  me  first,  Julius  !' 
'  Yes,  and  hang  for  it.  Faugh  !  why  do 
you  put  such  horrible  Ideas  Into  my  head  ? 
Why  are  you  looking  at  me  like  that,  Hester? 
You  foolish  woman  !  don't  you  know  what 
Allck  said — that  I  had  not  the  pluck  to  do 
It  ?  And  he  was  right.  Like  Mantallnl,  I 
object  to  be  a  damp,  unpleasant  body.' 
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'  Julius  !  Julius  !  how  dare  you  joke  about 
such  a  thing  to  me  —  your  wife  ?'  And 
Hester's  eyes  began  to  flash  dangerously. 

'  Upon  my  soul !  I  never  felt  less  inclined 
to  joke  in  my  life,'  returned  Julius  apologeti- 
cally. *  I  only  wanted  to  make  you  com- 
fortable. I  shall  never  try  it  again,  Hester. 
I  funked  the  whole  thing.  It  is  only  my 
way  of  saying  that  I  am  sorry.' 

'  I  must  believe  you,  for  the  sake  of  my 
own  peace  of  mind,'  she  replied  wearily. 
And  then,  as  he  still  knelt  before  her,  she 
put  back  his  disordered  hair  and  looked  at 
him. 

Julius  was  still  pale,  and  there  was  a 
nervous  twitching  about  his  lips.  His  con- 
science and  his  nerves  were  suffering ;  but 
his  face  was  still  to  her  the  perfect  face  of 
her  young  lover. 

'  Julius,'  she  said,  with  a  dry,  choking  sob, 
'  say  something  kind  to  me  to-night,  for  I 
feel  as  though  my  strength  were  gone  and 
my  heart  were  breaking  ;'  and,  as  he  looked 
vaguely  alarmed  at  this,  '  I  have  been  a 
good  wife  to  you,'  she  went  on  heavily. 

*  For  heaven's  sake  don't  talk  to  me  like 
that !'  he  said,  rising  to  his  feet.     '  You  are 
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tired  out,  and  nervous.  Alick  said  you  were 
to  try  to  sleep.  Don't  let  us  stop  in  this 
horrible  room  any  longer.  I  have  suffered 
tortures  in  it  already.'  Then  he  kissed  her 
cold  lips,  and  tried  to  draw  her  from  her 
place  ;  but  for  the  moment  she  resisted 
him. 

^  Let  me  say  something  first.  I  was  not 
good  to  you  to-night,  Julius.  I  had  no  right 
to  be  so  angry  with  my  husband.' 

'  I  forgive  you,  my  dear  child !'  he  returned 
magnanimously. 

*  Yes,  but  I  am  not  sure  I  forgive  myself. 
It  is  a  wife's  duty  to  bear  everything.  Julius, 
I  want  you  to  know  that  if  the  whole  world 
turns  against  you  I  shall  be  faithful.  If 
you  sink  any  lower,  you  will  take  me  with 
you.  We  shall  sink  together.'  Then,  for 
a  moment,  shame  kept  him  silent.  Fool, 
reprobate  as  he  was,  this  woman's  tender- 
ness abashed  him.  He  hung  his  head  before 
her,  like  a  child  overwhelmed  with  penitence. 
'  You  will  remember  that,  whatever  happens,' 
she  continued  in  sweet,  solemn  tones,  '  if  you 
fall  you  will  drag  me  with  you.  But ' — with 
a  sudden  change  of  tone — '  you  will  be  good, 
you  will   be   true!     Julius,  if  love  can  save, 
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my  love  will  save  you,  for  I  will  never  let 
you  go.' 

'  God  bless  you,  Hester  !'  was  all  he  could 
bring  himself  to  say.  But  those  few  words 
became  him  better  than  any  eloquence  ;  It 
spoke  well  for  him  that  he  made  no  promise, 
strove  for  no  defence,  that  he  did  not  even 
venture  to  meet  his  wife's  Impassioned  look. 

'  We  will  go  now,'  she  said,  touching  his 
hand  ;  and  then  they  walked  sadly  and  silently 
to  their  room. 

'  Is  that  dad  ?'  asked  Ray  drowsily,  as 
they  passed  her  cot.  Then  Julius  laid  his 
head  down  on  the  pillow  beside  the  child's. 
*  Dad's  crying.  Has  mother  been  naughty 
to  my  own  dad  ?'  asked  Ray  anxiously. 
But  Hester  shook  her  head  with  a  sorrowful 
smile. 

'  No  one  has  been  naughty  to  father,  but 
he  Is  unhappy,  and  his  little  girl  must  com- 
fort him.' 

'  Dad  Is  always  good,'  murmured  Ray,  as 
the  small  thin  fingers  played  with  Julius's 
hair.  '  Don't  cry  any  more,  dad.  Shall  I 
tell  you  a  nice  story  to  send  you  to  aleep  ? 
There  wa^  the  little  girl  who  went  to  be  an 
angel,  you  know.' 
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'  I  would  rather  hear  about  Red  Riding- 
Hood,  Beauty-bright — Mr.  Wolf  is  such  fun!' 
and  actually  Julius  listened  patiently  while 
Ray,  in  her  shrill  little  voice,  narrated  the 
story.  He  even  laughed  at  certain  points 
in  a  praiseworthy  manner.  '  Mr.  Wolf  is  a 
terrible  fellow  !'  he  said  once. 

'  Yes  ;  but  it  is  not  true,*  returned  the 
child,  with  a  satisfied  smile.  '  Mr.  Wolf 
never  frightens  poor  little  girls  now,  you 
know.  It  is  only  make-believe  ;  Harry 
says  so.' 

'  Julius,  the  child  must  go  to  sleep  now  ; 
she  is  only  exciting  herself.'  But  long  after 
Julius  had  fallen  into  an  uneasy  sleep,  Hester 
heard  the  little  one  talking  to  herself  : 

'  Dad  was  crying — his  eyes  were  quite 
wet.  I  don't  like  dad  to  cry.  When  I 
am  an  angel,  I  shall  ask  God  to  make  dad 
an  angel,  too  ;  he  will  be  such  a  beautiful 
one,  far  beautifuller  than  mammie,'  finished 
Ray  sleepily  ;  and  Hester  smiled  drearily 
to  herself  in  the  darkness. 

'  Try  to  sleep,'  Alick  had  said ;  but  how 
could  any  woman  sleep  with  that  heavy 
leaden  weight  upon  her  heart?  Hester  lay 
there  motionless,  and  aching   from   head   to 
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foot  with  dull  physical  pain.  Her  whole 
body  seemed  racked  from  the  fierce  tension 
of  those  last  few  hours,  but  nothing — nothing- 
could  still  the  agony  of  her  thoughts.  To- 
morrow Alick  would  come  to  them,  and  say 
there  was  nothing  he  could  do.  He  would 
be  kind  and  sympathizing  ;  he  would  tell  her 
that  the  boys'  education  would  be  assured. 
Perhaps  Pamela  would  offer  some  trifling 
help  —  a  few  pounds  for  present  needs. 
Alick  would  take  a  lodging  for  them — a 
mean,  shabby  set  of  rooms,  in  which  Julius 
would  chafe  and  fret  from  morning  to  night. 
And  then  he  would  try  to  find  her  employ- 
ment. Perhaps  some  patient  of  his  might 
consent  to  take  her  as  a  daily  governess. 
She  might  give  music  -  lessons,  and  Julius 
would  teach  drawing. 

Hester  strove  to  picture  their  future  life. 
She  thought  of  Julius  trudging  backwards 
and  forwards  in  his  shabby,  threadbare  coat, 
a  discontented,  embittered  man  ;  of  herself, 
growing  thin  and  gray  with  efforts  to  keep 
even  that  poor  roof  over  their  heads.  Ray 
would  dwindle  and  pine  in  the  uncongenial 
atmosphere  ;  she  would  miss  her  merry  play- 
fellow.     The    few   luxuries    that    they   were 
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able  to  procure  for  her  now  would  be  miss- 
ing then.  Alick  would  do  his  best  for 
them  ;  but  two  growing  lads  to  clothe  and 
feed  would  cripple  his  resources.  He  would 
be  married  ;  perhaps  he  might  have  children 
of  his  own,  and  there  would  be  little  to  spare 
for  Harry  and  Phil.  *  Oh,  Heaven,  have 
mercy  on  my  unfortunate  husband  and 
children !'  prayed  Hester,  as  the  drops  of 
anguish  stood  on  her  brow ;  for  even  at  that 
moment,  when  her  fainting  heart  could  find 
no  comfort,  she  forgot  to  pray  for  herself. 
Divine  unselfishness  of  wifehood  and  mother- 
hood! At  that  moment,  in  the  eyes  of  watch- 
ing angels,  Hester  was  sublime. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


KIPPLE    AND    KEDGE    ARE    SATISFIED. 


'  Every  man  bears  within  him  a  Prometheus— creator, 
rebel,  and  martyr.' — Thoughts  of  a  Queen. 

'  Weakness  is  the  only  fault  that  cannot  be  cured.' — La 
Rochefoucauld. 

As  Dr.  Lyall  let  himself  into  his  house  with 
his  latch-key,  a  drowsy  twitter  or  two  from 
the  eaves  warned  him  that  the  day  was 
breaking.  Already  there  was  a  faint  gray 
duskiness,  which  would  soon  broaden  into 
light.  How  many  hours  had  passed  since 
he  had  heard  that  tap  on  the  window ! 
The  gas  was  still  burning  dimly  in  his 
study.  He  turned  it  off,  pulled  up  the 
blinds,  and  sat  down  in  his  easy-chair.  He 
felt  chilled  and  weary,  and  even  the  smoul- 
dering embers  of  the  fire  that  he  had  lighted 
for  Hester  were  grateful  to  him.  He  had 
told  Julius  that  he  must  have  time  to  think  ; 
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but  the  problem  he  had  set  himself  to  solve 
was  a  terrible  one.  He  knew,  as  he  sat 
down  beside  those  gray  ashes,  that  it  was 
one  that  involved  his  own  peace  of  mind. 
How  could  Hester  and  her  children  be 
saved  without  a  bitter  surrender  of  his  own 
happiness  ? 

But  he  must  first  revolve  the  whole  ques- 
tion. There  must  be  no  impulsive  haste,  no 
rash  generosity  ;  he  must  weigh  rival  claims, 
and  judge  dispassionately,  as  though  he  were 
an  unprejudiced  observer.  '  I  must  not  only 
think  of  Hester,'  he  said  to  himself;  '  I  must 
consider  Gerda — my  interests  are  hers  now. 
How  would  Gerda  have  me  act  ?'  And  then 
he  set  himself  to  argue  the  matter  point  by 
point.  His  little  capital  amounted  to  about 
nine  hundred  pounds,  and  Julius's  liabilities 
were  over  eight  hundred.  He  might  spare  a 
hundred  or  so  to  satisfy  Kipple  and  Kedge, 
but  he  knew  that  this  would  only  bring  down 
the  other  creditors — that  all  must  be  paid 
or  none. 

Even  if  he  were  to  strip  himself  of  half 
his  little  stock  of  money  to  pay  Julius's  debts, 
there  would  still  be  that  bill.  Julius  had 
been  a  mere    cat's-paw    in    the    hands  of   a 
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designing  rascal  ;  he  had  brought  ruin — 
absolute  ruin — on  his  own  head. 

*  He  is  more  fool  than  knave,'  he  thought 
bitterly ;  and  then  again  he  marvelled  at  the 
strange  inconsistency  of  human  nature.  How 
could  Hester,  with  her  intense  love  of  truth, 
her  strong,  honourable  nature,  love  a  man 
like  Julius  ?  '  It  is  the  irony  of  fate,'  he 
thought  ;  *  it  is  the  most  inscrutable  of  all 
psychological  questions,  this  strange  affinity 
of  souls  that  are  at  once  so  dissimilar  and 
unequal.' 

No,  there  could  be  no  compromise,  no 
nice  adjustment  of  affairs,  in  Julius's  case. 
The  Philistines  were  upon  him  in  grim 
earnest ;  he  must  satisfy  the  claims  of  his 
numerous  creditors,  or  the  furniture  and  all 
his  personal  effects  would  be  seized. 

Hester's  sense  of  honour  made  the  ex- 
posure and  disgrace  intolerable  to  her.  All 
these  years  she  had  worked  and  toiled  that 
she  might  keep  a  respectable  home  for  her 
husband  and  children  ;  the  bread  she  had 
earned  had  been  sweet  to  her,  and  when  at 
night  she  laid  her  weary  head  upon  the 
pillow,  the  thought  that  she  owed  no  man 
anything  had  given  her  peace. 
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But  now  all  Cromehurst  would  know  of 
Julius  Vincent's  disgrace  ;  she  could  no  longer 
hold  up  her  head  as  she  walked  along  the 
streets.  Daintree  House  would  be  closed, 
and  her  pupils  scattered. 

How  little  he  would  be  able  to  do  for  her! 
The  boys  would  still  be  his  care  ;  but  it 
would  be  out  of  his  power  to  support  the 
whole  family. 

^  When  we  are  married,  Gerda  will  be  good 
to  them,'  he  thought,  and  he  repeated  this 
half  aloud — '  when  we  are  married  !'  How 
sweet  the  words  sounded  !  He  was  growing 
weary  of  his  solitude  ;  Pamela  was  no  com- 
panion to  him.  He  wanted  to  see  his  wife's 
face  when  he  came  home  of  an  evening  ;  he 
needed  her  gentleness  and  affection.  '  No 
man  ever  needed  a  wife  more,'  he  said  to 
himself,  as  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  began 
slowly  pacing  up  and  down. 

It  was  growing  lighter  now,  and  he  could 
discern  the  various  objects  in  the  room. 
There  was  the  chair  where  Gerda  had  sat 
that  last  evening.  He  laid  his  hand  upon 
it  caressingly  as  he  passed  ;  but  he  was  too 
restless  to  pause  in  that  monotonous  walk. 

Some  inexorable  power — was  it  the  voice 
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of  conscience  ? — seemed  to  compel  him  to 
picture  the  future.  A  dreary  series  of 
tableaux  seemed  to  rise  before  his  mental 
vision  one  by  one,  and  stamp  themselves  in- 
delibly upon  his  mind.  The  years  were 
passing  ;  he  and  Gerda  were  man  and  wife. 
The  claims  of  his  love  had  prevailed  over 
a  sister's  suffering  ;  she  was  the  mother  of 
his  children,  and  dearer  to  him  than  ever. 

They  loved  each  other — they  would  always 
love  each  other  ;  but  was  there  no  cloud  upon 
their  happiness  ?  In  his  rounds  he  would 
sometimes  see  a  threadbare,  shabby  figure 
slouching  furtively  through  the  back  ways  to 
the  poor  lodgings  that  represented  home  to 
him.  and  in  this  prematurely-aged  man  he 
would  recognise  the  once  brilliant,  versatile 
Julius  Vincent.  Yes,  the  pcor  butterfly  had 
been  broken  on  the  wheel  ;  adversity  had 
scorched  the  weak  soul  too  severely,  and 
deterioration  and  moral  atrophy  had  been  the 
result.  Julius  had  collapsed  into  an  utter 
wreck  ;  his  very  gifts  had  rusted.  No  one 
would  buy  his  pictures  ;  his  hand  had  indeed 
lost  its  cunning.  His  child's  death  had 
reduced  him  to  feeble  despair,  and  he  no 
longer  cared  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 
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'  He  will  die  too,  but  not  now — not  until 
some  weary  years  have  been  lived  through,' 
whispered  the  voice.  '  When  Hester  stands 
beside  his  grave  and  Ray's,  she  will  thank 
God  that  the  two  she  loved  so  dearly  and 
mourned  so  truly  are  at  rest/ 

Another  tableau  :  he  has  entered  that  poor 
lodging.  Can  that  be  Hester — that  gray- 
haired,  gaunt  woman  who  greets  him  in  that 
subdued,  hopeless  voice  ? 

She  may  well  be  hopeless,  for  day  by  day 
she  must  live  with  that  poor  wreck  of  man- 
hood before  her  eyes.  She  must  tend  him 
faithfully,  and  shield  that  failing  brain  from 
the  wondering  attention  of  her  boys.  She 
has  grown  old  with  work  and  sorrow.  From 
early  morn  to  late  night  she  toils  for  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life.  Alick  can  do  no  more  for 
her.  He  has  children  of  his  own  ;  and  of  late 
years  Harry  and  Phil  have  been  burdens  to 
him.  Alick  looks  harassed,  and  more  than 
once  Gerda  has  sorrowfully  confided  to 
Hester  her  fears  that  he  is  working  too 
hard. 

*  Have  you  come  to  see  Julius  ?  It  is  one 
of  his  bad  days.' 

Good  heavens  !  is  he  mad   or  dreaming  ? 
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The  pictures  are  living  realities  ;  they  are 
before  him  like  the  fiery  writing  on  the  wall. 
Even  Hester's  voice,  so  changed  and  plain- 
tive, seems  sounding  loudly  in  his  ears. 

The  twitterino:  of  wakinor  birds  erows 
louder ;  the  grayness  is  shot  with  a  faint 
streak  of  pink. 

'  It  is  not  possible  to  stand  by  and  see  it !' 
he  exclaims,  as  he  flings  himself  again  into 
his  chair.  '  I  will  go  to  Gerda ;  I  will  ask 
her  what  is  to  be  done.' 

But  he  groans  as  he  says  this.  To  tell 
Gerda  is  to  seal  his  fate,  and  hers  too. 
Well  he  knows  what  she  will  bid  him  do. 
But  his  resolve  to  tell  her  grows  in  force. 
As  the  sweet,  still  light  steals  over  the 
ghostly  shadows  of  his  room,  his  will,  always 


a  strong  one,  is  set  to  do  this  th 
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Alick  Lyall  knew  himself  better  than  other 
people  knew  him.  Under  his  quiet  reserve 
there  beat  a  tender,  unselfish  heart.  He 
loved  his  young  betrothed  with  a  passion  that 
surprised  himself ;  but  such  was  the  man's 
nature,  that  any  personal  happiness  gained  by 
the  sacrifice  of  other  lives  was  simply  impos- 
sible to  him. 

*  I    will     tell     Gerda,    and    abide    by    her 
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decision,'  he  thought,  as  he  went  up  to  his 
room  for  a  brief  rest  before  the  labours  of  the 
day  began. 

Pamela  thought  her  brother  looked 
strangely  ill  at  breakfast-time.  He  could 
eat  little,  but  drank  his  coffee  feverishly. 

'  Were  you  disturbed  last  night,  Alick  ?' 
she  asked,  with  some  concern  in  her  voice. 
'  I  did  not  hear  the  night-bell.' 

'  I  was  out  until  nearly  three,'  was  the  brief 
answer.  '  I  believe  I  have  only  had  an  hour's 
sleep.  Will  you  give  me  some  more  coffee  ? 
It  seems  to  pick  one  up  best.' 

*  I  suppose  it  was  an  anxious  case  ?'  she 
remarked  innocently  as  she  passed  him  the 
cup. 

'  I  have  seldom  had  a  more  anxious  one,' 
was  his  response  ;  and  then  he  rose  from  the 
table. 

He  had  much  to  do,  and  little  time  to  do 
it  in.  For  once  his  patients  must  wait. 
Happily,  he  had  no  pressing  cases  ;  he  could 
leave  them  safely  for  a  few  hours  ;  and 
Hester's  affairs  were  urgent. 

They  were  still  at  breakfast  at  the 
Vicarage  when  he  rang  at  the  bell,  but 
Gerda  came  to  him  at  once,  blushing  like  a 
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wild  rose  with  the  unexpected  pleasure  of 
seeing  him.  But  his  paleness  and  unusual 
gravity  soon  damped  her. 

'  Oh,  Alick,  is  there  anything  the  matter  i^' 
she  asked,  as  he  kissed  her. 

'Yes,  dear;  a  great  deal  has  happened 
since  we  parted  last  evening,  and  I  have 
come  to  ask  you  a  question.' 

Then  she  sat  down  and  pointed  mutely  to 
the  chair  beside  her. 

'  You  look  worn-out,  as  though  you  have 
not  slept  all  night,'  she  said  anxiously,  when 
he  had  taken  the  seat.  '  Now,  you  shall  tell 
me  everything,  and  I  will  not  interrupt  you,' 
she  went  on  softly.  But  her  countenance 
changed,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of  pity  as  he 
told  her  about  Hester's  visit  and  his  inter- 
view with  Julius.  He  only  kept  one  thing 
from  her  —  Julius's  half-delirious  attempt 
at  self-destruction.  He  felt  the  story  was  not 
fit  for  her  ears. 

•  Oh,  Alick,  how  dreadful !  And  it  is  all 
his  fault :  that  makes  it  all  the  harder  for 
poor  Hester.  How  sad  to  think  that 
her  own  husband  has  brought  this  on 
her!' 

'Yes,  it   is  pretty  bad.      If  she  had  only 
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listened  to   me  when    I   begged   her  not  to 

marry  him ' 

But  Gerda  gently  checked  him. 

*  It  is  too  late  to  think  of  that  now  ;  we 
must  look  at  things  as  they  are.  If  I  under- 
stand you  rightly,  unless  they  have  help  at 
once  they  will  be  ruined  ?' 

*  Most  certainly  they  will  be  ruined.  Julius 
owes  eight  hundred  pounds,  and  he  has  not  a 
penny  in  the  world.' 

'  Eight  hundred  ?'  And  then  she  looked 
at  him  wistfully.  '  What  do  you  intend  to 
do,  Alick  ?' 

Her  question  and  the  sweetness  of  her 
look  moved  him  to  sudden  irritation. 

'  I  intend  to  marry  you,'  he  said,  almost 
fiercely. 

The  answer  seemed  to  take  her  by 
surprise. 

'  Do  you  mean,'  she  faltered — '  I  am  very 
stupid,  Alick  ;  I  do  not  seem,  to  grasp  things 
— do  you  mean  by  that,  that  if  we  are 
married  you  will  not  be  able  to  help  Hester  ?' 

*  I  could  help  her,  but  I  could  not  pay 
Julius's  debts.  Darling,  you  must  try  to 
understand — you  must  help  me  to  decide.  I 
have  only  a  small  sum  of  money  laid  aside 
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for  a  rainy  day — ^just  nine  hundred  pounds. 
If  we  marry  this  year  I  may  possibly  have 
to  use  some  of  this  money.  I  told  your 
mother  so ;  it  was  right  that  she  should 
know.  My  income  is  small  at  present,  and 
my  professional  expenses  are  heavy.  Do 
you  follow  me,  Gerda  ?' 

'  Yes,  and  I  understand  all  you  say.  I  see 
it  now,  Alick  :  if  you  pay  Mr.  Vincent's  debts 
we  should  have  to  wait  a  little.' 

'  A  little  ?  We  must  wait  for  years  ! 
Gerda ' — seizing  her  hands  and  speaking 
with  a  strange  intensity  of  tone — '  do  not 
speak  yet  :  listen  to  me  a  moment.  I  am 
sorry  for  Hester — she  is  my  own  sister  ;  but 
she  is  nothing  to  me  compared  to  you.  I 
have  worked  hard  for  many  years — I  have 
tried  to  help  my  family  ;  but  there  are  limits 
to  self-sacrifice.  Is  it  fair  that  the  loss  should 
be  mine  ?' 

Then  she  looked  at  him  very  earnestly. 

'  Will  you  not  say  "  ours  "  ?'  she  whispered 
reproachfully.  '  Your  loss  is  mine — you  know 
it  well,  Alick.' 

*  My  darling,  forgive  me  if  for  once  in  my 
life  I  am  selfish  and  unreasonable.  I  have 
come  for  your  decision,  and  yet   I   dread  to 
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hear  you  speak.  If  I  sacrifice  myself,  I  shall 
sacrifice  you  !' 

'  Alick,  let  me  ask  you  one  question  : 
should  we  be  happy  if  we  married  and  left 
Hester  to  her  fate  ?'  Then  he  was  silent  ; 
it  was  the  same  question  that  he  had  put  to 
himself.  '  Would  our  home  be  blest  and 
peaceful  ?'  she  went  on,  in  the  same  quiet 
tone  that  even  now  soothed  him.  '  Should 
we  feel  no  self-reproach  when  we  saw 
Hester's  misery  ?  AHck,  I  know  you  far 
too  well  ;  there  is  no  need  to  ask  such  a 
question.  You  could  not  do  it  ;  neither 
could  I.' 

'  Do  you  mean  that  we  must  wait  for 
years  ?' 

'  Will  it  be  years  ?'  and  he  could  hear  the 
regret  in  her  voice.  '  But  they  will  pass, 
and  we  shall  always  be  the  same  to  each 
other.      Nothing  could  make  any  difference.' 

'  Let  it  be  so,  then  ;'  but  for  the  moment 
he  could  say  no  more.  Gerda  had  spoken 
with  a  sort  of  tender  exultation.  Her  lover's 
self-sacrifice  seemed  to  ennoble  him  in  her 
eyes  ;  but  Dr.  Lyall  only  felt  a  dull,  smothered 
pain.  *  Let  it  be  so !' — in  those  brief  words 
the  whole  matter  was  settled.      It  had  been  a 
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foregone  conclusion  from  the  first  ;  he  had 
practically  decided  it  when  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  speak  to  Gerda. 

*  You  must  not  be  too  sorry  about  it,'  she 
pleaded  anxiously,  as  he  continued  silent. 
*  It  is  glorious  to  do  as  you  are  doing.  If 
you  only  knew  what  I  think  of  you  !' 

Then  a  faint  smile  came  to  his  lips. 

*  Will  it  make  you  love  me  better  ?'  he 
asked,  a  little  incredulous. 

'  Need  you  ask  such  a  question  ?  My 
love  would  be  worth  nothing  if  it  did  not 
grow.  Will  it  comfort  you  a  little  to  know 
that  ?' 

Then  he  pressed  her  hand  with  a  look 
that  was  sufficiently  eloquent.  It  was  the 
first  time  since  their  engagement  that  she 
had  spoken  to  him  so  plainly  of  her  affection. 
Until  this  morning  the  demonstration  had 
been  on  his  side. 

'Well,  I  must  leave  you,'  he  said,  with  a 
sigh  ;  '  but  there  is  much  to  be  done.' 

*  But  you  will  come  this  evening  ?'  Then 
he  hesitated.  'Just  for  five  minutes.  Alick, 
I  could  not  sleep  unless  I  knew  how  things 
were  with  you  and  Hester.' 

*  Then  in  that  case  I  am  bound  to  come.' 
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'  Thank  you.  I  knew  you  would  be  good 
to  me  ;'  and  then  she  kissed  him  of  her  own 
accord,  and  watched  him  silently  until  he 
was  out  of  sight. 

No  lady  of  olden  times  felt  her  heart  swell 
more  proudly,  as  she  watched  her  knight 
ride  forth  to  tilt  or  tourney  with  her  colours 
floating  from  his  lance,  than  Gerda  felt  as 
she  stood  there  looking  after  Alick  Lyall. 
Was  ever  knight  more  valiant  ?  she  thought. 
Had  he  not  triumphed  over  the  hydra-headed 
monster  selfishness  ?  Was  he  not  going 
forth  to  ransom  the  weak  and  helpless  ? 
Would  she  not  wait  gladly,  thankfully,  for  half 
a  lifetime  for  one  so  leal  and  faithful  ? 

When  Dr.  Lyall  rang  at  the  bell  of  Dain- 
tree  House,  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
exactly  how  to  act.  Hester  must  be  kept 
in  ignorance  of  his  intentions  for  her  own 
good.  He  would  take  Julius  only  into  his 
confidence.  If  Hester  had  guessed  his 
generous  plans  for  her  welfare,  she  would 
have  opposed  him  with  the  whole  strength 
of  her  will  ;  she  would  have  utterly  refused 
to  be  benefited  at  his  expense.  Hester  was 
as  strong  in  her  way  as  Alick  was  in  his, 
and   the  generous  contest  would  have  been 
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long  and  severe.  She  must  be  hoodwinked, 
kept  in  the  dark.  He  must  make  her  believe 
that  some  compromise  would  be  possible. 
But  even  as  these  thoughts  passed  through 
his  mind  Hester  admitted  him. 

Her  face  still  looked  wan  and  gray,  but 
she  was  more  composed.  As  Alick  put  his 
hand  on  the  door  of  her  little  sitting-room 
she  stopped  him. 

*  Julius  is  in  there  with  Ray.' 

*  Julius  in  your  room  !'  he  returned  in  sur- 
prise :  for  it  was  one  of  Julius's  whims  to 
complain  that  the  hideous  combination  of 
colours  in  his  wife's  sitting-room  made  his 
head  ache,  and  he  never  could  be  induced 
to  enter  it. 

'  Yes,  he  has  taken  a  dislike  to  the  studio  ; 
I  cannot  persuade  him  to  cross  the  threshold. 
He  looks  ill — very  ill — and  Ray  is  not  so 
well.'  Hester  spoke  in  the  subdued  voice 
of  one  who  has  nothing  more  to  dread.  That 
crushed,  hopeless  voice  brought  the  moisture 
to  Alick's  eyes. 

'  The  children  are  here  as  usual  ?'  he  began, 
as  the  sound  of  a  piano  attracted  his  ear. 
But  before  she  could  reply  the  schoolroom 
door    opened,    and    a    tall,    slight    girl,    with 
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sallow     complexion     and     soft     dark     eyes, 
stepped  into  the  passage. 

'  Oh,  madame  is  engaged.  Pardonne,  It 
is  the  doctor,  I  see,'  in  a  broken  foreign 
accent. 

'  Mrs.  Vincent  shall  come  to  you  directly, 
mademoiselle,'  observed  Dr.  Lyall.  '  I  will 
not  detain  her  many  minutes.  Let  us  go 
into  the  studio  for  a  moment,  Hester;  we 
shall  be  overheard  here.'  And  she  followed 
him  at  once.  '  Leave  things  as  much  as 
possible  to  mademoiselle/  he  said  kindly. 
'  You  are  not  fit  for  work  to-day.  Where  is 
the  man  ?' 

Then  Hester  explained  that  he  was  in  the 
kitchen.  He  was  very  civil,  and  gave  them 
little  trouble  ;  but  the  cook  had  at  once  given 
warning. 

'  Never  mind,  let  her  go.  Hester,  I  want 
to  tell  you  one  thing  before  I  talk  over 
matters  with  Julius.  I  am  going  to  settle 
that  bill  of  Kipple  and  Kedge's,  and  then  we 
shall  ger  rid  of  the  man.'  Then  a  deep  flush 
came  on  Hester's  cheek. 

'  Oh  no,  Alick  !  I  could  not  hear  of  that 
for  a  moment,  my  dear  brother  ;  Indeed,  you 
must   do   no   such  thing.     Julius  owes  them 
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nearly  a  hundred  pounds.  Besides  '  —  her 
voice  sinking  again — '  it  would  only  be  use- 
less kindness.  Kipple  and  Kedge  are  the 
least  important  of  his  creditors.' 

'I  know  that,'  he  returned  hastily;  'but 
they  have  made  all  the  mischief,  and  it  will 
give  us  time.  I  have  been  thinking  over 
things,'  he  continued,  '  and  I  see  no  reason 
to  be  hopeless.  We  must  have  time  and 
opportunity  to  effect  a  compromise,  and  to 
ensure  this  we  must  settle  Kipple  and 
Kedge.' 

Then  she  caught  his  hand,  and  broke  into 
a  passionate  fit  of  weeping.  She  had  nerved 
herself  for  the  worst ;  but  this  gleam  of  hope, 
the  comfortable  assurance  in  Alick's  voice, 
were  too  much  for  her. 

'  He  does  not  deserve  it ;  we  neither  of 
us  deserve  such  goodness,'  she  sobbed. 

'Never  mind  all  that,  Essie;  let  me  go 
and  talk  to  Julius,  and  then  we  will  get  rid 
of  the  man.'  But  she  had  no  voice  to  answer, 
and  with  a  smile,  and  telling  her  to  cheer 
up,  and  things  would  soon  right  themselves, 
he  left  the  room. 

Hester  was  right  in  saying  her  husband 
was   ill.     Julius's   face   was   flushed,    and   his 
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eyes  had  a  strained  brightness.  He  looked 
like  a  man  on  the  brink  of  a  nervous  fever. 
He  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room, 
with  the  child  in  his  arms.  Ray  seemed 
fretful  and  feverish.  She  turned  aside  her 
face  with  a  peevish  frown  as  Dr.  Lyall  tried 
to  look  at  her. 

*  Beauty-bright  is  keeping  me  company,' 
observed  Julius,  in  his  whimsical  manner. 
*  We  are  both  in  a  bad  way.  Let  Uncle 
Alick  see  your  face,  my  precious.'  But  Ray 
obstinately  buried  her  head  on  her  father's 
shoulder. 

'  Leave  her  alone,'  returned  his  brother- 
in-law.  '  The  child  is  ill,  and  ought  to  be 
in  bed.  I  will  speak  to  Hester  about  her 
presently  ;  I  am  afraid  there  is  some  mischief 
at  work.' 

Then  Julius  turned  deadly  pale. 

'  She  is  going  to  die.  I  am  to  be  punished 
because  I  tried  to  take  my  life  yesterday. 
Alick,  for  God's  sake  try  and  save  her !  I 
could  not  live — I  positively  could  not  live — 
without  Beauty-bright' 

'  Don't  be  such  a  fool,  Julius  !'  returned 
Alick  harshly ;  '  the  child  will  hear  you. 
I  never  said  or  thought  that  she  was  going 
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to  die.  I  expect  there  is  another  abscess 
forming  in  the  hip.  I  will  examine  her 
presently.'     Then  Julius  calmed  down. 

*  My  nerves  are  in  a  wretched  state  this 
morning,'  he  said  energetically.  '  I  cannot 
eat  or  sleep.  Alick,  what  is  to  become 
of  us  ?' 

'  That  is  for  you  to  decide.  Look  here, 
Julius, .  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  give 
you  one  more  chance^ — but  this  is  between 
you  and  me.  Hester  must  know  nothing.' 
And  then  in  a  few  words  he  made  Julius 
understand  that  his  debts  should  be  paid. 

The  relief  was  too  sudden  and  instan- 
taneous, and  Julius  cried  like  a  child.  Dr. 
Lyall  had  to  take  Ray  out  of  the  room. 
She  was  wailing  miserably,  and  trembling 
like  a  leaf.  He  gave  her  to  Hester,  and 
told  her  that  Julius  was  not  in  a  fit  state 
to  be  with  the  child.  *  He  is  upset  about 
Kipple  and  Kedge,'  he  said  ;  '  but  I  shall 
soon  talk  him  into  reason.'  But  Julius  was 
not  so  easily  silenced.  His  weak,  unbalanced 
nature  was  always  in  extremes.  Alick  could 
not  restrain  his  outburst  of  gratitude. 

*  I  am  your  slave  from  this  day !'  he  said 
excitedly.     'Alick,  your  generosity  is  kingly  ; 
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you  have  saved  all  our  lives.  I  will  do  all 
you  tell  me.  I  will  strip  the  studio  ;  I  will 
sell  every  article  in  it.  I  will  paint  from 
morning  to  night,  with  only  four  bare  walls 
to  look  on.      I  will  not  be  idle  for  a  moment' 

*  That  is  well  said,'  returned  Alick  ;  '  but 
you  must  not  protest  too  much,  Julius. 
Deeds,  not  words,  will  satisfy  me.  Now, 
if  you  are  calmer,  we  will  go  to  business  ; 
and  remember  that,  until  I  give  you  leave, 
Hester  is  to  know  nothing.'  But  here 
he  had  no  difficulty.  Julius  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  his  wife's  generous  nature 
not  to  perceive  the  value  of  silence  ;  and 
Alick  knew  that  he  could  rely  on  him. 

A  couple  of  hours  later  Kipple  and  Kedge 
had  signed  a  receipt,  and  before  evening 
arrived  Dr.  Lyall  had  put  himself  into  com- 
munication with  the  other  creditors.  The 
storm  had  blown  over,  and  Daintree  House 
was  at  peace  ;  even  the  cook  had  pleaded 
guilty  to  over-hastiness,  and  had  been  for- 
given, at  Julius's  intercession. 

Julius,  in  his  boyish  exuberance  of  joy, 
would  have  forgiven  the  whole  world.  He 
was  radiant,  overflowing  with  spirits.  Hester 
rebuked  him  somewhat  sadly  at  last. 
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'  You  talk  as  though  our  troubles  were  at 
an  end,'  she  said,  'just  because  one  of  your 
debts  Is  paid  ;  but  the  evil  is  only  deferred 
— we  shall  still  lose  our  home.' 

*  Perhaps  not.  Alick  will  arrange  some 
sort  of  compromise.  He  is  a  clever  fellow  ! 
he  is  a  glorious  fellow !  he  is  acting  like 
a  trump!  Hester,  I  mean  to  turn  over  a 
new  leaf — I  have  been  a  selfish  brute  all 
these  years  !  I  will  clear  the  studio — I  told 
Alick  so.  Maddox  and  Brown  will  take 
the  things  off  my  hands  ;  they  will  fetch  a 
lot  of  money.  I  will  work — you  and  Alick 
shall  see  how  I  will  work  !' 

Julius's  eyes  were  clear  and  limpid  as  a 
child's  as  he  uttered  this  protestation. 
Hester  listened  to  it  with  a  faint,  incredu- 
lous smile.  She  would  say  nothing  to  damp 
his  enthusiasm,  but  she  had  heard  these 
promises  before. 

'  Julius  meant  w^ell/  she  said  to  herself 
sorrowfully  ;  but  the  power  of  belief  in 
him  had  gone  for  ever.  He  was  her 
husband,  her  sacred  charge,  her  beloved 
—  always  her  beloved  ;  but  not  for  one 
moment  could  she  rely  on  him.  And  yet 
for  once  in  his  life  Julius  was  in  earnest. 
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'  Is  it  all  settled  ?'  asked  Gerda,  when,  late 
in  the  evening,  the  promised  visit  was  paid. 

'  Yes,  dear ;  we  are  arranging  everything. 
Julius  will  go  up  to  town  with  me  to-morrow. 
If  you  have  nothing  else  to  do,  you  might  sit 
with  Hester.  Ray  is  suffering  very  much,  and 
I  fear  they  will  have  trouble  with  her.'  Then 
Gerda  at  once  promised  that  she  would  do 
so  ;  and  after  that  he  gave  her  full  particu- 
lars of  all  that  had  passed. 

'  Oh,  Alick,  no  wonder  you  look  worn  out !' 
she  observed  anxiously. 

*  It  has  been  the  hardest  day's  work  I  have 
done  in  my  life,'  was  his  answer ;  and  then, 
after  a  few  more  words,  he  left  her.  Even 
Gerda  could  not  guess  how  utterly  spent  and 
weary  he  felt.  '  It  takes  it  out  of  a  man,'  he 
thought,  as  he  walked  back  slowly.  *  Poor 
darling  !  she  is  so  happy  about  it  all ;  that 
is  just  her  sweet  unselfishness.  But  she  little 
knows  what  I  may  have  to  ask  her  to  do 
next ;'  and  Dr.  Lyall's  face  looked  stern  and 
sad  as  he  let  himself  in  at  Roadside. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


BEAUTY-BRIGHT. 


'  I  saw  the  stars  of  the  morning  wait 
On  their  lofty  towers  to  watch  the  land, 
As  a  little  child  stole  up  to  the  gate, 
And  knocked  with  a  tiny  trembling  hand.' 

B.  M. 

It  was  nearly  a  week  before  Hester  became 
aware  of  the  real  state  of  things ;  Ray's 
suffering  condition  allowed  her  no  leisure  for 
thought.  Mademoiselle  was  practically  left 
in  charge  of  the  school,  while  Hester  devoted 
herself  to  her  sick  child. 

Cruel  abscesses  w^ere  sapping  the  little 
creature's  strength,  and  the  slow  wasting 
that  Dr.  Lyall  had  long  feared  was  now 
reducing  the  feeble  frame  ;  and  although  no 
word  passed  between  him  and  Hester,  she 
was  fully  alive  to  Ray's  hopeless   condition. 
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If  Alick  could  not  save  her  child,  no  earthly- 
power  could  save  her  ;  so  Hester  closed  her 
lips  and  asked  no  questions,  and  summoned 
up  all  her  strength  to  meet  the  impending 
sorrow.  But  as  she  sat  beside  the  child's  cot 
she  marvelled  sometimes  at  Julius's  blindness. 
Strange  to  say,  no  suspicion  of  the  truth 
seemed  to  enter  his  mind. 

There  was  a  fresh  abscess,  and  the  child 
could  not  be  moved  from  her  room — that 
was  all  he  knew.  He  would  rush  up  from 
his  work  every  hour  or  two  to  kiss  and  pet 
her ;  but  Ray  received  his  attentions  so 
languidly  that  he  was  easily  persuaded  to 
leave  her  to  her  mother's  care. 

'  Beauty-bright  does  not  love  her  dad  as 
much  as  she  used,'  he  said  once,  as  Ray 
pushed  him  fretfully  away. 

The  little  creature  heard  him,  and  Hester 
saw  her  lip  quiver. 

'  I  do  love  dad,  mammie,'  she  said,  when 
he  had  left  the  room,  '  but  my  leg  does  hurt 
so;'  and  hour  after  hour  she  would  wail  inces- 
santly for  Uncle  Alick  to  take  her  pain  away. 

It  was  a  cruel  ordeal  for  any  mother  to 
bear  ;  no  wonder  that  Hester  grew  thin  and 
pale   as    the    weary  watch   went  on.      Once 
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Julius  summoned  her  to  the  studio  ;  he  said 
he  had  somethincr  that  he  must  show  her. 
Hester  rose  reluctantly,  and  followed  him 
downstairs  ;  but  as  she  entered  the  room  a 
little  cry  of  dismay  rose  to  her  lips. 

The  room  was  perfectly  bare — the  carved 
cabinets,  the  Persian  rugs,  the  tapestry,  were 
all  gone  ;  the  china,  the  articles  of  vertu  that 
Julius  had  so  dearly  prized,  had  all  dis- 
appeared. A  single  easy-chair  and  Ray's 
couch,  a  small  table  and  an  easel,  were  all 
that  remained.  Julius's  face  grew  radiant  as 
he  saw  his  wife's  surprise. 

*  Maddox  and  Brown  have  taken  the 
things  back,'  he  remarked.  '  They  have 
fetched  a  good  price  ;  Alick  said  they 
would.  I  am  gfoinor  in  for  sublime  sim- 
plicity.  The  bare  walls  are  a  little  trying, 
perhaps,  but  one  gets  used  to  everything.  I 
should  like  to  strew  the  floor  with  green 
rushes  ;  but,  as  Alick  remarks,  they  would 
be  rather  costly.  Are  you  satisfied,  my 
Hester  ?  Is  the  atmosphere  sufficiently 
bracing  ?* 

'  Oh,  Julius,  Julius,  your  beautiful  room  !' 

But  she  could  say  no  more.  Julius  patted 
her  cheek  kindly. 
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*  Come,  no  fretting  ;  it  is  a  new  experience. 
Look  at  my  picture ;  It  Is  to  be  the  counter- 
part of  ^'  Cinderella."  Allck  approves  of  It ; 
he  says  It  will  do  me  credit  ;'  and  Hester, 
with  tearful  eyes,  admired  and  commended 
the  artist  to  his  heart's  content. 

'  He  Is  like  a  child  with  a  new  toy,'  she 
thought,  as  she  went  back  to  Ray  :  *  the  bare- 
ness Is  a  novelty  and  amuses  him.'  And  she 
was  right.  Julius  exulted  In  his  'prodigal's 
husks,'  as  he  called  them.  He  still  wore  his 
magnificent  velvet  coat,  for  which  Allck  had 
paid  ;  but  there  was  no  rare  flower  In  his 
buttonhole.  Julius  effected  small  economies. 
He  smoked  briar-wood  pipes  and  drank  beer 
Instead  of  claret.  He  painted  Industriously, 
and  Alick's  judicious  praises  gave  him  just 
the  Impetus  he  needed.  It  was  a  small 
picture  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast.  Beauty 
was  a  chubby  child,  with  dimples  and  roguish 
blue  eyes,  and  the  Beast  a  wise-looking, 
bandy-legged  terrier,  with  a  delicious  shaggy 
coat.  Gerda  fell  In  love  with  It,  as  she  had 
with  Cinderella;  but  this  time  Julius  did  not 
talk  contemptuously  of  '  pot-boilers.' 

One  evening,  as  Allck  was  paying  his  usual 
visit,  he   asked    Hester  to   join   him   at  the 
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window  for  a  moment.  It  was  a  lovely  May- 
evening,  and  the  air  was  soft  and  refreshing. 
Hester  felt  her  limbs  tremble  as  she  rose  ;  she 
thought  that  he  would  tell  her  that  Ray  was 
worse. 

Dr.  Lyall  felt  decidedly  nervous.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  tell  her  himself  that 
Julius's  debts  were  paid  ;  but  he  knew  her 
well  enough  to  be  sure  that  this  would  give 
her  more  pain  than  pleasure.  And  he  was 
right.  Hester  listened  to  him  in  perfect 
silence,  and  her  lips  closed  as  though  they 
would  never  open  again. 

He  waited  in  vain  for  some  answer  or 
acknowledgment ;  then  he  touched  her  hand. 
It  was  cold  as  ice. 

'  Hester,  what  is  the  reason  of  this  strange 
silence  ?  Surely  you  are  not  angry  with 
me  ?' 

Then  there  was  a  sudden  flash  in  the  deep- 
set  eyes. 

'I  am  angry — I  am  bitterly  hurt  and 
angry !'  And  then  she  sat  down  on  the 
window-seat,  and  he  knew  that  it  was  be- 
cause she  trembled  so  that  she  could  not 
stand. 

'  Essie,'  he  said  gently,  *  you  must  not  take 
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it  SO  hardly.      If  you  had  been  in  my  place, 
would  you  not  have  done  the  same  ?' 

Then  she  burst  out  almost  passionately  : 

*  You  are  trying  to  smooth  things  ;  but  I 
have  a  right  to  be  angry.  Julius  knew.  Oh, 
I  see  it  clearly  now  !  that  is  why  he  is  so 
happy.  He  has  consented  to  this  monstrous 
self-sacrifice  ;  he  has  allowed  you  to  strip 
yourself  of  all  your  earnings  !  If  I  had 
known,  I  would  have  died  rather  than  you 
had  done  this  thing  !  Alick,  I  will  not  thank 
you  !     It  was  cruel,  cruel  to  deceive  me  !' 

'  Hester,  will  you  listen  to  reason  ?  If  for 
once  in  your  life  I  deceived  you,  it  was  for 
your  good.' 

'  My  good  ?'  she  returned  bitterly.  '  Did 
I  ever  wish  to  be  benefited  at  the  expense  of 
my  brother's  happiness  ?  Oh,  you  need  not 
tell  me  ;  I  know  what  this  involves !  How 
shall  I  ever  look  Gerda  in  the  face  again  j^' 

*  My  dear  child,  Gerda  fully  approved  of 
all  I  did.  Her  one  thought  was  for  you. 
Gerda  and  I  have  no  separate  interest ;  we 
think  alike  on  most  subjects.' 

But  Hester  only  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  this. 
Her  pride  and  her  affection  for  her  brother 
made  his  generous  sacrifice  intolerable  to  her. 
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That  she  should  be  kept  in  ignorance  for  her 
own  good,  that  Julius  should  have  consented 
to  accept  all  this  at  Alick's  hands !  No  wonder 
that  she  smarted  with  a  sense  of  injury,  that 
her  feelinofs  of  eratitude  were  too  crushing  for 
any  sense  of  pleasure  ! 

'  I  shall  not  talk  to  you  any  more  until  you 
are  in  a  reasonable  frame  of  mind,'  observed 
her  brother  quiedy.  '  Good-night,  Hester. 
When  you  have  thought  over  things  more 
calmly,  you  will  be  the  first  to  own  that  I 
could  not  have  done  otherwise.' 

But  to  this  she  made  no  answer  ;  and  yet, 
though  they  parted  in  this  unsatisfactory 
way,  the  brother  and  sister  never  understood 
each  other  better. 

*  I  should  have  felt  the  same  in  her  place,' 
he  said  to  himself.  '  Gratitude  is  not  always 
an  easy  burden.' 

*  You  have  allowed  Alick  to  sacrifice  him- 
self for  us,'  was  all  she  said  that  night  to  her 
husband  ;  but  Julius  winced  at  the  tone  in 
which  she  spoke,  though  he  only  responded 
in  his  usual  airy  manner  : 

*  My  love,  Alick  is  a  magnificent  fellow  ;  he 
is  the  king  of  trumps  !  Upon  my  word,  I 
have    the    deepest    veneration   for   our    dear 
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Medicus.  He  has  behaved  to  us  in  the  hand- 
somest manner.  I  am  proud  to  do  the  bid- 
ding of  such  a  man.' 

'  Juhus,  did  you  never  think  what  my 
opinion  might  be  on  the  subject  ?  that  I 
might  object  to  owe  everything  to  my 
brother  ?' 

'  My  dear  Hester,  we  all  know  your 
warmth  and  generosity  of  nature  ;  but  women 
are  too  much  guided  by  their  feelings. 
Alick  and  I  understand  each  other  perfectly. 
"  Hester  must  know  nothing  of  this  " — those 
were  his  very  words.  Alick  is  always  a  trifle 
peremptory ;  you  are  both  a  little  too  bracing 
at  times,  my  love.' 

Then  Hester  sighed  impatiently.  Julius 
had  no  sympathy  with  her ;  he  thought  her 
scruples  unnecessary  and  exaggerated.  Why 
should  she  object  to  be  grateful  ?  Gratitude 
was  a  delicious  attribute  of  human  nature  ;  it 
was  at  once  elevating  and  soul-inspiring. 
*  Owe  no  man  anything,  but  to  love  each 
other,'  was  an  Apostolic  injunction,  but  Julius 
would  have  added,  *  If  any  man  will  pay  my 
debts,  I  will  be  his  slave  for  life.' 

Gerda  came  the  next  day.  Alick  had  sent 
her,  but   for  the  first  time  Hester  received 
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her  almost  coldly.  Gerda  took  no  notice. 
Ray  was  in  her  mother's  lap,  and  she  stood 
for  a  moment  holding  the  little  hot  hand. 

*  She  looks  very  small  and  weak,'  she  said 
at  last.  '  She  has  changed  since  I  saw  her 
last.' 

'  She  will  never  be  better,'  returned  Hester 
hopelessly  ;  and  Gerda  did  not  venture  to 
contradict  her.  Alick  had  told  her  the 
previous  day  that  it  was  only  a  question  of 
time. 

'  Does  Mr.  Vincent  know  ?'  she  whispered. 

Then  Hester  shook  her  head. 

'  He  sees  nothing  ;  he  thinks  it  is  one  of 
her  ordinary  attacks.  If  I  hinted  at  the 
truth  he  would  make  himself  miserable,  and 
do  nothing,  and  it  is  better  for  him  to  paint 
his  pictures.  If  he  reproaches  me  afterwards, 
I  shall  tell  him  that  I  only  deceived  him  for 
his  own  LTOod.'  Then  her  mood  chano^ed, 
and  she  rocked  the  drowsy  child  tenderly, 
with  the  tears  streaming  from  her  eyes. 
'Oh,  my  darling — my  darling!  What  will 
my  poor  boy  do  without  his  Beauty-bright  ?' 

*  Dear  Hester,  you  always  think  of  him, 
and  never  of  yourself.' 

*  I    thought   of   myself  yesterday.      Gerda, 
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did  Alick  tell  you  ?  I  was  angry  with  Inim  ; 
I  let  him  go  without  a  w^ord  of  thanks ;  and 
yet  all  the  time  I  longed  to  fall  at  his  feet 
and  worship  him  for  his  goodness.' 

'  You  may  be  quite  sure  that  he  understood 
your  feelings.' 

'  Did  he  ?  He  only  told  me  that  I  w^as 
unreasonable.  He  was  wonderfully  gentle 
with  me,  but,  indeed,  I  was  almost  beside 
myself  with  shame.  Julius  and  I  have  been 
burdens  to  him  for  years,  and  he  has  never 

complained  ;  but  now^ '     She  stopped  and 

looked  at  Gerda  fixedly.  '  Tell  me  the  truth 
— I  dare  not  ask  Alick  :  will  this  prevent  his 
marrying  you  in  September  ?' 

'  We  must  wait,  of  course — we  must  wait 
a  little.  Hester  dear,  there  is  no  need  to 
make  yourself  so  miserable  ;  it  will  not  hurt 
us  to  wait  for  a  year  or  two.' 

But  Hester  refused  to  be  comforted,  and 
it  cost  Gerda  much  trouble  and  eloquence 
before  she  could  persuade  her  to  look  at 
things  from  a  brighter  point  of  view. 

She  was  still  talking  when  Dr.  Lyall 
entered  the  room.  His  quiet,  comprehensive 
glance  took  in  the  position  of  affairs.  Gerda 
looked  flushed  and  tired,  and  Hester's  eyelids 
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were  swollen.  She  had  been  walking  about 
the  room  with  Ray,  but  stopped  when  she 
saw  her  brother. 

*  Well,  Essie,  am  I  not  forgiven  yet  ?'  he 
said  ;  and  as  she  looked  at  him  wearily,  he 
stepped  up  to  her  with  a  smile,  and  put  his 
arms  round  her  and  the  child.  '  Come,  say 
"  I  am  sorry,  Alick,"  and  then  we  shall  be 
comfortable.' 

Then  Hester  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder 
and  sobbed. 

'  Oh,  Alick,  Alick,  what  am  I  to  say  to 
you  ?' 

*  Say  as  little  as  possible,  my  dear,  and 
then  I  shall  feel  more  easy.  And  now  let  me 
look  at  my  patient  ;'  and  Ray  opened  her 
eyes  with  a  faint  smile. 

'  Ray  wants  to  go  down  to  dad,'  she  said 
plaintively. 

*  Dad  must  come  to  Ray,  I  am  afraid,' 
returned  Alick,  looking  pitifully  at  the  child's 
wasted  features.  She  would  not  suffer  long, 
he  thought ;  the  feeble  life  was  ebbing  slowly 
but  surely  away.  '  There  is  no  need  to  say 
anything  to  Julius,'  he  said,  as  he  took  his 
leave;  '  he  will  see  it  for  himself  presently.' 
And  Hester  acquiesced  in  this. 
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Gerda  came  every  day  after  this.  She 
relieved  Hester  when  her  presence  was 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  schoolroom,  and 
Pamela  made  herself  useful,  too,  in  another 
way.  Harry  and  Phil  spent  all  their  evenings 
at  Roadside,  and  Pamela  superintended  their 
lessons,  and  romped  with  them  to  their  heart's 
content ;  and  she  paid  visits  to  Julius  in  his 
studio,  and  criticised  his  picture  in  her  clear, 
sparkling  way. 

Pamela  showed  a  great  deal  of  feeling  for 
her  sister,  but,  as  she  told  Gerda,  sick- 
nursing  was  not  her  forte. 

'  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  try  my  hand 
on  Derrick  some  day,'  she  remarked;  'and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  appreciate  me.' 
And  then  she  paused  and  looked  at  Gerda 
with  bright,  half-veiled  eyes.  '  Derrick  has 
another  pupil,'  she  said  abruptly. 

•'  My  dear  Pamela,  I  am  so  glad  !' 

*  Oh,  I  have  better  news  than  that !'  with 
an  important  air.  '  Derrick  came  down  last 
night  to  tell  me  he  has  his  first  brief.' 

'  You  don't  say  so  !' 

'Yes,  I  wanted  to  tell  Hester,  only  she 
is  too  worried  to  care  for  outside  interests. 
It  is  only   a   small   one,   but   it  will  lead  to 
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Other  things.  Derrick  says  he  really  feels 
as  though  he  had  his  foot  on  the  rung  of 
the  ladder  at  last.  He  did  not  talk  much 
about  it,  but  I  could  see  how  pleased  he 
was.' 

'  After  all,  you  will  be  married  before 
Alick.' 

Then  Pamela  jumped  up  and  kissed  her. 

*  You  poor,  dear  things,  how  sorry  I  am 
for  you !  Alick  has  acted  like  a  brick. 
Derrick  said  so  at  once.  I  never  saw  him 
so  touched  about  anything.  There  were 
actually  tears  in  his  eyes.  "  He  is  a  grand 
fellow,  Pam  !  and  you  may  tell  him  we  all 
think  so  ;  and  Miss  Meredith  may  consider 
herself  fortunate."  ' 

'  I  like  Mr.  Vincent  for  saying  that  ;'  and, 
indeed,  Gerda  had  always  had  a  kindly  feel- 
ing for  Pamela's  yf<:7;/^/. 

Gerda  had  her  own  anxious  thoughts. 
Dr.  Lyall  had  not  seemed  himself  lately  ; 
he  was  grave  and  preoccupied.  At  times 
he  had  a  worn,  harassed  look,  for  which 
she  could  not  account.  He  was  well  — 
perfectly  well — he  told  her,  and  then  he 
abruptly  changed  the  subject.  He  was  un- 
usually busy   too.     Dr.    Brown  had  taken   a 
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severe  chill  one  wet  night,  and  a  great  deal 
of  his  work  devolved  on  his  partner.  His 
evening  visits  at  the  Vicarage  were  hurried 
and  unsatisfactory  ;  sometimes  he  could  only 
look  in  for  half  an  hour. 

Now  and  then,  when  they  were  alone, 
he  would  ask  her  if  she  had  heard  from 
Chesterton,  and  if  Sir  Godfrey  showed  any 
signs  of  relenting.  But  Gerda's  answer  was 
always  the  same.  Her  grandfather  was  still 
obdurate,  and  nothing  that  her  mother  or 
Gerard  could  say  had  any  effect  on  him. 

'Something  must  be  done,'  returned  Dr. 
Lyall,  with  unusual  impatience,  one  evening. 
'  The  thing  is  becoming  intolerable.  If  we 
could  have  been  married  in  September  Sir 
Godfrey's  opposition  would  not  matter  so 
much ;  but  under  the  present  circum- 
stances  '       He    stopped     abruptly,    then 

opened  his  lips,  as  though  to  say  something ; 
but  Bessie  entered  the  room  that  moment, 
and  the  opportunity  was  gone. 

Gerda  grew  nervous  at  last  ;  her  quick 
intuition  was  seldom  at  fault,  and  she  was 
convinced  that  Alick  had  something  on  his 
mind  that  he  longed  yet  dreaded  to  share 
with  her. 
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One  evenino^  she  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
and  she  begged  him  to  tell  her  what  was 
amiss  with  him. 

He  was  about  to  answer  her  evasively, 
when  he  met  her  eyes  :  their  troubled  expres- 
sion touched  him. 

*  Yes,  I  am  worried.  I  will  not  deny  it,' 
he  returned  frankly.  '  Things  seem  to  have 
gone  wrong,  somehow,  and  one  hardly  knows 
what  to  do  for  the  best.'  Then  he  looked 
at  his  watch,  and  rose  hastily  from  his  seat. 
'  It  is  late,  and  I  must  see  Ray  again,  and 
Brown  wants  me  to  look  in  for  a  moment. 
I  have  no  time  to  talk  about  worries  now  ; 
never  mind,  they  will  keep.' 

Gerda's  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  she  was 
terribly  disappointed. 

'  Please  do  not  leave  me  like  this,'  she 
pleaded  ;  '  it  makes  me  feel  out  in  the  cold 
to  know  something  is  troubling  you,  and  that 
I  must  not  share  it.' 

'  You  shall  know  all  about  it  presently,' 
he  replied  quickly  ;  '  but  you  must  be  patient 
a  little  longer.  My  time  is  not  my  own.' 
And  then  she  was  obliged  to  let  him  go. 
He  would  tell  her  some  day,  and  she  must 
be  content  to  wait  for  that. 
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It  was  long  before  the  opportunity  came. 
The  shadows  that  hovered  over  Daintree 
House  were  closing  in  more  darkly,  but  the 
King  of  Terrors  wore  on  this  occasion  the 
garb  of  a  merciful  angel,  waiting  to  carry- 
home  the  worn-out  child.  There  was  no 
resistance  to  the  inevitable.  Hour  by  hour 
and  day  by  day  the  weak  hands  relaxed 
willingly  their  grasp  of  life. 

'  Mammie  says  I  shall  be  an  angel  soon,' 
Ray  whispered  once,  when  Gerda  was 
sitting  ^vIth  her. 

'  Does  that  please  you,  my  pet  ?'  she  asked, 
stroking  the  long  fair  locks,  and  Ray  gave 
one  of  her  quaint  smiles. 

*  I  have  always  wanted  to  be  an  angel — only 
dad  cried  so  w^hen  I  said  it.  It  will  be  so 
nice  to  have  wings  and  fly  about.  I  always 
wanted  to  fly  about  in  the  moonlight,  like  the 
little  white  fluffy  owl  that  Harry  had  once.' 

As  she  got  worse  Ray  ceased  to  ask  for 
her  father,  but  her  eyes  had  a  plaintive,  seek- 
ine  look.  Hester,  who  seemed  to  read  the 
child's  thouofhts,  would  send  a  messao^e  to 
Julius  that  Ray  wanted  him. 

'  Does  Beauty-bright  want  dad  ?'  he  would 
say   cheerfully,   as   he  came   into  the   room  ; 
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and  the  look  of  rapture  in  the  languid  eyes 
was  sufficient  answer. 

'Dear  Julius,  sit  where  she  can  see  you; 
it  is  all  she  wants/  Hester  would  say  ;  and 
she  was  right.  With  that  beloved  face  in 
view,  Ray  was  completely  satisfied. 

After  all,  the  end  came  suddenly.  Alick, 
standing  by  the  child's  cot  one  evening,  saw  a 
change  in  the  pinched  features,  and  called 
Hester  hastily  to  look. 

'  Where  is  Julius  ?'  he  asked. 

'  I  will  fetch  him,'  returned  Hester  breath- 
lessly, and  the  next  minute  she  was  in  the 
studio. 

Julius  was  not  at  work;  he  was  standing 
before  his  easel  regarding  his  unfinished 
picture  with  proud  satisfaction.  He  hardly 
looked  round  as  his  wife  entered. 

'  Come,  my  darling,  come  !'  she  said,  in  a 
strange  solemn  voice  that  arrested  him  in  a 
moment. 

*  Is  not  Beauty-bright  asleep  ?'  he  asked 
in  surprise. 

But  she  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

'  She  will  sleep  soon,  dearest ;  her  heavenly 
Father  is  taking  her  to  her  rest.  Alick  has 
sent  for  you.     Come  !' 
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She  had  no  need  to  quicken  his  footsteps  ; 
as  the  meaning  of  her  words  entered  his 
brain,  he  dashed  up  the  stairs.  Ray  heard 
the  impetuous  footsteps,  and  her  eyeHds 
quivered. 

*  Dad,'  she  murmured  faintly,  as  he  kissed 
her. 

But  as  Hester,  panting  and  agitated, 
reached  his  side,  the  last  feeble  breath  had 
been  drawn  :  Julius's  Beauty-bright  was  safe 
in  the  angel's  arms. 

'  Julius,  think  of  your  wife  ;  Ray  is  Hester's 
child,  too.' 

Alick's  rebuke  was  a  just  one  ;  Julius's  self- 
abandonment  of  despair  was  terrible  to  wit- 
ness. They  could  not  induce  him  to  leave 
the  child's  cot,  and  his  passionate  entreaties 
to  Beauty-bright  to  give  him  one  smile — 
one  word — were  utterly  unnerving  Hester. 

*  Look  at  that  poor  face,  and  spare  her 
a  little ;'  and  at  Alick's  stern  words,  Julius 
lifted  his  head. 

'  Go  to  her,'  he  urged  ;  '  she  can  bear  no 
more.  You  must  not  leave  her  alone  in  her 
sorrow ;'  and  then  Julius's  mood  changed. 
He  staggered  across  the  room,  and  threw 
himself  at  his  wife's  feet. 
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'  Hester,  I  cannot  bear  it !'  and  he  buried 
his  face  in  her  lap  ;  and  even  then,  though 
her  heart  was  wrung  with  agony,  she  had 
strength  to  comfort  him. 

*  Darling,'  she  whispered,  '  it  is  better  so  ; 
our  child  is  safe.  She  will  never  suffer  more. 
Dear  Julius,  the  end  has  been  so  merciful, 
so  unexpected  !  even  Alick  never  thought  it 
would  be  like  this.  It  was  a  sudden  failure 
of  the  heart,  and  it  has  spared  her  so  much 
pain.  Let  us  thank  God  for  that.'  And  then 
she  folded  her  arms  round  him,  and  soothed 
him  as  though  he  were  a  little  child. 


CHAPTER    VII. 


'  IT    IS    ALL    OVER.' 


'  Misfortune  is  like  the  hydra  of  Lerna  ;    but  nothing  is 
gained  by  playing  Hercules.' — Carmen  Sylva. 

'  He  is  better,'  observed  Dr.  Lyall,  as  he 
entered  the  Vicarage  drawing-room  one 
evening.  Gerda  had  looked  up  from  her 
work  rather  anxiously. 

It  was  a  fortnight  since  Ray's  death,  and 
there  had  been  fresh  trouble  at  Daintree 
House.  Julius  had  been  ill ;  the  sudden 
shock  of  his  child's  death  had  been  too 
much  for  his  weak,  excitable  nature.  The 
night  before  the  funeral  he  had  been  seized 
with  a  sort  of  nervous  attack,  and  Hester 
had  been  unable  to  leave  him  the  next  day. 
He  could  not  bear  her  out  of  his  sight.  The 
disorder   was    more    mental    than    physical. 
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Julius  could  not  sleep,  could  not  rest,  or 
employ  himself  in  any  way  ;  the  sound  of  his 
boys'  voices  drove  him  frantic.  Harry  and 
Phil  had  to  take  up  their  abode  for  the 
present  at  Roadside.  He  roved  from  room 
to  room  in  an  aimless  way  ;  now  and  then 
some  toy  or  trille  that  had  belonged  to  the 
child  would  be  in  his  hand.  Everythin^r 
irritated  him  at  times  ;  Hester's  pale,  sorrow- 
stricken  face  would  seem  to  reproach  him, 
and  he  would  start  up  from  his  couch  and 
begin  his  wandering  again. 

Hester  would  sit  listeninLT  to  him  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  she  would  grow  nervous 
and  follow  him.  She  would  fmd  him  in  a 
state  of  pitiable  agitation. 

*  My  sin  has  found  me  out,'  he  would  say  ; 
*  but  my  punishment  is  greater  than  1  can 
bear  !'  And  then  he  would j  entreat  Hester 
to  forgive  him. 

Hester's  heart  used  to  grow  sick  with  pain 
as  she  heard  him. 

*  I  have  forgiven  you  long  ago,  Julius,'  she 
would  say  ;  '  will  you  not  try  to  be  brave  and 
calm  for  my  sake  ?' 

But  he  only  shook  his  head. 

'  I  must  sleep  first.      Hester,  do  you  think 
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that  I  am  going  mad  ?  My  thoughts  are  so 
strange  and  confused — I  do  not  seem  as 
though  I  understand  what  Allck  says  to  me/ 
Then  Hester  would  answer  him  cheerfully  ; 
but  only  Alick  knew  what  those  days  and 
nights  were  to  her. 

Once  the  sight  of  her  mourning  seemed  to 
excite  him  strangely. 

'  Why  do  you  wear  that  horrible  black 
gown  ?'  he  asked  quite  fiercely.  'It  is 
desecrating  the  memory  of  our  little  lost 
angel.  Beauty-bright  loved  everything  that 
was  gay — sunshine  and  flowers  and  beauti- 
ful colours.  She  was  like  her  dad,  and  hated 
dark,  dingy  things.' 

Hester  grew  a  little  hysterical  as  she 
repeated  this  to  Alick. 

'  Must  I  humour  him  in  this  ?'  she  asked 
bitterly.  '  Will  he  forbid  me  to  wear  mourn- 
ing for  my  child  ?'     But  Alick  consoled  her. 

*  He  must  be  humoured,  certainly ;  but 
not  to  that  extent.  Perhaps  so  much  black 
depresses  him.  Could  you  not  add  a  touch 
of  whiteness  ?  Ask  Gerda  ;  she  will  suggest 
something.'     And  Hester  acted  on  this  hint. 

Gerda's  ready  taste  was  never  at  fault. 
When   Hester  put  on  her  black  gown   next 
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time,  Julius  made  no  remark.  Perhaps  the 
soft  touches  of  white  about  the  neck  and 
wrists  reheved  the  blackness.  Later  on, 
he  told  her  quite  gravely  that  black  suited 
her  perfectly. 

*  You  look  quite  dignified  and  majestic,' 
he  observed,  looking  at  her  critically — '  the 
schoolmistress  in  her  robes  of  office.  But 
you  are  terribly  thin,  Hester.' 

The  first  thing  that  really  roused  Julius 
was  Pamela's  suggestion  that  he  should 
paint  a  portrait  of  Ray  from  memory.  The 
idea  seized  his  fancy,  and  with  his  usual 
impetuosity  he  stretched  his  canvas  and 
began  his  work  at  once. 

It  was  the  best  picture  Julius  ever  painted, 
and  if  he  could  have  brought  himself  to  part 
with  it,  it  would  have  fetched  a  good  price. 
It  was  accepted  and  hung  in  the  Royal 
Academy  the  following  year.  '  Beauty - 
bright,'  it  was  called  ;  but  written  on  the 
margin  of  the  frame  were  the  words,  *  A 
little  pilgrim  :  only  seven  years  old.'  People 
crowded  round  the  picture.  Julius  had  given 
play  to  his  fancy — the  quaint  pilgrim  dress 
set  off  the  child's  innocent  face.  Nothing 
could    have    been     truer    to    the    life  —  the 
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pinched,  wan  features  of  the  little  sufferer  ; 
the  soft,  pathetic  eyes  ;  the  fair,  uncurling 
hair  ;  the  thin  hands,  holding  a  tiny  jagged 
cross.  Hester  burst  into  tears  when  she  saw 
it,  and  a  flush  crossed  Julius's  face. 

'  Have  I  done  it  well,  Hester  ?  Is  it  our 
own  Beauty-bright  looking  at  us  ?  Are  not 
those  her  own  sweet  eyes  ?' 

'  It  is  Ray  herself,'  she  whispered  in  an 
awe-struck  voice.  'Julius,  it  is  too  beautiful !' 
Then  she  hesitated.     *  You  will  not  sell  it  ?' 

'  Never  !'  he  returned  indignantly.  '  It  is 
my  tribute,  my  monument.  I  will  never 
part  with  it  ;  it  will  be  my  companion,  to 
cheer  and  inspire  me  in  my  work.  For  I 
will  work,  Hester ;  I  promise  you  that.' 
And  Julius  kept  his  word.  He  became 
known  as  a  painter  of  children.  His  charm- 
ing sketches  found  a  ready  market.  He 
was  still  fastidious  and  whimsical,  and  at 
times  his  subjects  failed  to  please  him. 
Then  he  would  grow  restless,  and  throw 
his  palette  aside,  but  not  for  long.  His 
happiest  hours  were  spent  at  his  easel. 
When  he  looked  up  from  his  canvas,  he 
would  glance  at  the  opposite  wall.  Some- 
times it  seemed  to  him  as  though  Ray  were 
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smiling  approval  :  the  large  soft  eyes  would 
grow  suddenly  radiant  ;  the  firelight  seemed 
to  surround  the  childish  head  with  a  nimbus. 
*  Beauty-bright    has    her    wings    now,'    he 
would  say  to  himself.    '  Oh,  my  darling,  do  you 
still  love  your  poor  dad  ?    Do  you  think  of  him 
among  your  angel  companions  i^'  and  in  the 
shadows  of  the  efatherinor  twilierht  it  seemed 
to  his  fancy  as  though  she  moved  closer  to 
him,  and  that  he  could  feel  the  pressure  of  her 
tiny  hand.     '  Beauty-bright  and  I  have  been 
together  all  day,'  he  would  say  ;  but  Hester 
ceased  to  look  anxious  when  she  heard  this. 
She  knew  that  the   little  one  was  still  com- 
forting   and    blessinor    both    their  lives ;  that 
some  tender  ministry — subtle  and    yet    real 
— was   changing   Julius's   weak    nature,   and 
leading   it   to   better   things  ;  but   she   spoke 
to   no  one  of  this.      Only   she  begged   that 
the    words    engraved    on     the    tiny    marble 
cross    that    they   put    up    to    Ra)'s    memory 
should    be :    '  And  a   little    child    shall    lead 
them.' 

When  Dr.  Lyall  announced  that  June 
evening  that  Julius  was  better,  Gerda  gave 
a  sigh  of  relief. 

'  I  am  so  thankful,  for  Hester's  sake  !'  she 
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returned.      '  Aunt  Clare  has  just  gone  to  see 
her.' 

*  Yes  ;  I  met  her  and  Bessie,'  he  returned 
absently.  '  She  told  me  that  she  was  going 
to  sit  with  Hester  for  an  hour.  I  was  glad 
to  hear  it,  for  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  par- 
ticularly. It  is  not  often  that  I  find  you 
alone.' 

'  Uncle  Horace  is  out,  too  ;  he  has  taken 
Nora  and  Janie  for  a  walk.' 

*  Bessie  told  me  that  also.' 

Then  he  stood  for  a  moment  looking  out 
on  the  garden. 

The  Vicarage  drawing-room  was  a  pleasant 
place  on  a  summer's  evening.  Clare's  clever 
fingers  and  womanly  taste  had  long  ago 
transformed  the  large  barrack-like  apartment 
into  a  homely,  comfortable  sitting-room. 
The  glass  doors  opened  on  a  wide  gravel 
terrace,  with  three  steps  leading  down  to  the 
lawn.  Walter  had  hitherto  kept  this  in  good 
order,  but  the  roses  that  were  the  pride  of  the 
family  were  Clare's  especial  care.  On  this 
evening^  the  air  seemed  laden  with  their 
sweet  perfume. 

Dr.  Lyall  drew  in  a  deep  breath  ;  then  he 
looked  at  Gerda.     Her  work  had  fallen  out  of 
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her  hands,  and  she  was  watching  him  rather 
anxiously. 

'  You  are  going  to  tell  me  what  has  been 
troubling  you  for  the  last  few  weeks  ?'  she 
said  very  quietly. 

'  You  are  right,  dear.  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  have  written  to  Sir  God- 
frey.' 

'  You  have  written  to  Grand  ?'  Evidently 
she  had  not  expected  this. 

'  It  was  my  duty  to  write  to  him.  It  is 
impossible  that  things  can  go  on  like  this  any 
longer.' 

Then  she  put  out  her  hand  with  an  appeal- 
ing gesture. 

*  You  will  show  me  that  letter,  Alick  ?' 

'  You  shall  see  it  presently,  dear.  I  want 
to  ask  you  something  first.  You  told  me  one 
day  that  you  trusted  me  absolutely,  that  your 
faith  in  me  was  so  great  that  no  shadow  could 
ever  come  between  us.  Do  you  remember 
those  words  ?' 

'  I  remember  them  well.' 

'So  do  I.  They  were  not  words  that  a 
man  would  be  likely  to  forget.  But,  Gerda ' 
— taking  her  hands  in  his,  and  regarding  her 
almost   wistfully — *  do   you    think   you   could 
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Still  say  the  same,  if  I  were  to  put  your  faith 
to  a  cruel  proof?' 

Then  he  could  feel  a  slight  trembling  in  the 
delicate  palms,  but  her  voice  was  quite  steady. 

'  I  should  trust  you  always  ;  nothing  that 
you  could  do  or  say  would  shake  my  faith  in 
you.' 

'  Even  if  you  thought  me  wrong,  dearest  ?' 

'  Yes,  even  then.  Alick,  why  are  you  so 
solemn  ?     Your  manner  pains  me.' 

Then  he  released  her  hands,  and  took  the 
letter  from  his  breast-pocket.  It  was  directed 
and  stamped,  but  the  envelope  was  still 
open. 

'  I  wrote  it  last  night,  but  I  waited  for  your 
permission  to  send  it.' 

Then  he  put  it  in  her  hands,  and  walked  to 
the  window.  In  spite  of  his  calmness  of 
manner,  he  was  paler  than  usual,  and  his 
mouth  twitched  a  little  nervously  under  his 
moustache.  Perhaps  this  was  why  he  turned 
his  back  to  her  as  she  read  the  letter,  or  it 
might  be  that  he  wished  her  to  feel  free  from 
his  supervision. 

It  was  some  time  before  Gerda  could 
understand  the  meaning  of  what  she  read,  and 
yet  no  letter  could  have  been  plainer. 
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*  My  dear  Sir  Godfrey, 

'  You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  from 
me  again.  The  nature  of  our  correspondence 
has  not  been  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  allow 
of  any  farther  appeal  on  my  part  ;  but  the 
contents  of  my  present  letter  will  not  dis- 
please you.  On  the  contrary,  I  can  promise 
you  that  it  will  give  you  unqualified  content. 

*  Circumstances  over  which  I  have  no  con- 
trol will  prevent  my  marrying  for  some  years. 
I  need  not  trouble  you  with  particulars,  which 
are  entirely  connected  with  my  own  family  ;  it 
is  enough  to  tell  you  that  the  whole  of  my 
small  capital,  the  result  of  many  years'  saving, 
is  swallowed  up,  and  I  am  no  longer  in  the 
same  position  that  I  was  when  I  first  asked  for 
your  permission  to  marry  yourgrand-daughter. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  consider  that  it 
will  be  only  honourable  on  my  part  to  release 
Gerda  from  her  promise  to  me.  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  it  has  cost  me  much  to  arrive  at 
this  decision,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  only 
right  thing  to  do  ;  and  when  you  receive  this 
letter,  you  may  consider  that  our  engagement 
is  practically  at  an  end. 

'  My  only  stipulation,  and  one  that  I  have 
certainly  a  right  to  make,  is  that  you  will  at 
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once  recall  Gerda  home.      Under  the  present 
circumstances  her  continued  stay  at   Crome- 
hurst  would  only  place  us  both  in  a  painful 
position,  and  entail  unnecessary  suffering. 
'  I  remain,  my  dear  sir, 

'  Yours  faithfully, 

'Alexander  Lyall. 
'  Please  show  this  letter  to  Mrs.  Meredith.' 

The  silence  was  becoming  irksome  at  last  ;• 
only  a  caught  breath  had  reached  his  ear. 
He  could  bear  it  no  longer  ;  she  must  speak 
to  him,  if  only  to  reproach  him. 

'  Gerda  !' 

Then  her  eyelids  lifted  slowly,  and  he 
could  see  the  dazed  look  of  pain  in  her  eyes. 

'  It  is  impossible !'  speaking  slowly,  as 
though  it  were  difficult  to  bring  out  the 
words.      '  Alick,  you  cannot  mean  this  !' 

*  My  darling — my  darling,  I  do  mean  it !' 
Then  a  flush,  as  though  of  shame,  crossed 

her  sweet  face.      It  was  almost  more  than  he 
could  bear  to  see  it. 

*  You  said  you  could  trust  me,'  he  said,  in 
a  voice  of  strong  emotion. 

Then  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
and  as  he  bent  over  her  he  could  hear  her 
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say  that  her  faith  was  as  strong  as  ever,  but 
he  must  not  try  her  too  much.  She  could 
bear  anything  but  to  be  sent  away  like  this. 

'  Dear,  will  you  listen  to  me  ?  You  must 
not  misunderstand  me  for  a  moment.  Yes, 
I  am  sending  you  away  because  I  love  you 
too  dearly  to  have  you  near  me,  and  for  my 
own  peace  of  mind.  Gerda,  it  must  be  so  ; 
there  is  no  other  course  open  to  us.  I  can- 
not marry  you  perhaps  for  years.  If  you  do 
not  give  me  up,  the  door  of  your  home  will 
be  closed  to  you.  How  can  I  endure  to 
know  that  ?' 

*  My  home  is  where  you  are,  Alick.  I  am 
happier  here.'  Then  for  a  moment  he  forgot 
the  cruel  part  he  had  set  himself  to  play. 
Gerda  smiled  at  him  almost  happily.  '  You 
could  not  do  it,  Alick.' 

Then  he  shook  his  head  very  sorrow- 
fully. 

'  There  is  no  other  way,  dear.  We  must 
do  the  right  thing,  whatever  it  costs  us,  and 
it  is  your  duty  to  go  back  to  your  mother.' 

'  She  has  Doris.' 

*  Yes,  but  Doris  is  not  Gerda.  Why 
should  you  deprive  her  of  a  child  ?  Dearest, 
try  to  see  this  thing  from  my  point  of  view. 
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If  I  did  not  love  you  so  utterly — if  I  did  not 
know  what  we  are  to  each  other — I  should 
have  no  strength  to  carry  it  out ;  but  my  love 
and  your  faith  in  me  give  me  the  power.' 

'  Oh,  Alick,  you  are  only  thinking  of  me  ! 
You  are  doing  it  for  my  sake  !' 

*  Yes,  and  for  my  own  peace  of  mind. 
How  is  a  man  to  see  the  girl  he  loves 
banished  from  her  home  ?  Mr.  Glyn  is  not 
rich  ;  he  has  his  own  children  to  maintain. 
You  could  not  remain  here,  to  be  a  burden 
to  them.' 

'  I  could  work.  I  have  thouorht  of  that 
before.' 

Then  he  gave  a  strong  dissenting  gesture. 

'  Never  with  my  permission,  Gerda ;  that 
will  be  worse  than  all.  I  could  bear  my 
solitude  better  than  I  could  bear  that  you 
should  work,'  looking  at  her  delicate,  refined 
face  with  fond  pride. 

*  Your  sister  works.' 

*  Yes,  but  I  am  not  Julius.  Do  you  think 
I  would  ever  drag  down  my  wife  as  Julius 
has  dragged  down  Hester?  Have  you  any 
idea  how  sweet  and  bright  she  was  before 
he  married  her  ?  and  look  at  her  now ! 
Gerda,  you  are   making  me   strong.     When 
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you  speak  of  Hester,  you  only  prove  to  me 
the  wisdom  of  my  decision.' 

Then  her  Hps  closed.  If  he  were  resolved 
on  this  bitter  sacrifice,  she  would  no  longer 
oppose  him.  He  should  break  her  heart — 
he  should  break  both  their  hearts — but  she 
would  plead  with  him  no  more.  He  must 
know  that  this  was  worse  than  death  to  her 
— that  they  should  no  longer  be  anything  to 
each  other  ! 

He  read  her  thoughts,  as  he  had  often 
read  them,  and  he  took  her  hands  and  raised 
them  to  his  lips. 

*  You  will  consent,  Gerda  ?' 
'Yes.' 

'When  Sir  Godfrey  recalls  you,  you  will 
go  home  ?' 

*  If  you  tell  me  to  go  I  will  go.' 

'  Thanks,  darling,  you  are  very  good  ! 
Then  I  will  send  this  letter ;'  and  he  closed 
it  up,  and  replaced  it  in  his  pocket. 

'  Are  you  going  ?' 

'  I  am  going  directly,  but  we  must  not 
part  like  this.'  And  she  could  see  there 
were  tears  in  his  eyes.  *  Gerda,  say  some- 
thing to  give  me  a  little  comfort.  Tell  me 
at  least  that  you  forgive  me.' 
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'  I  have  nothing  to  forgive.' 

*  Nothing  ! — when  you  are  cold  and  pallid 
with  misery,  and  it  is  all  my  doing,' 

'  You  could  not  help  yourself ;  you  are 
suffering  too.  Do  you  think  I  can  forget 
that .?' 

'  No,  dearest,  and  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
forget  it.  All  your  life,  Alick,  will  be  as  much 
yours  as  ever.  Some  day  it  will  comfort 
you  to  know  that.' 

Then  she  looked  at  him,  and  her  lip 
quivered. 

'  Shall  I  see  you  sometimes  ?' 

'  I  do  not  know.  Gerda,  we  must  not 
talk  of  this  now  ;  let  us  wait  until  we  are 
both  calmer.  This  is  trying  us  both  too  much. 
Will  you  let  me  go  now  ?  I  will  promise  to 
see  you  again.' 

'  Then  I  will  not  ask  you  to  stay.  Alick, 
you  shall  have  no  trouble  with  me  ;  your 
will  shall  be  mine !'  Then  he  took  her 
in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her  passionately. 
'  My  blessing,  my  best  blessing !'  he  mur- 
mured. But  he  dare  not  trust  himself  for 
another  word. 

Gerda  did  not  seek  to  detain  him  ;  she  felt 
stunned,  dizzy  ;    everything  seemed  slipping 
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from  her.  The  sweet  summer  air  seemed 
to  stifle  her.  She  was  only  conscious  of 
one  thought — that  Alick  was  leaving  her. 

Suddenly  she  raised  her  head  and  listened, 
as  though  she  were  expectant  of  some  sound. 
She  remembered  there  was  a  pillar-box  close 
to  the  Vicarage  gate.  He  would  drop  the 
letter  in  as  he  passed.  The  next  moment 
the  faint  click  reached  her  ear,  and  she  knew 
she  was  right.  Her  doom  and  his  was 
sealed. 

'  It  is  all  over,'  she  said  to  herself,  as  she 
went  up  to  her  room. 

Half  an  hour  later  Clare  found  her  stand- 
ing by  her  window.  Something  in  her  attitude 
attracted  her  attention.  Gerda  did  not  seem 
to  hear  the  opening  door.  Her  hands  were 
clasped  loosely  before  her,  and  her  eyes 
seemed  fixed  on  vacancy. 

'  Is  there  anything  the  matter,  Gerda  ? 
Oh,  my  poor  child,  what  is  it  ?'  as  she  saw 
her  face  more  distinctly. 

'  Alick  has  given  me  up.  We  are  giving 
each  other  up.' 

Gerda's  voice  was  dry  and  strained,  but 
she  did  not  look  at  her  aunt  as  she  spoke. 

'  Impossible  !'  in  a  shocked   voice.       '  My 
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dear,  do  you  know  what  you  are  saying  ? 
Dr.  Lyall  is  the  last  man  to  behave  so  badly.* 

'You  must  not  say  that,  Aunt  Clare;  you 
do  not  understand.  No  one  must  blame 
Alick  ;  he  is  doing  it  because  he  thinks  it 
is  his  duty,  and  because  there  is  nothing  else 
to  be  done.  He  says  I  must  go  home.' 
But  she  could  not  quite  control  her  voice, 
and  the  sentence  ended  with  a  sob. 

'  Oh,  my  poor  dear,  how  dreadful  for  you 
both  !  But  he  is  wrong  ;  there  must  be  some 
other  way.  Let  me  talk  to  him,  Gerda.  I 
will  bring  him  to  reason.' 

But  Gerda  shook  her  head. 

*  It  will  do  no  good,'  she  said  wearily. 
'  You  do  not  know  Alick,  if  you  think 
that  anyone  could  make  him  change  his 
mind.  He  is  as  miserable  as  possible  ;  but 
he  says  it  must  be  done — that  I  must  go 
home  to  mother.' 

'  Yes,  but  you  must  not  go  like  this. 
Gerda,  let  me  talk  to  your  uncle  Horace  ; 
he  will  help  us  to  think  of  something.  Do 
you  think  that  I  can  bear  to  see  you  suffer 
like  this  ?  He  is  making  a  mistake  ;  but 
Horace  will  soon  prove  to  him  that  there  is 
no  need  for  this  exaggerated  self-sacrifice.' 
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'  Uncle  Horace  will  not  say  so,'  returned 
Gerda  hopelessly.  "  Aunt  Clare,  you  do 
not  understand.  Alick  is  never  wrong.  If 
he  says  it  must  be  done,  it  is  because  he 
can  find  no  other  way,  and  because  Grand 
is  so  cruelly  hard.'  Then  she  sat  down,  as 
though  her  strength  suddenly  failed  her. 

^  Am  I  troubling  you,  dearest  ?  Would 
you  rather  be  alone  a  little  ?'  asked  Clare 
tenderly. 

'  Yes,  if  you  do  not  mind.  Aunt  Clare, 
you  are  very  kind,  but  I  cannot  talk  about 
it  yet  ;  it  has  been  so  sudden,  and  I  do  not 
understand  it  myself.'  And  then  Clare  did 
not  utter  another  word  ;  she  only  kissed  the 
weary  young  face,  and  left  the  room.  Too 
well  she  understood  that  craving  for  quiet 
and  solitude.  At  such  times  silence  is 
more  precious  than  spoken  sympathy.  All 
Clare's  impassioned  partisanship,  her  tearful 
caresses,  could  do  little  for  the  girl.  In  this 
world  each  human  being  must  dree  his  or 
her  own  weird. 


CHAPTER     VIII 


A    SILVER    LINING. 

'  My  love  knows  no  more  of  forgetfulness  than  children  do 
of  death.' — LORD  Houghton. 

The  Vicar  listened  with  a  very  grave  face 
when  Clare  carried  her  story  to  him.  '  Poor 
child  !'  was  all  he  said  when  she  had  finished. 

'  Yes,  indeed,  you  may  well  pity  her.  It 
would  break  your  heart  to  see  her  ;  her  voice 
is  quite  muffled,  and  she  hardly  seems  to 
know  what  she  is  saying,  and  yet  she  does 
not  shed  a  tear.  Horace,  you  must  help  her.' 
But  Mr.  Glyn  shook  his  head  rather  sadly. 

'  I  fear  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  do,  my 
dear.' 

'  But  surely  you  will  remonstrate  with  Dr. 
Lyall.  You  are  his  Vicar,  remember.  You 
might  tell  him,  at  least,  that  there  is  no  need 
for  this  Quixotic  generosity.' 
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'  Are  you  sure  that  he  will  agree  with  us  ? 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  Clare,  I  hardly  see  how 
he  is  to  do  otherwise.  If  you  wish  to  blame 
anyone,  you  must  blame  Sir  Godfrey/ 

'  But  my  father  would  relent  in  time.  I 
know  he  considers  Dr.  Lyall  is  too  impatient.' 

*  On  the  contrary,  he  had  shown  a  very 
tolerable  amount  of  patience.  My  love,  are 
you  not  arguing  a  little  blindly  ?  Do  you 
think  our  own  case  gives  Lyall  much  hope  of 
Sir  Godfrey's  yielding  ?  As  far  as  we  know, 
Gerda  may  be  practically  banished  for  years.' 
Then  Clare  was  silent.  She  felt  that  her 
husband  was  not  speaking  without  reason. 
'  Lyall  is  certainly  cutting  the  Gordian  knot 
with  a  vengeance/  continued  the  Vicar  ;  '  but 
he  was  always  a  man  of  action.  And  then  he 
has  his  sister's  fate  constantly  before  his  eyes, 
so  it  is  likely  that  he  will  err  on  the  other  side.' 

'  Then  you  do  not  blame  him  ?' 

*  Most  certainly  I  do  not  blame  him.  He 
is  a  brave  man — he  is  the  bravest  man  I 
know.  I  feel  that  my  respect  for  him  has 
decidedly  increased  since  this  afternoon.' 

'  Would  you  have  done  the  same  yourself, 
Horace  ?'  she  asked  softly. 

*  Ah,  you  have  me  there,  my  dear.     But  at 
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least  I  was  not  burdened  with  family  cares  as 
Lyall  has  been  all  his  life.  I  was  a  poor 
man,  but  I  had  only  myself  to  consider.  And 
then  I  knew  that  I  was  the  only  man  you 
would  ever  marry.' 

'  Perhaps  Gerda  knows  the  same.  She 
and  Dr.  Lyall  are  certainly  devoted  to  each 
other.' 

'  Then  a  few  years'  waiting  will  not  hurt 
them.  You  look  surprised,  my  dear,  but  I 
am  a  believer  in  the  destiny  of  true  love,  and 
one  of  these  days  Gerda  and  Lyall  will  be 
happy.' 

'  If  she  could  only  hear  you  say  that !' 

'  Perhaps  I  may  tell  her  so  myself,  but, 
Clare,  I  think  the  less  one  says  on  this 
subject  the  better.  Lyall  must  manage  his 
own  business.  It  will  never  do  for  us  to 
interfere.  In  my  opinion,  he  has  done  the 
right  thing.  He  is  acting  in  a  straight- 
forward, honourable  manner,  and,  you  see, 
Gerda  perfectly  understands  him.  Let  her 
go  home  for  a  time,  and  see  what  comes  of 
it.'  And  the  Vicar  spoke  so  decidedly  that 
Clare  found  the  ground  cut  from  her  feet.  If 
Horace  could  see  no  way  out  of  the  trouble, 
it  was  no  use  for  her  to  do  anything. 
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Gerda  would  have  agreed  with  her.     Her 
simple    'credo,'  her    faith     in    Alick's    right- 
mindedness  and  justice,  was  so  great  and  so 
convincinof  that  it  sustained  her  even  under 
this    singular    trial.      But    for    a    time    she 
suffered  severely,  and  more  than  once  during 
that  long  night  she  told  herself  that  her  heart 
was  broken.      For  the  shock  had  been  great, 
and    for  some  hours  she   could   only  realize 
three   things — that    she  was  young,  and  life 
was  long,  and  that  she  suffered.     Many  years 
afterwards  someone  told  Gerda  a  sad  story  of 
a  woman's  life  :  her  lover  had  been  false  to 
her  on   the  eve  of  their  marriage,  and   had 
deserted  her  for  another.       Gerda    had    not 
said  much,  but  as  she  listened  her  gray  eyes 
filled  with  tears.      '  I   was  unhappy,  too,'  she 
said  to  herself  when  she  was  left  alone  ;  '  but 
I  think  my  unhappiness  was  almost  joy  com- 
pared  to  that  poor  creature's.     Alick  and  I 
never  lost  faith  in  each  other  for  a  moment, 
but  when  one's  love  is  betrayed  and  wasted 
— ah  !    no    human    power    can    soothe    that 
agony.'     And  for  many  a  night  Gerda  prayed 
for  that  unknown  sister  :  *  That  it  may  please 
Thee  to  defend  and  provide  for  the  fatherless 
children  and  widows,  and  all  that  are  desolate 
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and  oppressed.'  For  a  long  time  there  was  a 
pencil-line  drawn  in  Gerda's  Prayer-book, 
and  the  word  'desolate'  had  a  faint  tracinor 
under  it,  and  she  always  repeated  that  prayer 
most  fervently.  '  At  least  I  was  never 
desolate,  with  all  my  trouble,'  she  avowed, 
and,  indeed,  there  was  no  sense  of  desolation 
in  Gerda's  grief.  Alick  had  decided  on  this 
thing,  and  it  must  be  done  ;  even  if  she  did 
not  agree  with  him,  he  must  be  obeyed. 
From  the  beginning  of  their  intimacy  his 
stronger  nature  had  ruled  and  satisfied  her, 
and  from  the  first  hour  of  their  engagement 
his  word  had  been  law  with  her.  Neither  of 
them  had  owned  this,  but  Gerda's  deeper 
happiness  lay  in  this  secret  and  sweet  alle- 
giance of  heart  and  mind. 

So  even  in  this  bitter  crisis  there  were  no 
contest  of  wills,  no  reproachful  thoughts  in 
Gerda's  mind ;  Alick  saw  her  duty  more 
clearly  than  she  did.  If  she  suffered,  the 
suffering  was  his  too,  and  they  would  bear 
it  together.  He  might  send  her  away  from 
him,  he  might  be  stern  with  himself  and 
her  ;  but  she  must  still  be  loyal  to  him  in 
thought  and  word. 

And  even  as  she  wept  she  was  not  without 
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her  comfort  ;  Alick's  words  of  tenderness 
still  lingered  in  her  ear. 

*  My  blessing,  my  best  blessing  !'  He  had 
called  her  that,  and  he  had  assured  her  that 
his  heart  would  always  belong  to  her.  '  I 
am  sending  you  away  because  I  love  you  too 
dearly  to  have  you  near  me,  and  for  my  own 
peace  of  mind.'  And  again  :  *  All  your  life 
Alick  will  be  yours  as  much  as  ever.'  In 
truth  she  had  her  consolations. 

But  when  she  came  down  to  breakfast  the 
next  morning,  Clare  could  have  wept  over 
her,  and  the  Vicar's  eyes  were  a  little  dim  as 
he  pressed  her  hand.  All  the  soft  radiant 
brightness  had  died  out  of  the  girl's  face,  and 
the  deep  shading  under  her  eyes  gave  them 
a  pathetic  expression  ;  but  she  bore  herself 
bravely.  Clare  kept  her  in  sight  as  much 
as  possible,  and  her  tact  and  sympathy 
were  peculiarly  grateful  to  Gerda's  worn 
spirits ;  but  she  did  not  try  to  make  her 
talk. 

'  You  will  be  glad  to  be  quiet,'  she  said,  as 
they  went  into  the  drawing-room  ;  '  so  I  will 
just  do  my  accounts  as  usual.  If  you  want 
me  I  shall  be  at  your  service  in  a  moment ;' 
and  Gerda  thanked  her  as  she  sat  down  by 
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the  open  window  and  unfolded  her  strip  of 
embroidery. 

But,  after  all,  there  vvere  few  stitches  done. 
When  Clare  looked  up  from  her  column  of 
figures,  she  always  saw  Gerda  gazing  out 
on  the  flower-beds,  with  eyes  that  certainly 
saw  nothing  ;  but  any  sound,  even  the  open- 
ing or  closing  of  a  door,  made  her  start  and 
tremble  all  over. 

'  Surely  she  cannot  be  expecting  him,' 
thought  Clare,  as  she  sighed  and  went  back 
to  her  figures.  But  she  would  not  put  the 
question  to  her ;  she  was  almost  relieved 
when  later  in  the  afternoon  Gerda  withdrew 
to  her  room  under  plea  of  a  headache. 

*  I  think  I  will  lie  down.  Aunt  Clare. 
Uncle  Horace  says  there  is  thunder  in  the 
air,  so  perhaps  that  has  something  to  do 
with  it'  Gerda  offered  this  excuse  almost 
timidly  ;  she  thought  she  was  behaving  in 
a  poor,  spiritless  fashion,  and  chided  her- 
self for  her  weakness.  '  I  wonder  if 
Alick  has  a  headache,  too/  she  thought,  as 
Clare  lowered  the  blind  and  smoothed  her 
pillow. 

'  Bessie  shall  bring  you  up  some  tea  pre- 
sently,   and    that    will    do    your  head  good,' 
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observed  Clare  cheerfully,  and  again  Gerda 
thanked  her  gratefully. 

'  It  is  kind  of  Aunt  Clare  to  make  no 
fuss  over  me,'  she  thought  ;  and,  after  all,  her 
headache  was  no  pretence.  The  physical 
pain  at  last  deadened  all  other  feeling,  and 
even  the  tea  Bessie  brought  offered  no  im- 
mediate relief.  She  must  just  lie  and  bear  it, 
and  wonder  if  Alick  were  going  his  rounds 
and  talking  to  his  patients  as  usual.  '  It 
seems  like  two  lives — I  suppose  all  doctors 
are  like  that,'  she  thought,  somewhat  vaguely, 
as  she  presently  fell  asleep.  Gerda  slept  for 
some  hours,  and  when  she  woke  she  was 
more  like  her  old  self.  '  I  am  afraid  Uncle 
Horace  will  think  me  very  weak  for  giving 
way  like  this,'  she  said,  when  Clare  came 
to  wish  her  good-night. 

'  On  the  contrary,  he  is  most  concerned 
about  you  ;  but  he  will  have  it  that  the 
thunder  has  something  to  do  with  your  head- 
ache. It  has  been  terribly  stifling  all  day. 
I  believe  I  have  a  headache  myself,  only  I 
dare  not  tell  Horace  so.' 

'  Dear  Aunt  Clare,  you  have  been  troubling 
yourself  about  me.' 

'  Well,    I    cannot    deny    that   fact  ;  but  no 
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amount  of  headaches  will  do  either  of  us  any- 
good,  I  fancy.' 

Then  Gerda  gave  a  faint  smile. 

But  the  following  afternoon,  as  they  were 
sitting  together,  Mrs.  Glyn  heard  a  well- 
known  knock  at  the  door,  and  looked  at 
her  niece  rather  apprehensively.  Gerda  had 
heard  it,  too. 

'  There  is  Alick,'  she  said  quietly  ;  but  she 
turned  very  pale  as  she  spoke. 

'  Shall  I  leave  you,  Gerda  ?' 

*  Not  now — not  directly  ;  he  will  tell  you  if 
he  wishes  you  to  go.' 

Then  Clare  took  up  her  work  again.  The 
position  was  somewhat  strained  to  all  of 
them,  but  Dr.  Lyall  soon  settled  things. 
He  shook  hands  with  them  both,  glancing 
hurriedly  at  Gerda  as  he  did  so  ;  then  he  made 
a  friendly  inquiry  after  Mrs.  Glyn's  health. 

'  I  do  not  regard  you  as  my  patient  now,' 
he  observed,  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone  ;  '  but 
all  the  same,  I  think  you  have  done  me 
credit.' 

'  Yes,  indeed.  My  husband  says  I  am 
twice  the  woman  I  was  ;  but  he  is  still  very 
strict  with  me.  I  never  seem  to  have  a 
will  of  my  own  now.' 
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*  So  much  the  better.  He  has  found  out 
that  you  are  not  to  be  trusted.'  Then  his 
manner  changed,  and  he  said  rather  gravely : 
*  I  have  come  to  talk  to  Gerda  about  one  or 
two  things.  Will  you  allow  me  to  take  her 
into  the  garden  for  a  few  minutes  ?' 

*  Certainly  not ;  there  is  no  shade.  You 
must  not  expose  the  poor  child  to  that 
terrible  glare  ;  she  was  quite  ill  with  headache 
yesterday.  I  am  going  into  the  study  to  WTite 
some  letters,  so  no  one  will  disturb  you.' 

*  Thank  you,'  was  all  his  answer.  Then 
he  waited  until  Clare  had  gathered  up  her 
work  ;  and  when  he  had  closed  the  door 
after  her,  he  took  the  seat  beside  Gerda. 
She  was  still  pretending  to  work,  and  she 
kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  pattern  ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  what  sort  of  stitches  were  put  in. 
After  that  day  Gerda  never  touched  it 
again.  It  was  a  cushion  she  had  intended 
as  a  surprise  for  her  mother.  Doris  found 
it  in  one  of  Gerda's  drawers  later  on,  with 
the  silks  sadly  jumbled,  and  finished  it  ot 
her  own  accord.  '  It  was  such  a  lovely 
design,  and  it  seemed  such  a  pity  not  to 
use  it,'  she  said  very  sensibly.  But  Gerda 
only    shrugged     her    shoulders     and     turned 
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away.  Those  orchids  and  HHes  were  odious 
to  her  ;  that  little  bent  stalk  in  withered 
greens  only  reminded  her  of  some  of  the 
saddest  moments  of  her  life.  — '  Is  your 
head  better  now,  Gerda  ?' 

'  Oh  yes,  it  was  only  the  thunder ;  at 
least,  Uncle  Horace  said  so,'  she  replied 
nervously. 

'  Yes,  the  thunder  and  other  things.  You 
are  looking  ill  ;  but  I  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prised at  that.'  He  sighed  heavily.  Too 
well  he  recognised  the  change  that  had 
passed  over  the  girl,  even  in  those  few 
hours.  She  was  more  sensitive  than  other 
girls — she  could  not  take  things  easily.  '  I 
have  come  to  tell  you  that  I  have  heard 
from  Sir  Godfrey.'  Then  Gerda  put  out 
her  hand  for  the  letter. 

It  was  brief,  but  carefully  worded.  Sir 
Godfrey  expressed  himself  as  more  than 
satisfied  with  Dr.  Lyall's  decision.  He  had 
behaved  like  a  gentleman  ;  he  was  extremely 
obliged  to  him  for  the  concession  ;  his  grand- 
daughter mieht  return  home  at  once  ;  he  had 
charged  Mrs.  Meredith  to  write  to  her  ;  and 
he  remained,  with  a  flourish  of  compliments., 
his  *  ever-obliged — Godfrey  Hamlyn.' 
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Gerda  gave  back  the  letter  without  a  word, 
but  her  hand  was  quietly  detained.  The 
touch  of  that  cold,  nervous  little  hand  gave 
Dr.  Lyall  another  pang. 

'  Have  you  heard  from  your  mother, 
Gerda  ?' 

'  Yes,  this  morning  ;  she  has  written  very 
kindly.' 

'  You  need  not  tell  me  that.  I  knew  how 
sorry  she  would  be  for  us.'  And  somehow 
Dr.  Lyall's  tone  made  Gerda  feel  more 
natural.  Until  now  she  had  avoided  look- 
ing at  him,  and  the  avoidance  had  given 
him  pain  ;  but  now  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
his  face.  He  was  looking  at  her  very  sadly. 
•  Which  day  do  you  go  ?' 

*  Not  until  Tuesday  ;  Aunt  Clare  cannot 
be  ready  until  then.  You  do  not  wish  me 
to  go  before  then  ?' 

'  I  wish  you  !' — as  though  the  question 
startled  him.  Then  he  checked  himself. 
'  I  am  glad  you  will  have  Mrs.  Glyn  with 
you.  Gerda,  I  want  you  to  promise  me 
one  thing — that  you  will  not  let  all  this 
make  you  ill.' 

'  One  cannot  promise  that  sort  of  thing,' 
she  returned  evasively. 
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'  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  The  will  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  in  such  cases.  Gerda, 
for  my  sake,  at  least,  promise  that  you  will 
take  care  of  yourself  And  the  tenderness 
of  his  tone  brought  a  rush  of  tears  to  Gerda's 
eyes. 

'  I  will  promise  you  that,'  in  a  low  voice. 

'  Thanks,  dear.  I  knew  you  would  not 
make  it  too  hard  for  me ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing else  you  must  promise,  too — that  if 
you  are  really  ill,  or  if  you  are  in  any  great 
difficulty  or  trouble,  you  will  write  and  tell 
me  so.' 

'  Do  you  think  that  will  be  right  ?'  she 
asked  dubiously.  '  Alick,  I  thought  we  were 
to  be  nothing  to  each  other.' 

'  Have  you  come  to  that  already  ?'  he  asked 
reproachfully.  '  Do  you  mean  that  I  am  not 
even  a  friend  ?  Gerda,  this  is  absurd  !  We 
must  always  be  much  to  each  other.  Do  you 
suppose  separation  or  time  will  affect  me  ?' 

'  No — oh  no !     I  did  not  mean  that.' 

But  his  words  were  rapture  to  her.  This 
was  comfort  indeed ! 

'  Then  you  will  write  ?' 

*  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it.  But,  Alick, 
there  is  one  thing  we  have  forgotten  :  I  have 
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no  right  to  wear  this  ;'  and  she  drew  off  the 
ring,  and  held  it  out  to  him.  It  was  a  simple 
cluster  of  sapphires  and  diamonds,  and  it  was 
her  dearest  and  most  treasured  possession. 

He  flushed  slightly. 

*  Is  this  necessary,  Gerda  ?' 

'  I  suppose  it  is.  I  think — I  am  sure  you 
ought  to  take  it  back.' 

'  If  you  say  so,  I  must  do  it.  There!  I  will 
fasten  it  to  my  watch-chain.  It  will  not 
show,  and  I  shall  have  it  safe.  You  will  not 
mind  my  keeping  it  for  a  little  ?' 

'  For  a  little  ?  What  do  you  mean,  Alick  ? 
I  can  never  have  it  again.'  Then  he  looked 
at  her  as  though  he  doubted  whether  he 
had  heard  her  rightly.  '  I  do  not  understand,' 
she  faltered. 

'  I  am  sorry  for  that ;  I  thought  you  knew 
me  better.  Gerda,  do  you  think  that  I  shall 
ever  rest,  that  I  shall  ever  cease  from  striving, 
until    this    rino^ ' — touchiuQ-    it — '  is    on 


your 


finger  again  ?' 

Then  a  deep  blush  crossed  Gerda's  face. 

'  I  did  not  know  that  you  hoped  for  that,' 
she  whispered.  But  the  flash  of  his  eyes  was 
sufficient  answer. 

'  Then    you    know    it    now.      Gerda,   what 
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must  you  have  thought  of  me  ?  How  could 
you  have  imagined  that  I  meant  to  lose  you 

utterly  ?     If  I  had  feared  that No,  by 

heaven  !  as  I  am  a  sinful  man,  I  could  not 
have  done  it!  It  is  bad  enough  as  it  is — to 
know  that  we  must  live  apart  for  years,  and 
not  see  each  other ;  that  I  must  know 
nothing  of  your  life,  or  you  of  mine  ;  that,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  we  must  be  strangers. 
But  at  least  you  may  leave  me  this  poor 
hope !' 

'  What  hope,  Alick  ?'  very  softly. 

'  The  hope  that  in  time  I  may  still  win  you 
— the  hope  that  one  day  my  position  may  be 
so  assured  that  I  may  dare  to  appeal  again  to 
Sir  Godfrey.  I  shall  have  to  begin  all  over 
again,  darling,  and  I  cannot  promise  either 
you  or  myself  that  it  will  not  take  years  of 
work ;  but  a  man  must  live  for  something, 
and  this  shall  be  my  ambition.  Gerda,  surely 
)Ou  did  not  mistake  me  ?  you  must  have 
understood  this  ?' 

'  I  did  not  know — I  was  not  sure,'  she 
stammered.  '  Alick,  you  have  made  me  so 
happy !     I  feel  I  can  go  home  now.' 

'Yes,  and  I  can  bear  to  let  you  go.  But, 
darling,  this  is  between  ourselves.     You  may 
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tell  your  mother,  if  you  like  ;  indeed,  I  think 
she  has  a  right  to  know  everything.  Now 
you  see  why  you  are  to  take  care  of  yourself, 
why  I  still  claim  the  right  of  being  your 
friend.     Friends  are  for  life.' 

'  If  I  had  only  understood  this  at  first !' 

But  Gerda  said  no  more.  If  she  had 
known  of  this  secret  hope,  her  broken  engage- 
ment and  Alick's  renunciation  would  not  have 
cost  her  that  secret  humiliation  and  agony  ; 
and  yet  through  it  all  she  had  trusted  him. 
But  he  was  not  giving  her  up  for  ever. 

*  And  you  go  on  Tuesday  ?'  he  continued, 
after  a  brief  silence,  which  was  eloquent  with 
meaning  to  both  of  them. 

'  Yes — in  the  afternoon.  Alick,  will  you 
tell  Pamela  that  I  am  so  sorry  not  to  bid  her 
good-bye  ?' — for  Pamela  was  paying  a  visit  to 
some  of  Derrick's  relations,  and  had  left 
Cromehurst  the  previous  afternoon. 

'  Oh,  I  forgot  she  will  not  be  back  until 
Tuesday.  She  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  go 
and  leave  Harry  and  Phil  on  my  hands  ;  but 
Derrick  made  such  a  point  of  it,  and  he 
so  rarely  takes  a  holiday,  I  told  Pamela 
I  could  manage  for  three  or  four  days.'  And 
then    he    added  thoughtfully :    '  She   is  very 
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much      improved ;      that     is      your     doing, 
Gerda.' 

*  I  shall  see  Hester ;  I  could  not  leave 
without  bidding  her  good-bye.' 

'  No,  dear  ;  but  it  will  be  painful  for  both 
of  you.     Shall  you  go  to-morrow  ?' 

*  To-morrow  or  Saturday  ;  I  hardly  know 
which.' 

*  Let  it  be  Saturday,  then  ;'  and  she  knew 
by  his  manner  that  he  meant  not  to  cross  her 
path,  and  that  he  would  give  Daintree  House 
a  wide  berth  on  that  day.  This  would  be 
their  last  interview  ;  she  would  not  see  him 
again,  perhaps,  for  years.  As  this  thought 
passed  through  her  mind,  her  delicate  throat 
seemed  to  swell,  and  a  choking  sensation 
reduced  her  to  silence. 

Then  he  rose.  There  was  nothino"  more 
that  he  need  say,  and  he  must  spare  himself 
and  her  as  much  as  possible  ;  but  as  for  the 
last  time  he  took  her  in  his  arms  she  clung 
to  him  almost  convulsively  for  a  moment. 

'  Take  care  of  yourself,  too,  Alick.  Do 
not  work  too  hard.' 

*  Work  will  be  my  best  friend,  after  you,' 
he  said,  trying  to  speak  cheerfully  ;  but  it 
was  a  signal  failure.     Why  should  he  disguise 
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from  himself  or  her  that  they  were  both 
suffering  bitterly  ?  '  Good-bye,  my  dearest — 
ever  my  dearest !'  he  whispered  huskily ; 
*  and  God  bless  you  !' 

That  was  all  he  said.     The  next  moment 
Gerda  was  alone. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


'  IT    IS    NOT    YOUR    FAULT.' 


*  God's  stooping  shows  sufficient  of  His  light 
For  us  i'  the  dark  to  rise  by,  and  I  rise.' 

Robert  Browning. 

Dr.  Lyall  was  right  in  his  prediction  that 
Gerda's  visit  to  Daintree  House  would  be 
somewhat  trying.  Hester  had  received  the 
news  of  her  brother's  broken  engagement 
with  outward  calmness.  She  dared  not  trust 
herself  to  say  much  to  him,  and  he  had 
purposely  made  his  visit  a  brief  one.  But 
she  had  suffered  keenly,  and  with  an  in- 
tensity that  would  have  surprised  even  him. 
Hester's  fervid  and  unselhsh  temperament 
predisposed  her  to  this  moral  torture.  But 
for  the  sake  of  Julius  and  her  boys  she 
would  rather  have  begged  her  bread  than 
have   eaten   it  at   the  cost  of  her   brother's 
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Then  Gerda  returned  somewhat  hastily 
that  she  hid  only  a  few  minutes  to  stay. 

*  It  is  very  cool  and  {feasant  bene,'  she 
went  on,  trying  to  speak  ciieerfully,  for 
Hester's  solemnirv'  of  maniaer  was  almost 
tragic.  •  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  that  Mr- 
Vincent  is  really  bener.  and  that  you  feel 
less  anxious  about  him.' 

'He  is  certainly  better.  He  had  some 
hours'  sleep  last  night,  and  to-day  he  is  less 
restless,  but  I  am  still  miabfe  to  leave  him  : 
he  cannot  bear  me  out  of  his  sig^hL*  Then 
she  sroppetl,  and  looked  at  Gerda  in  the 
penetratii^  way  that  w^s  peculiar  to  her 
and  Alick.  '  Have  yoa  come  to  wish  me 
g-ood-bye  ?" 

*Yes;  I  am  going  down  to  Chestertin 
on  Tuesday,  you  know.  Aunt  Clare  is  to 
accompany  me  ;  she  is  to  stay  a  month  with 
us,  and  Uncle  Horace  wiD  brincr  her  back.' 

*  So  I  understood  fincnn  Alick.  He  was 
here  last  night' 

Then,  at  the  sonnd  of  tliat  beloved  name., 
Gerda's  cokwr  rose. 

*  1  suppose  he  told  you  ever\-thing-  ?'  in  a 
low  voice. 

'  Yes,  he  told  me  ever}-thing.     1   d?  not 

VOL.  HL  53 
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remember  that  I  said  much  in  reply.  There 
are  some  moments  when  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
words.  When  Alick  told  me  that  you  were 
coming  here  to-day,  I  begged  that  he  would 
keep  you  away.' 

'  I  am  very  glad  that  he  did  not  give  me 
that  message  ;  it  was  not  a  kind  one.' 

'  I  meant  it  to  be  kind.  Why  should  you 
put  yourself  to  needless  pain  ?  I  am  the 
worst  enemy  that  you  have  in  the  world.  I 
have  come  between  you  and  Alick — but  for 
me,  you  would  both  be  happy.' 

'  Dear  Hester,  it  is  no  fault  of  yours.  I 
have  told  you  this  before.' 

'  No,  it  is  Julius's  fault.  But  then,  a  wife 
and  husband  are  one,  so  his  fault  is  mine, 
too.  Gerda,  at  least  I  can  say  that,  if  Alick 
and  you  are  miserable,  my  misery  is  as 
great  as  yours ;'  and  then  suddenly  she 
broke  into  passionate  weeping.  '  Oh,  if  I 
were  only  at  rest  beside  my  little  child,'  she 
sobbed  ;   '  for  this  life  is  too  dreadful  !' 

'  My  poor  dear !  I  know  how  you  have 
suffered.' 

'  Yes,  I  have  suffered  ;  but  it  seems  to  me, 
since  Ray  died,  as  though  God's  dealings  are 
more  merciful  than  man's.     Was  it  not  David 
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who  said,  "  Let  us  fall  into  the  hand  of  the 
Lord,  for  His  mercies  are  great  ;  let  me  not 
fall  into  the  hand  of  man."  I  was  saying 
that  over  to  myself  yesterday  when  Alick 
was  talking  to  me.' 

'  Dear  Hester,  you  are  surely  not  blaming 
him  ?' 

'  If  I  blame  him,  it  is  for  your  sake,  and 
because  one  woman  understands  another. 
But  I  was  not  thinking  just  then  of  Alick 
— never  mind  what  I  meant — I  am  raging 
because  of  my  own  helplessness  :  there  is  so 
little  that  a  woman  can  do.' 

'  There  are  few  that  have  done  as  much  as 
you,  Hester.' 

'  That  may  be,  and  yet  you  see  that  I  am 
utterly  beaten.  Circumstances  have  been  too 
much  for  me.  After  all,  Gerda,  we  must 
dree  our  own  weird,  even  though  the  weird 
be  a  weary  one.' 

'  But  we  must  not  lose  hope,'  returned 
Gerda  softly.  She  was  very  pale,  and  as  she 
spoke  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  but  she 
would  not  allow  herself  to  give  way.  *  Hester, 
I  cannot  bear  that  you  should  grieve  for  us 
like  this.  If  I  could  only  comfort  you  a 
little  !' 
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Then  Hester  shook  her  head. 
'  You   must   not  try.      There  is  no  comfort 
possible  for  any  of  us.' 

'  Oh,  Hester!'  very  reproachfully. 

*  Ah,  I  see  what  you  mean.  You  will  not 
speak  his  name  to  me,  but,  all  the  same,  you 
think  I  am  not  without  my  consolation  if  I  can 
see  Alick  every  day.  My  poor  child,  do  you 
not  understand  that  that  is  the  worst  part  of 
my  punishment  ?  If  Alick  would  only  re- 
frain from  coming,  if  he  would  cease  from 
heaping  these  coals  of  fire  that  are  so  cruelly 
scorching,  I  could  bear  it  better.  But  no, 
he  will  still  be  our  good  angel,  and  no  want 
of  gratitude  on  our  part  will  prevent  him  from 
loading  us  with  benefits.' 

*  I  hope  not.  Hester,  this  is  not  right  of 
you.  I  had  no  idea  that  you  were  so  proud. 
You  will  tell  me  next  that  I  am  wrong  to  love 
you,  but  I  think  I  love  you  all  the  better  for 
what  has  happened.' 

Then  a  strange  softening  passed  over 
Hester's  features.  She  could  not  hear  such 
words  unmoved. 

'  It  is  dear  of  you  to  say  that.' 

'  But,  all  the  same,  it  is  true.  Hester,  we 
were  to  have  been  sisters.      Do  you  think   I 
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can  forget  that  ?  No  one  will  ever  take  your 
place  with  me.  If  we  never  meet  again,  I 
shall  love  you  as  much  as  ever.' 

Then  she  rose  from  her  seat  rather 
hurriedly,  but  Hester  looked  at  her  un- 
flinchingly. 

'  Tell  me  one  thing  before  you  go,  Gerda. 
Is  there  nothing  I  can  do  for  you  ?' 

'  Nothing,  only  be  good  to  him.'  And  then 
they  kissed  each  other  and  parted. 

Gerda  broke  down  a  little  when  she  told 
Mrs.  Glyn  about  her  visit. 

'  I  think  it  is  harder  for  her  than  for  us/ 
she  said.  '  She  is  very  proud  and  sensitive, 
and  the  position  is  intolerable  to  her.  If 
only  she  would  not  insist  on  blaming  herself 
for  her  husband's  faults  !' 

'  She  will  always  do  so,'  returned  Clare 
gravely ;  'it  is  a  beautiful  side  of  her 
character.  Hester  is  not  perfect,  she  is  far 
too  proud  and  hot-tempered  ;  but  she  shows 
the  nobility  of  her  nature  in  this.  She 
cannot  go  on  her  way  rejoicing  in  her  right- 
mindedness  and  moral  rectitude,  and  leave 
that  poor  fellow  to  bear  the  responsibility 
of  his  own  weakness.  If  she  cannot  raise 
him,   she   can   at  least    suffer   for  him.     Oh, 
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Gerda,  if  one  could  only  whitewash  one's 
dearly  beloved  sometimes  !'  And  Clare's 
tone  made  Gerda  smile  in  spite  of  herself. 

'  I  wonder  how  she  would  feel  if  she  lost 
him  ?'  she  remarked  presently. 

*  If  Mr.  Vincent  were  to  die?  Well,  I 
think  there  would  be  few  widows  like  Hester. 
She  would  mourn  for  him  intensely.  His 
faults  would  be  forc^otten,  and  he  would  be 
idealized  in  her  memory.  They  are  strange 
yoke-fellows,  and  in  our  eyes  they  are  most 
unequal  ;  but  I  am  not  exaggerating  if  I  say 
that  Hester  would  well-nigh  die  of  grief  if 
she  lost  him.  In  one  sense,  her  work  in 
life  would  be  over.  You  see,  a  marriage 
like  Hester's  entails  such  awful  responsi- 
bilities that  only  a  strong  nature  could  sup- 
port them.  If  they  were  suddenly  removed, 
the  vacuum  would  be  immense.  How  is  a 
woman  like  Hester  to  begin  to  live  for  her- 
self ?' 

'  But  she  has  her  boys.' 

'  Ah,  to  be  sure  !  For  the  moment  I  had 
forgotten  the  little  lads.  She  would  always 
do  her  duty  to  them.  Have  you  ever 
thought  how  largely  the  maternal  element 
is  mixed  up  with   Hester's  wifely  love  ?    She 
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has  the  same  sort  of  feeHng  for  Mr.  Vincent 
that  I  have  for  Walter.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  understand  me  ?' 

'  I  suppose  I  do,  in  a  way.' 

'It  is  a  feeHng  you  would  never  have 
for  Dr.  Lyall,  Gerda,'  with  a  meaning 
glance  ;  '  neither  could  I  for  Horace.  They 
are  both  strong  men.  There,  we  will  not 
talk  any  more,  for  you  are  looking  very 
tired  ;  but  I  am  always  eloquent  about 
Hester — an  intense  nature  interests  me  so 
much.  I  feel  as  a  good  officer  feels  when 
he  first  leads  his  men  into  battle  :  he  has 
a  sort  of  wholesome  curiosity  just  to  see 
how  his  men  behave  under  fire.  I  always 
long  to  know  how  my  pet  heroine  behaves. 
You  are  another  of  my  heroines,  Gerda.' 

'  I,  Aunt  Clare  !' 

'  Yes,  you  are  behaving  beautifully.  Even 
your  uncle  Horace  says  so,  and  he  is  a  severe 
critic  on  all  moral  questions.  You  are  giving 
us  no  trouble.  Walter  would  say  that  you 
are  exceedingly  plucky,  and  I  do  love  pluck.' 

'  You  must  not  praise  me,'  returned  Gerda, 
in  a  stifled  voice  ;  *  I  am  not  really  brave. 
If  you  knew  how  my  heart  sinks  at  the 
thought  of  Tuesday  !' 
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*  Of  course  it  does,  and  I  dare  say  many 
a  soldier  feels  his  heart  sink  when  he  meets 
his  first  charge ;  but  if  he  obey  orders,  and 
remain  in  his  place,  he  is  a  brave  man. 
Duty  is  often  done  with  much  sinking  of 
heart.  I  expect  Dr.  Lyall's  heart  has  its 
own  share  of  bitterness.  There,  I  hear  your 
uncle's  voice  ;  he  is  asking  Bessie  if  she 
knows  what  has  become  of  me.  I  will  go 
to  him,  Gerda;'  and  Clare  left  the  room. 

*  Am  I  really  brave — or  is  it  only  that  I 
do  not  realize  things  ?'  thought  Gerda,  as 
she  looked  out  on  the  sunset.  '  Is  it  not 
rather  that  he  is  still  so  near  me  ?  At 
Chesterton  it  will  not  be  so  easy  to  be 
good  ;'  and  perhaps  in  a  way  Gerda  was 
right. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  as  Gerda 
took  her  place  in  the  Vicarage  pew,  she 
could  not  restrain  a  hope  that  Alick  would 
be  in  his  usual  seat ;  but  she  was  disap- 
pointed. Harry  and  Phil  came  alone.  Poor 
Gerda  was  certainly  not  free  from  sinkings 
of  heart  then.  Was  he  too  busy  to  come, 
or  had  he  stayed  away  on  purpose  to  spare 
her  feelings  ?  And  yet,  if  he  had  only  known 
the  comfort  his  presence  would   have  given 
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her,  he  would  surely  have  come.  Gerda 
felt  a  sudden  sense  of  forlornness  and 
separation  as  she  olanced  at  that  empty 
place.  Harry  had  his  uncle's  Prayer-book, 
and  was  fingering  the  edges  of  the  pages 
in  careless  schoolboy  fashion.  How  Gerda 
longed  to  take  it  from  him  !  Dr.  Lyall  was 
a  man  who  was  particular  in  this  small 
thing — a  dog-eared  page  was  abhorrent  to 
him. 

In  the  evening  she  had  grown  listless 
with  secret  oppression,  but  when  the  Vicar 
rose  to  preach  her  attention  was  arrested. 
Could  he  have  chosen  that  text  for  her  ?  she 
wondered.  '  Oh,  tarry  thou  the  Lord's 
leisure  :  be  strong,  and  He  shall  comfort 
thy  heart.'  Oh,  surely  it  must  be  for  her! 
And  as  she  listened  the  numb  aching  at  her 
heart  grew  less.  '  The  Lord's  leisure,'  he 
was  saying — 'how  few  people  are  content 
to  wait  for  that !  "  Give  me  the  portion  that 
falleth  to  me,  now  at  once."  Is  not  that 
our  cry — the  real  inward  cry  of  our  hearts  ? 
Yes,  we  want  our  good  things  at  once  ;  but 
where  is  our  faith  and  patience  ?  And  yet, 
maybe,  our  strength  is  to  sit  still.  In  the 
"  Lord's  leisure,"  in  His  own  appointed  good 
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time,  He  shall  comfort  thy  heart ;  only  tarry 
thou  for  the  blessing.' 

'  I  have  been  faithless  and  weak,'  thought 
Gerda,  as  she  rose  from  her  knees  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  service,  and  followed  Mrs. 
Glyn  down  the  crowded  aisle.  '  If  only  he 
had  heard  that  sermon  too !'  and  as  this 
thought  passed  through  her  mind  she  raised 
her  eyes,  and  saw  Alick  standing  by  a  pillar. 
He  was  watching  her — a  half-smile  passed 
over  his  face  when  he  saw  that  he  was  recog- 
nised ;  but  he  made  no  attempt  to  leave  his 
place  and  follow  her.  More  than  once  Gerda 
glanced  behind  her  in  the  porch,  but  he  was 
still  standing  by  the  pillar. 

An  hour  later  they  were  all  sitting  out  in 
the  Vicarage  garden  enjoying  the  moonlight. 
Bessie  and  the  children  had  been  singing 
some  simple  hymns ;  but  the  Vicar  had 
suddenly  announced  that  the  dews  were 
falling  too  heavily,  and  that  they  must  sit 
no  longer,  and  they  had  broken  up  into  little 
groups,  pacing  up  and  down  the  garden 
paths.  Clare  and  Janie  went  first,  and  Bessie 
and  Nora  followed  them  closely,  and  Gerda 
found  herself  alone  with  the  Vicar.  He  was 
walking    beside    her   with   his   hands   behind 
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him,  and  his  eyes  fixed  thoughtfully  on  the 
soft  white  clouds  that  were  veiling  the 
moon. 

'  Uncle  Horace,'  she  said,  a  little  timidly, 
'  I  want  to  thank  you  for  that  sermon.' 

Then  he  started  at  the  sound  of  her  voice, 
and  the  great  silver  moon  seemed  to  rush 
triumphantly  from  her  brief  obscurity. 

'The  clouds  will  not  always  hinder,'  he 
said,  half  to  himself;  and  then  he  stood  still 
on  the  gravel  path  until  Nora's  laughing 
voice  had  become  more  distant.  '  It  was  not 
an  arrow  drawn  at  a  venture,  then  ?' 

'  No  ;  oh  no !  Were  you  thinking  of  me 
when  you  wrote  that  sermon  ?' 

'  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you  ;  but  I 
think  vou  have  been  heavily  on  my  mind 
during  the  past  week.  My  dear,  I  am  glad 
you  have  given  me  this  opportunity ;  there 
is  something  that  I  have  much  wished  to  say 
to  you — that  I  honour  you  for  your  courage 
and  unselfishness.' 

'  Uncle  Horace  !' 

But  she  was  too  much  surprised  to  say 
more.  What  had  she  done  to  deserve  such 
praise  from  his  lips  ? 

'  If  you  were  my  daughter,  I    should   feel 
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justly  proud  of  you — you  are  behaving  well 
under  difficult  circumstances.  Gerda,  it  may 
seem  cruel  to  say  this  now  ;  but  it  is  my 
belief  that  the  time  will  come  when  you  will 
thank  God  for  this  trial.' 

*  I  cannot  feel  that  now.' 

'  No,  my  child,  no  ;  you  are  under  the 
cloud,  and  at  such  times  the  silver  lining  is 
not  apparent.  If  you  will  take  my  advice, 
you  will  not  deprive  yourself  of  strength  by 
looking  too  anxiously  to  the  future.  The 
future  —  well,  that  is  God's  leisure;  the 
present  moment,  the  daily  need,  is  all  that 
concerns  us.' 

'  But  it  is  the  present  that  is  so  hard.' 

*  Yes,  child,  and  that  is  why  you  will  need 
all  your  strength.  We  must  prove  our 
armour  and  test  its  usefulness  before  we  go 
into  the  battle.  Sometimes  the  light  skirmish 
of  daily  life,  its  small,  harassing  demands 
and  denials,  are  harder  than  the  pitched 
battle.  When  the  heart  is  as  sore  as  yours 
must  be,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  forget  one's 
self  and  think  of  others.' 

'  No,  indeed.' 

'  But,  all  the  same,  that  will  be  your  hand- 
to-hand  fight  at  Chesterton  ;  but   I   shall  not 
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fear  for  you — you  will  not  disappoint  us. 
And  there  is  one  thing  more  I  must  say : 
I  have  to  thank  you  for  a  great  deal  during 
your  visit  to  us.  We  have  had  our  trials, 
too,  and  I  will  not  say  that  they  have  not 
been  heavy  ;  but  they  would  have  pressed 
upon  us  still  more  heavily  but  for  your  con- 
sideration and  sympathy.' 

*  Uncle  Horace,  you  must  not  say  that.' 

'Why  should  I  not  say  it,  if  it  be  the 
truth  ?  But  I  mean  to  be  still  in  your  debt. 
I  am  entrusting  your  aunt  to  your  care.  She 
is  still  far  from  strong,  and  the  distance  be- 
tween us  would  make  me  anxious  ;  but  I 
know  she  will  be  safe  with  you  and  your 
mother.' 

'We  will  take  all  possible  care  of  her.' 

'  I  am  quite  sure  of  that ;  so  you  have 
earned  my  gratitude  beforehand.  Now  it  is 
time  for  prayers,  and  we  must  go  in.' 

'You  and  Horace  were  having  quite  a 
long  conversation  in  the  garden,'  observed 
Clare  rather  curiously,  as  they  went  upstairs. 

But  Gerda  only  smiled. 

'  He  was  far  too  good  to  me  ;  I  did  not 
deserve  it.' 

'  Ah,  well,   he   is  the  best  judge  of  that ; 
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but  I  shall  always  think  he  meant  that 
sermon  for  you  and  Dr.  Lyall,  though  I 
suppose  he  would  not  own  it.  You  are  the 
sick  ones  of  his  flock  just  now.  By-the-by, 
did  you  see  Dr.  Lyall,  Gerda  ?  He  was  in 
the  Stanwix  pew.' 

'  Yes,  I  saw  him ;'  and  then,  as  Clare 
noticed  the  expression  on  her  niece's  face, 
she  changed  the  subject  somewhat  abruptly. 


CHAPTER   X. 

MRS.     MEREDITH    POINTS    A    MORAL. 

'  We  do  not  choose  our  parts  in  life,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  those  parts  ;  our  simple  duty  is  confined  to  playing 
them  well.'— Epictetus. 

It  was  late  on  a  lovely  June  afternoon  when 
the  travellers  reached  Darley  Station.  It 
was  some  miles  to  Chesterton  Hall  from 
Darley,  but  the  drive  was  a  beautiful  one, 
and  Sir  Godfrey's  strong  pair  of  thorough- 
breds always  did  their  work  well. 

'  I  suppose  Gerard  will  meet  us,'  observed 
Mrs.  Glyn,  as  Gerda  began  collecting  the 
various  magazines  and  papers  which  Mr.  Glyn 
had  provided  for  their  journey. 

'  I  suppose  so,  and  very  likely  Doris  will 
come  too.  Gerard  is  giving  her  driving- 
lessons  ;'  and  then  Gerda  involuntarily  sighed. 
No  amount  of  effort  on  her  part  could  make 
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that  journey  less  irksome  to  her,  and  her 
assumed  cheerfulness  did  not  deceive  Clare's 
sharp  eyes  for  a  moment. 

The  smiling  landscape,  with  its  sweetly- 
scented  hay-fields  and  picturesque  groups  of 
cattle,  the  gambolling  lambs,  the  wild  young 
foals,  the  small,  trim  villages,  each  with  its 
gray  church,  were  almost  unheeded  ;  as  her 
eyes  rested  on  the  flying  milestones,  she  only 
thought  bitterly  that  each  one  marked  the 
distance  from  him  she  loved. 

After  a  little  Clare  ceased  to  talk  to  her, 
or  to  try  and  distract  her  thoughts  by  point- 
ing out  objects  of  interest.  She  would  leave 
the  girl  to  her  sad  musing.  Silence  is  so 
often  the  truest  form  of  sympathy.  Gerda 
was  experiencing  that  sudden  failure  of 
courage  to  which  an  impressionable  nature 
is  often  liable.  She  was  taking  up  her  old 
life  under  different  circumstances,  and  her 
half-heartedness  and  dread  of  results  seemed 
almost  criminal  in  her  own  eyes. 

'  Do  I  love  mother  and  Doris  less  because 
I  am  in  trouble  ?'  she  thought.  '  Why  am  I 
not  more  pleased  at  the  idea  of  seeing  them  ? 
and  Gerard,  too  ?  Is  he  less  my  friend  be- 
cause   I    love    Alick  ?      Why    do    I    feel    as 
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though  I  were  a  different  person,  and  as 
though  their  interests  were  no  longer  mine  ? 
And  yet  Uncle  Horace  said  that  I  behaved 
well.' 

'  Is  that  Doris — that  pretty  girl  in  blue, 
with  all  the  dogs  round  her  ?'  asked  Clare 
suddenly,  for  Gerda  had  sunk  into  another 
reverie.  '  Yes  ;  she  is  nodding  and  smiling. 
She  has  seen  you,  Gerda.' 

And  Gerda  roused  herself  in  earnest. 

Doris  was  running  down  the  platform, 
with  all  the  dogs  wildly  chasing  each  other 
round  her ;  and  as  Gerda  alighted,  she  came 
up,  panting. 

'  Here  you  are,  darling  !  Oh,  how  glad  I 
am  to  see  you  again  !'  And  Doris  gave  her 
an  affectionate  hug,  much  to  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  a  couple  of  young  under- 
graduates who  were  just  up  for  the  long 
vacation.  '  Where  is  Aunt  Clare  ?  Oh, 
there  she  is  !'  makinor  another  rush.  '  Gerard 
is  outside  on  .the  wagonette.  He  has  sent 
Stephens  to  look  after  the  luggage. — Are  you 
very  tired.  Aunt  Clare  ?  Will  you  take  my 
arm  ?  Gerda  is  only  calling  to  the  dogs  ;  she 
will  soon  follow  us.' 

Gerda   did  not  find   it  easy  to   disengage 
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herself  from  her  canine  friends ;  they  were  all 
clamouring  for  attention.  Waif,  her  especial 
property,  was  jumping  up  with  joyous  barks 
and  whines  ;  while  Zoe,  her  mother's  pug, 
and  Flip  and  Flop,  the  fox-terriers,  were 
equally  demonstrative  and  exigeant ;  and 
only  Sultan  stood  by  in  grave,  gentlemanly 
fashion,  and  wagged  his  tail  affectionately. 

'  Down,  Waif!  down,  good  dogs  all !'  And 
then  they  formed  themselves  into  a  dutiful 
cavalcade. 

Clare  was  already  established  in  a  corner  of 
the  wagonette,  and  was  talking  to  Gerard. 
He  raised  his  straw  hat  with  a  smile  when  he 
saw  his  cousin,  and  gathered  up  his  reins  a 
little  nervously. 

*  Look  sharp  with  that  luggage!'  he  shouted. 
'  Wake  up,  some  of  you  fellows  ! — Now  then, 
Stephens,  jump  up.  The  horses  are  tired  of 
standing.' 

The  young  undergraduates  were  just 
climbing  into  a  dog-cart.  They  looked 
curiously  after  the  wagonette. 

'  Who  is  that  handsome-looking  fellow  in 
the  straw  hat,  Tyler  ?'  asked  one.  'Is  he  a 
neighbour  of  yours  ?  I  saw  him  nod  to  you 
just  now.' 
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'  Well,  yes  ;  but  we  don'c  see  much  of  him. 
The  Hamlyns  are  a  cut  above  us.'  And 
George  Tyler  spoke  with  a  slight  sneer. 
'  My  people  do  not  get  on  with  the  Hall 
people.  He  is  Sir  Godfrey's  nephew,  and  his 
heir,  and  they  do  say  that  he  and  his  cousin 
will  make  a  match  of  it.  Not  the  round- 
faced  one  in  the  blue  gown — the  fair-haired 
one  in  gray.' 

*  Well,  he  is  in  for  a  good  thing,  any  way. 
I  should  not  mind  driving  those  browns. 
Touch  up  the  mare  a  bit,  Tyler,  or  she  will 
never  take  that  hill.  If  I  were  Hamlyn,  I 
would  sooner  take  up  with  the  other  one  ;  she 
is  uncommonly  nice-looking,'  which  shows 
that  Doris,  who  regarded  herself  as  no 
beauty,  was  not  without  her  admirers. 

*  I  drove  all  the  way  here,'  observed  Doris, 
with  praiseworthy  attempts  to  amuse  Gerda. 
*  We  put  Stephens  inside,  and  Gerard  gave 
me  a  lesson.  He  says  that  I  have  im- 
proved, and  can  take  my  corners  quite 
nicely.  The  horses  were  such  dears  !  only 
Juliet  will  shy  at  Farmer  Blasson's  white 
gate.' 

'  Doris  was  talking  fast  out  of  pure  nervous- 
ness.    Gerard  had  carefully  primed   her  for 
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the  occasion.  He  had  noticed  that  her  hand 
was  a  Httle  shaky,  and  that  the  corners  of  her 
mouth  had  taken  a  certain  droop,  which  boded 
tears. 

'  Look  here,  Doey,'  he  said  rather  severely, 
*  I  hope  you  do  not  Intend  to  meet  Gerda 
with  that  sort  of  hearse-and-plumes  expres- 
sion. That  will  never  do,  don't  you  know. 
Pull  yourself  together,  and  say  something 
cheerful.  It  will  make  things  ever  so  much 
easier  for  her.' 

And  as  Gerard  was  infallible,  Doris  strove 
with  all  her  small  powers  to  fulfil  his 
behest. 

*  She  has  a  sweet  litde  face/  thought 
Clare.  The  two  girls  were  opposite  to 
her.  Doris  had  just  furnished  some  further 
particulars  about  Juliet's  misdemeanours,  and 
then  somewhat  furtively  she  slipped  a  small 
gloved  hand  into  her  sister's.  '  I  am  so  dread- 
fully sorry  for  you,  but  I  must  not  say  so,'  the 
squeeze  seemed  to  say  ;  and  Gerda  smiled 
faintly  as  she  felt  the  pressure. 

Clare  leant  back  In  her  corner  with  a  sense 
of  luxurious  satisfaction.  She  knew  every 
turn  of  the  road.  How  often  had  she  and 
the    elder   Gerard    ridden    down    those   long 
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wooded  lanes  !  She  remembered  vividly 
the  bitterness  of  her  parting  with  her  mare 
Lad3^-Bird,  and  the  tears  she  had  shed  upon 
her  glossy  neck.  Horace  had  never  realized 
how  much  she  had  given  up  for  his  sake  ; 
and  yet  she  had  never  repented  it.  Ah, 
there  was  the  village  and  the  white  gates 
of  Braeside  ;  and  there  was  Mrs.  Hake,  in 
her  broad  -  brimmed  hat  and  gardening 
gloves,  coming  out  of  old  Giles's  cottage. 
It  was  as  pretty  as  ever,  Clare  thought — 
the  gray  cottages,  smothered  with  roses  and 
clematis  ;  the  little  plots  of  garden  ground, 
full  of  nasturtiums  and  London  pride  and 
small  yellow  pansies.  There  was  the  ancient 
elm-tree,  with  its  circular  seat,  where  the  old 
men  smoked  their  pipes  and  had  their 
rustic  palaver  of  an  evening,  while  the 
women  gossiped  to  each  other  across  the 
flowery  fences,  and  the  children  played  and 
raced  each  other  with  shrill,  exultant  cries. 
That  simple  Arcadian  picture — how  often 
it  had  risen  before  Clare's  eyes,  as  she  had 
walked  through  the  noisy,  crowded  streets  ! 

There  was  the  turning  that  led  to  the 
church  and  Rectory ;  and  now  they  were 
driving  down  the  *  Terrace,'  as  it  was  called 
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— a  broad  piece  of  road,  with  a  row  of  elm- 
trees  and  a  fine  open  view  of  green  pasture- 
lands  lying  below  them,  and  which  Clare 
in  her  girlhood  used  to  term  '  the  land  of 
Beulah.' 

On  the  other  side  of  the  road  were  the 
Hall  cottages,  where  certain  aged  pensioners 
of  Sir  Godfrey's  bounty  lived  ;  and  beyond 
were  the  park-gates,  and  the  wide  carriage- 
sweep  that  led  to  the  Hall. 

Gerard  brought  them  up  in  grand  style  ; 
and  as  the  horses'  hoofs  rang  on  the  gravel 
sweep,  Sir  Godfrey  came  out  in  the  porch  to 
welcome  his  daughter.  Mrs.  Meredith  and 
Rogers  were  behind  him. 

Clare  turned  a  little  pale  when  she  saw  her 
father,  and  Sir  Godfrey's  fine  old  features 
twitched  slightly  with  nervousness.  Through 
life  the  strong  wills  had  clashed,  but  the  old 
man  had  been  vanquished.  There  are  some 
natures  who  never  really  pardon  a  defeat, 
and  Sir  Godfrey's  was  one  of  these.  From 
the  day  Clare  had  left  him  for  Horace  Glyn, 
she  had  become  less  to  him  ;  but  Clare  had 
never  ceased  to  yearn  for  her  father's  old 
tenderness. 

But,  after  all,  Sir  Godfrey  was  not  without 
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his  feelings,  and  when  he  noticed  the  deHcacy 
of  Clare's  aspect,  and  the  languor  of  move- 
ment that  had  replaced  the  old  briskness  and 
activity,  the  stiffness  of  his  manner  sensibly 
relaxed. 

*  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  my  dear,'  he  said, 
kissing  her  with  some  solemnity. — '  Honoria, 
your  sister  is  tired — she  is  extremely  tired. 
Perhaps  she  would  like  to  go  to  her  room 
at  once.  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with 
her  looks.  I  hope  your  maid  has  every- 
thing comfortable  for  her.  She  would  like 
to  have  her  tea  upstairs.  No ;  well,  then, 
we  will  go  into  the  house. — My  dear,  can  I 
offer  you  my  arm  ?  You  are  terribly  fatigued 
— excessively  fatigued.' 

'  Grand,  are  you  not  going  to  speak  to 
me  ?'  observed  Gerda  gently.  *  I  hope  you 
are  going  to  tell  me  that  you  are  glad  to 
see  me,  too.'  Gerda's  tone  had  a  certain 
meaning  in  it,  and  Clare  recognised  her 
own  spirit  as  she  heard  the  girl's  voice. 
Sir  Godfrey  became  fussy  and  nervous  in 
a  moment.  Clare  had  for  the  moment 
engrossed  him,  but  this  meeting  w^ith  his 
grand -daughter  was  decidedly  awkward. 
She  had    been    contumacious,    too,  and   had 
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justly  deserved  his  displeasure.  But  the 
prodigal  had  returned,  though  not  of  her 
own  will,  and  it  was  only  seemly  that  the 
sceptre  of  forgiveness  should  be  extended 
to  her. 

'  My  pleasure  at  seeing  you  must  depend 
on  your  conduct,  Gerda,'  he  said  with  frigid 
dignity.  '  It  is  your  own  fault  that  you  did 
not  come  home  three  months  ago;  but  there' 
— magnanimously — 'let  bygones  be  bygones.' 
And  he  imprinted  a  frosty  kiss  on  her  fore- 
head. '  I  can  at  least  assure  you  that  your 
mother  and  Doris  will  be  glad  to  get  you 
back.' 

Gerda's  lip  curled  with  secret  amusement 
— the  touch  of  those  cold  withered  lips  on 
her  forehead  was  somewhat  chilling,  but  she 
understood  her  grandfather  thoroughly.  His 
forgiveness  was  conditional :  it  would  depend 
upon  her  future  conduct.  In  his  heart  he 
exulted  that  she  had  been  compelled  to 
return  ;  he  had  missed  her  sorely,  but  it  was 
part  of  his  discipline  with  his  grand-daughters 
that  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  know  the 
extent  of  his  affection  for  them.  If  Gerda 
would  only  behave  herself  properly  and  forget 
that  tiresome  doctor,  he  would  condone  her 
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past  ingratitude ;  and  though  he  was  not 
without  his  secret  hopes,  Gerard  should 
never  be  mentioned  to  her  again.  '  I  shall 
have  it  out  with  him  some  day,'  she  thought 
as  she  followed  them  into  the  hall.  '  I 
cannot  live  under  his  roof  and  not  tell  him 
the  truth  ;'  and  then  she  looked  round  for 
Gerard,  but  he  was  whistling  to  the  dogs  and 
did  not  seem  to  notice  her. 

Gerda  found  it  impossible  to  get  a  word 
with  her  mother  and  Doris — they  were  far 
too  busy  carrying  out  Sir  Godfrey's  fussy 
orders.  He  had  suddenly  woke  to  the 
conviction  that  his  daughter  had  been  worse 
than  he  had  imagined  ;  the  change  in  her 
shocked  him — she  had  actually  gray  hairs, 
and  her  manner  had  lost  much  of  its  charming 
sprightliness  ;  she  was  looking  old,  and  her 
dress  was  remarkably  unbecoming.  Honoria 
looked  quite  young  and  handsome  beside 
her.  He  was  shocked,  he  was  excessively 
shocked,  and  so  on. 

*  Clare  has  been  very  ill — I  told  you  so, 
father,'  observed  Mrs.  Meredith  in  a  soothing 
voice  ;  '  but  she  looks  a  great  deal  better.' 

But  Sir  Godfrey  was  not  to  be  hoodwinked 
in   this  fashion.     His  eyes  were  open   now 
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with  a  venoreance.  If  Horace  Glyn  could 
not  look  after  his  wife  better  than  that,  it  was 
a  grievous  pity  that  he  ever  married  her. 

*  I  tell  you  what,  Honoria/  he  burst  out 
presently,  when  they  hoped  that  a  lull  had 
set  in — Rogers  had  been  summoned,  and 
orders  had  been  given  to  him  that  a  new-laid 
^gg,  lightly  boiled,  should  be  sent  up  at  once, 
notwithstanding  Clare's  laughing  assurance 
that  she  could  eat  nothing ;  for  the  sake  of 
peace  the  ^gg  had  to  be  swallowed — '  I  tell 
you  what  you  shall  do,  Honoria.  You  shall 
write  a  note  to  Dr.  Reynolds,  and  ask  him, 
with  my  compliments — with  my  compliments 
to  step  up  to-morrow  morning.  I  should  like 
him  to  prescribe  for  your  sister  ;  I  have  the 
greatest  faith  in  Reynolds  — he  checked  that 
last  attack  of  gout  very  cleverly.' 

'  My  dear  father,'  remonstrated  Clare, 
'  there  is  not  the  least  necessity  to  send  for 
Dr.   Reynolds.      Dr.    Lyall  has  given  me  full 

instructions  how  to   treat    myself      He ' 

And  then  Clare  stopped  and  blushed  with 
annoyance.  In  an  unguarded  moment  she 
had  mentioned  Dr.  Lyall's  name,  and  Sir 
Godfrey  had  immediately  become  very  rigid. 
He    had    lifted    his    hand    in    his    favourite 
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fashion  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  his  words, 
and  it  still  remained  stiffly  outstretched,  but 
Gerda  rose  at  once  to  the  occasion. 

^  Mother,  I  am  sure  Aunt  Clare  ought  not 
to  talk  any  more.  Do  please  take  her  to  her 
room  and  make  her  lie  down.  And,  Doris,  I 
think  I  had  better  go  too,  and  get  rid  of  this 
dust.' 

Then  the  three  ladies  rose  at  once. 

*  You  managed  that 'very  cleverly,  Gerda/ 
whispered  Clare  remorsefully  as  they  went 
slowly  up  the  low,  broad  stairs.  '  I  could 
have  bitten  my  tongue  with  vexation  when  I 
made  that  mistake,  but  father  was  so  ridicu- 
lous about  Dr.  Reynolds.' 

'  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  him,'  returned 
Gerda  quietly,  but  her  voice  was  not  so  clear 
as  usual.  How  tired  she  was  ! — dog-tired,  as 
Gerard  would  have  said.  If  she  could  only 
get  rid  of  them  all — but  no !  Doris  was 
following  her  with  affectionate  offers  of  help, 
and  she  could  not  shut  her  out. 

*  Oh,  you  poor,  dear  darling !'  exclaimed 
Doris,  when  the  sisters  were  alone.  '  How 
dreadful  it  must  be  for  you  !  I  cannot  help 
crying  when  I  think  about  it ;'  and  Doris's 
blue  eyes  were  very  misty  as  she  spoke.     '  It 
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is  SO  selfish  of  me  to  be  so  glad  to  see  you — 
when  you  are  coming  back  like  this ;  but 
Gerard  says  I  must  not  worry  you  with  too 
much  sympathy.' 

'  Did  Gerard  say  that  ?' 

*  Yes,  he  was  lecturing  me  all  the  way  to 
Darley — he  knows  what  a  goose  I  am.  He 
is  so  awfully  sorry  for  you,  but  he  thinks  it 
better  not  to  tell  you  so.  He  says  nothing 
will  do  you  any  good.  I  am  afraid  he  speaks 
from  experience  ;'  and  Doris  shook  her  curly 
head  very  solemnly.  With  two  blighted 
beings  on  her  hands,  Doris's  work  would  be 
cut  out  for  her.  If  love  is  supposed  to  be  the 
business  of  women's  lives — and  a  miserable 
business,  too — some  people  must  take  upon 
themselves  the  office  of  consoler. 

Gerda  had  gone  through  a  great  deal  the 
last  week  ;  in  her  quiet,  gentle  way  she  had 
suffered  martyrdom.  At  the  present  moment 
her  worn  spirits  craved  quiet  and  rest. 
Through  her  favourite  window  she  could  see 
the  gleam  of  water  through  the  trees  ;  there 
was  the  spot  where  he  had  saved  her  life. 
If  she  could  only  sit  down  by  that  window 
and  think  about  him  a  little  !  but  Doris's 
arms  were  softly   imprisoning  her,   and  her 
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round,   babyish    face  was  puckered  up   with 
feeHng. 

*  But  I  have  wanted  you  so  badly,'  she 
finished. 

'  Yes,  dear,  I  know  ;  and  you  have  been 
very  good  and  patient.' 

'  Oh,  but  Gerard  helped  me  ;  and,  after  all, 
I  have  had  nothing  to  try  me,  except,  at 
least ' — as  the  memory  of  Lewis  Everdean 
crossed  her  mind — 'but  that  was  only  tire- 
some, and  made  me  angry.  But  you  have 
suffered  so  much,  darling.' 

'  We  will  not  talk  of  that,  Doris.  There 
are  some  things  that  will  not  bear  speaking 
about.' 

Then  Doris  looked  almost  frightened. 

'  Must  I  not  talk  to  you  about  Dr. 
Lyall  ?' 

*  Not  in  that  way  ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  mention  him.  Doris, 
I  want  you  and  mother  to  understand  once 
for  all  that  nothing  is  different  with  me. 
We  have  given  each  other  up  because  he 
said  there  was  nothing  else  that  we  can  do, 
but  in  heart  and  soul  I  shall  always  be  his  ;' 
and  then  she  rose  and  asked  Doris  if  she  had 
seen  the  key  of  her  trunk. 
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When  Doris  left  her,  Mrs.  Meredith  took 
her  place.     She  looked  hot  and  tired. 

'  I  have  not  been  able  to  speak  a  word 
to  you,'  she  said  plaintively  ;  '  but  your  aunt 
Clare  is  asleep  now.  Has  Doris  been  help- 
ing you?  You  look  worn  out,  Gerda;  but, 
of  course,  I  must  not  wonder  at  that;'  and 
she  kissed  her  affectionately. 

*  Have  you  wanted  me  too,  mother  ?'  asked 
Gerda  wearily. 

Her  mother's  touch  and  caress  soothed  her 
more  than  Doris's  eager  sympathy  ;  with  all 
her  want  of  tact,  Honoria's  widowed  heart 
could  feel  for  her  child. 

'  So  you  have  lost  him/  she  said  tenderly, 
in  her  soft,  cooing  voice  ;  '  but  we  must  try 
to  make  it  up  to  you.' 

'  Xo,  mother,  I  have  not  lost  him ;'  and 
Gerda's  fair  head  v/as  erect  now. 

'  Not  lost  him,  darling  ?' 

'  Certainly  not.  You  speak  as  though  we 
had  ceased  to  love  each  other.  That  would 
be  loss  indeed — it  would  be  more  terrible 
than  death  itself.' 

'  Oh,  I  did  not  mean  that,  Gerda  !  Of 
course  you  have  not  ceased  to  care  for  each 
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Other.  It  is  sad  enough  to  know  that  you 
cannot  marry  him.' 

*I  cannot  marry  him  yet  —  perhaps  we 
shall  neither  of  us  be  young  when  that  time 
comes  ;  but  all  the  same  we  shall  be  faithful 
to  each  other.  Mother,  you  know  him  now, 
and  you  will  understand  what  I  mean.  Alick 
will  never  chanofe  !' 

*  Do  you  mean  that  he  has  still  hope, 
Gerda  ?  I  am  almost  sorry  to  know  this. 
It  would  be  wiser  to  give  him  up  utterly  and 
at  once ;  suspense  and  uncertainty  will  only 
wear  you  out  before  your  time.' 

But  Gerda  shook  her  head. 

'  No,  mother,  you  are  wrong;  I  shall  not 
be  so  weak.' 

'It  is  no  question  of  weakness,'  returned 
Mrs.  Meredith,  with  a  sigh.  Her  heart  was 
aching  for  her  child's  sorrow,  but  all  the  same 
Dr.  Lyall's  doggedness  of  purpose  troubled 
her.  '  Gerda,  do  you  remember  my  cousin 
by  marriage,  Sybil  Meredith  ?'  Then  Gerda 
shivered  slightly  ;  she  knew  that  story  well. 
'  She  and  Captain  Middleton  were  devoted 
to  each  other ;  but  her  father  would  not 
hear  of    her    marrying   him.     His    regiment 
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was  ordered  to  India  ;  he  was  only  a 
subaltern  then,  and  old  Mr.  Meredith  in- 
sisted that  they  should  give  each  other  up/ 

*  Yes,  I  remember  ;  you  told  me  about  it 
once.' 

But  Mrs.  Meredith  refused  to  take  this 
hint  ;  the  story  had  a  moral,  and  Gerda 
would  do  well  to  lay  it  to  heart. 

*  They  were  simply  infatuated  with  each 
other.  Sybil  was  lovely — you  have  seen  her 
portrait ;  and  Edgar  was  one  of  the  hand- 
somest men  I  knew.  When  the  parting 
interview  took  place,  they  made  a  mutual 
vow  never  to  give  each  other  up.' 

*  Do  you  blame  them,  mother  ?  I  think 
they  were  right — perfectly  right.' 

'  But,  all  the  same,  her  life  was  not  a  happy 
one.  She  kept  her  word,  and  waited  for  him. 
She  refused  several  eligible  offers  of  marriage. 
When  he  came  for  her,  her  beauty  was  gone, 
and  her  youth  too.  She  was  only  seven-and 
thirty,  but  she  looked  far  older  than  that.' 

'  You  speak  as  though  beauty  were  every- 
thing,' returned  Gerda  impatiently.  Why 
had  her  mother  dragged  up  this  old  story  ? 

*  No,  but  all  the  same  he  was  disappointed 
in  her  ;  but  he  was  a  true,  gallant  gentleman, 
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and  he  married  her,  thouorh  he  had  ceased  to 
love  her.  What  could  he  do,  when  she  had 
been  faithful  to  him  for  sixteen  years  ?  But 
it  was  not  a  happy  marriage.  They  had 
grown  apart,  and  not  all  his  efforts  could 
prevent  her  from  finding  out  that  his  heart 
was  no  longer  hers.' 

*  It  is  a  sad  story,' returned  Gerda  thought- 
fully. '  Mother,  I  know  why  you  have 
reminded  me  of  it.  You  think  I  shall  grow 
old  and  faded  and  sour  waiting  for  Alick  ;  but 
you  will  see  you  are  wrong.  Most  likely 
Sybil  doubted  Captain  Middleton  ;  she  may 
have  been  made  unhappy  about  him ;  but,  all 
the  same,  he  was  good  to  marry  her.  But 
you  need  not  fear  ;  after  a  time  I  shall  not  be 
unhappy.' 

*  If  I  could  only  be  sure  of  that,  my 
darling !' 

'  Then  if  you  will  be  patient  with  me  for  a 
little,  I  think  I  will  promise  you  that. 
Mother,  since  you  have  been  talking,  I  have 
been  looking  at  that  bit  of  the  lake  shining 
through  the  trees.  Do  you  remember  that 
winter  afternoon  when  Alick  pulled  me  out 
of  the  water  ?  Do  you  think  that  the  life  he 
saved    ought    to    be    an    embittered,    useless 

VOL.  in.  55 
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life  ?  Do  you  think  it  was  given  me  back  for 
that  ?  No,  mother  dear — a  thousand  times 
no !  While  Alick  lives  and  works  for  me,  I 
can  never  be  miserable  ;  and  if  I  want  him  too 
much  and  get  impatient,  I  will  just  look  at 
that  gleam  of  water,  and  feel  ashamed  of  my- 
self. Now  you  must  dress,  or  I  shall  get  into 
disgrace  with  Robarts.' 

And     then    she    kissed     her,    and     Mrs. 
Meredith  felt  herself  gently  dismissed. 


CHAPTER  XI 


SIR    GODFREY    OPENS    THE    POST-BAG. 


'  Whatever  new  discoveries  have  been  made  in  the  region 
of  self-love,  there  remain  many  unexplored  territories  there.' 

'Few  know  how  to  be  old.'— La  Rochefoucauld. 

Dinner  had  been  postponed  for  another  hour, 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  travellers.  It 
was  a  sacrifice  reluctantly  conceded  to  the 
shrine  of  paternal  duty;  and  when  Sir  Godfrey 
took  his  place  at  the  table,  he  looked  round 
at  his  children  with  a  benignance  that  was 
significant  and  reassuring.  It  proclaimed  a 
peaceful  amnesty,  with  a  comfortable  ignoring 
of  all  vexed  subjects. 

Gerda  and  Gerard,  who  were  both  conscious 
of  secret  embarrassment,  and  who  as  yet  had 
found  little  to  say  to  each  other,  were  soon 
put  at  their  ease  by  Sir  Godfrey's  garrulity. 
It  was  Clare  who  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
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his  questioning  ;  who  was  advised  and  ad- 
monished with  every  course  ;  who  was  pitied, 
encouraged,  and  deHcately  reproved ;  and 
who  was  made  to  feel  almost  oppressively 
the  magnificence  of  Sir  Godfrey's  recep- 
tion. 

'  Rogers,  will  you  give  Mrs.  Glyn  another 
glass  of  champagne? — My  dear'  —  with 
authoritative  tenderness  —  'Rogers  has  his 
orders  :  I  cannot  allow  you  to  dispute  them. 
If  you  will  take  my  advice' — with  a  slight 
stress  on  the  last  words — *  you  will  empty 
that  glass  at  once.  Champagne  is  a  valuable 
medicine  ;  it  gives  a  fillip  to  the  whole 
system.  I  dare  say  ' — dropping  his  voice — 
'  that  you  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
it.  I  believe' — somewhat  stiffly — 'that  your 
husband  is  a  total  abstainer.  It  is  one  of 
the  fads  of  the  present  age.  But  I  put  it  to 
you ' — looking  round  the  table  with  severe 
impartiality — '  if  it  were  wrong  to  drink  wine, 
why  are  we  told  in  the  Bible  that  "  it  maketh 
glad  the  heart  of  man "  ?  Yes,  Honoria, 
those  are  the  very  words,  I  believe — ''  maketh 
glad  the  heart  of  man." ' 

'  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,  father,'  returned 
Honoria    helplessly,    feeling    that    she    was 
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addressed  ;  but  Clare  took  up  the  cudgels 
valiantly. 

p  '  Horace  Is  a  total  abstainer  on  principle. 
He  sees  so  much  misery  in  his  parish  from 
over-indulgence  in  strong  liquors,  that  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  set  an  example  to  his 
people  ;  but  he  Is  not  bigoted.  He  has 
never  obliged  me  to  conform  to  his  rule, 
though  the  children  have  always  worn  the 
blue  ribbon.' 

'It  is  a  great  mistake,'  returned  Sir 
Godfrey  emphatically.  He  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  having  a  fling  at  his  absent 
son-in-law.  '  Mr.  Glyn  makes  a  great  mis- 
take. I  believe  St.  Paul  is  considered  an 
authority.'  But  here  Gerard  made  a  diver- 
sion, and  prevented  a  lengthy  and  heated 
monologue  on  the  temperance  question  versus 
total  abstinence. 

Gerard  became  talkative  all  at  once. 
Clare  was  looking  fagged  and  weary  in  her 
efforts  to  keep  up  an  intelligent  interest  in 
Sir  Godfrey's  various  topics  of  conversa- 
tion. She  had  answered  his  questions  about 
Walter ;  she  had  enlightened  him  on  the 
ages  of  Nora  and  Janie,  and  had  listened 
dutifully   and   with    an    inward   pang    to    his 
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ironical  observations  on  Willie's  education. 
And  she  had  also  endeavoured  somewhat 
fruitlessly  to  partake  of  the  different  courses, 
but  it  was  a  relief  when  Gerard  interposed. 

'  1  heard  a  piece  of  news  at  the  Rectory 
this  morning,'  he  observed.  '  Allingham  has 
got  a  living,  and  he  and  Miss  Hilton  are 
to  be  married  in  October.  Miss  Hilton  told 
me  so  herself 

'  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that,'  returned 
Mrs.  Meredith,  who,  woman-like,  was  at 
once  interested.  '  Gerda,  my  dear,  we  must 
go  and  congratulate  Frances.  She  told  me 
only  the  other  day  that  she  could  see  no 
chance  of  their  marrying  for  years,  "  unless 
the  bishop  gives  Bertie  a  living,"  she  said 
to  me.' 

*  Let  me  go  with  you,  mammie,'  returned 
Doris  hastily.      '  I  am  so  fond  of  Frances.' 

'  We  can  both  go.  I  am  very  fond  of 
Frances,  too,'  replied  Gerda,  who  was  quite 
aware  why  Doris  was  so  eager  to  go  to  the 
Rectory.  Foolish  child  !  did  she  think  that 
she  grudged  Frances  her  happiness  ?  '  I 
hear  Robina  Stewart  is  engaged  too,  and  to 
a  German  officer  ;  but  Robina  was  always 
cosmopolitan   in  her  tastes.      I   wonder  how 
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Mrs.  Stewart  will  like  her  to  live  at  Frank- 
fort ?' 

'  He  is  a  very  nice  fellow,  and  Robina  is 
as  happy  as  possible.' 

'  It  seems  to  me  that  everybody  is  think- 
ing of  getting  married,'  observed  Sir  Godfrey 
jocularly.  '  You  must  look  out,  Doris,  or  you 
will  be  an  old  maid.  By-the-bye,'  changing 
the  subject  with  elaborate  care,  *  has  anyone 
heard  anything  of  the  Everdeans  lately  ?  I 
understand  Lady  Brooklyn  and  her  husband 
are  to  spend  a  night  or  two  at  Braeside  on 
their  return  from  Paris  ;'  for  Constantia  was 
now  the  mistress  at  Brooklyn  Park.  '  You 
have  not  made  Captain  Everdean's  acquaint- 
ance yet,  Gerda  ?'  addressing  her  for  the 
first  time. 

'  No,  Grand ;'  but  she  carefully  avoided 
looking  at  Doris,  whose  face  and  neck  were 
in  a  glow,  and  who  was  diligently  plaiting 
her  table-napkin  into  folds,  to  Gerard's 
secret  amusement. 

*  Humph  !  Well,  he  was  a  pleasant,  gentle- 
manly young  fellow,  and  we  saw  a  good  deal 
of  him  when  the  Everdeans  were  at  Brae- 
side. We  must  ask  Lord  and  Lady  Brooklyn 
to  dinner  when  they  are  here,  Honoria,  and 
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we  must  get  the  Pagets  to  meet  them — at 
least,  if  you  think  r^Iorgan  can  be  trusted 
to  serve  up  a  dinner ;'  which,  as  they  had 
just  finished  an  excellent  repast,  was  un- 
generous on  Sir  Godfrey's  part.  But  there 
had  been  a  trifle  too  much  mace  in  the  white 
soup,  which  had  not  escaped  his  attention. 

'  Aunt  Clare,  you  must  go  to  bed  immedi- 
ately, or  Dr.  Reynolds  will  certainly  make 
his  appearance  to-morrow,'  observed  Gerda, 
when  they  left  the  dining-room.  '  Grand 
has  tired  you  dreadfully  ;  but,  then,  he  is  a 
little  excited  to-night.  He  does  not  always 
talk  as  much  as  that.' 

*  He  looks  very  much  older,'  returned 
Clare  a  little  sadly.  '  What  a  fine  old  face 
it  is,  Gerda !  He  was  always  my  beau- 
ideal  of  an  old  English  gentleman  ;  Pamela 
used  to  say  the  same.  He  has  such  grand 
manners — they  almost  overwhelm  one  at 
times.  He  is  killing  the  fatted  calf  for 
both  ot  us  ;  but  no  one  ever  did  it  in  such 
splendid  style.  I  am  afraid  we  both  found 
it  a  little  depressing.  Oh  dear  1  no  wonder 
Horace  finds  my  father  rather  difficult.' 

*  Uncle  Horace  and  he  are  such  different 
men.* 
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'  Yes  ;  they  are  as  far  apart  as  the  poles. 
Horace  would  vote  all  that  talk  humbug — 
he  does  so  hate  society  talk.  He  Is  very 
fond  of  that  saying  of  Thoreau — do  you 
know  it,  Gerda  ?  "  Beware  of  all  enter- 
prises that  require  new  clothes,  and  not 
rather  a  new  wearer  of  clothes."  My  father 
wants  Honoria  to  make  a  grand  dinner  for 
the  Brooklyns  ;  that  is  just  because  they  are 
aristocrats.' 

*  Grand  is  an  aristocrat,  too !' 

'  Yes,  indeed,  bless  his  old  heart !  But 
he  is  angry  with  Horace  because  he  is  not 
aristocratic  also.  Gerda,  is  it  not  strange  ? 
When  I  saw  my  father  and  heard  all  his 
talk,  my  pride  at  being  a  Hamlyn  seemed 
to  die  a  natural  death.  I  felt,  as  I  listened, 
that  my  husband  was  a  far  nobler  man. 
And  yet' — her  colour  rising  a  litde  —  *he 
belonged  to  the  people !' 

'  How  do  you  mean,  Aunt  Clare  ?' 

*  His  parents  were  quite  humble  folk. 
Horace  told  me  so  when  we  were  engaged  ; 
but  they  were  both  dead,  so  I  never  saw 
them.  My  father  found  it  out  after  we 
were  married,  and  it  made  him  furious  ;  but 
I  think  since  Walter  has  gone  that   I  have 
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grown  more  humble.  If  my  Horace  were  a 
king,  I  could  not  reverence  him  more  !' 

'  I  am  quite  sure  of  that,'  replied  Gerda. 
'  Now,  if  there  is  nothing  else  I  can  do,  I 
must  leave  you  and  go  downstairs.' 

On  her  way  through  the  hall  she  came 
upon  Gerard.  He  was  smoking  his  cigarette 
at  the  open  door  ;  but,  for  a  wonder,  Doris 
was  not  with  him  —  her  mother  had  just 
called  her  away.  After  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, she  joined  him. 

'  Is  Doris  in  the  drawing-room,  Gerard  ?' 

*  I  believe  so — Aunt  Honoria  called  her 
just  now  ;  but  she  is  sure  to  be  back 
direcdy.  We  generally  take  the  dogs  for  a 
run  in  the  park  these  fine  evenings.  Shall 
you  be  afraid  to  come  with  us,  or  are  you 
tired  from  your  journey  .'^'  But  Gerda  denied 
that  she  was  tired.  '  All  right,  then,  we  will 
walk  up  and  down  until  Doris  joins  us.  If 
you  mind  my  cigarette,  I  will  throw  it  away.' 
Then  Gerda,  with  a  little  reproach  in  her 
voice,  asked  him  why  he  was  so  ceremonious 
with  her. 

*  I  have  never  minded  your  cigarettes, 
have  I,  Gerard  ?'  Then  Gerard  laughed  a 
little  nervously. 
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'  Of  course  not ;  what  a  duffer  I  am  !  All 
right,  then,  I  will  go  on  smoking.  What  a 
jolly  evening  it  is !  the  moon  will  be  out 
presently.  You  were  always  fond  of  moon- 
light and  that  sort  of  thing  !' 

'  Yes,'  she  returned  absently,  and  her 
manner  changed.  '  Gerard,  I  do  wish  you 
would  be  like  your  old  self.  You  need  not 
be  afraid  of  speaking  to  me  !' 

Then  he  pitched  his  cigarette  into  the 
bushes,  and  turned  to  her  in  his  old 
brotherly  way. 

*  I  have  been  funking  it  rather,  don't  you 
know.  Look  here,  Gerda,  now  you  have 
given  me  the  opportunity,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  say  a  word.  I  am  sorry — upon  my  word 
and  honour,  I  am  as  sorry  for  you  as 
possible.' 

'  Dear  Gerard,  I  quite  believe  you.' 

'When  Uncle  Godfrey  called  me  into  the 
study  and  gave  me  that  letter  to  read,  I  said 
it  was  hard  lines  for  you  both.  I  think 
Lyall  has  done  the  right  thing  ;  but  all  the 
same,  it  is  an  awful  shame  !' 

'  How  do  you  mean,  Gerard  ?  Surely  you 
are  not  blaming  Alick  ?' 

'  Alick  !      Is    that    his    name  ?      No,    of 
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course  not.  Haven't  I  said  he  has  done 
the  right  thing  ?  But  all  the  same,  It  is  a 
mean  thing  for  Uncle  Godfrey  to  take  him 
at  his  word.  I  wish  I  knew  the  rights  of 
it  all.      Has  he  not  money,  Gerda  ?' 

Then  Gerda,  in  a  few  quiet  words,  put 
Gerard  in  possession  of  the  facts. 

'  So  you  see,'  she  finished,  '  that  he  has 
sacrificed  himself  for  his  sister.' 

'  Yes,  I  see.  I  am  glad  you  have  told  me 
this  ;  I  shall  like  Lyall  all  the  better  for  it. 
Look  here,  shall  I  have  it  out  with  Uncle 
Godfrey  ?  I  don't  mind  a  bit  of  a  row  now 
and  then.'  But  Gerda  would  not  hear  of 
this. 

*  You  are  very  good,  Gerard  ;  but  It  would 
be  no  use.  It  would  only  make  us  all  un- 
comfortable, and  it  would  not  help  us  in  the 
least.  Alick  has  done  his  duty,  and  I  must 
do  mine — If  I  have  to  wait  half  a  lifetime. 
He  Is  worth  it.' 

'  Oh,  you  mean  to  wait  for  something  to 
turn  up.  I  told  Doris  that  I  knew  you 
would.  Upon  my  word,  I  think  you  are 
right.  If  a  fellow  Is  worth  anything,  a  girl 
ought  to  stick  to  him — that  is  my  opinion.' 

*  Yes  ;  and  It  is  my  opinion,  too.' 
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*  I  wish  I  could  do  something  to  push 
matters  ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  should  only- 
make  things  worse.  Uncle  Godfrey  is 
getting  old,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  influence 
him  ;  but  all  the  same,  you  must  not  lose 
heart :  it  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning.' 

*  Are  you  two  talking  secrets  ?'  asked 
Doris,  with  a  pout.  ^  I  have  been  follow- 
ing you  ever  so  long,  and  you  did  not 
hear  me,  though  Sultan  came  to  me  at 
once.  If  I  am  not  wanted,  I  will  go  back 
to  the  house.'  And  Doris's  voice  was  a 
little  tremulous.  Those  evening  walks  with 
Gerard  had  been  so  delicious  ;  but  now 
Gerda  had  come  back,  and  he  had  for- 
gotten her. 

Gerard  changed  countenance  in  the  dark- 
ness, as  he  heard  that  little  catch  in  Doris's 
breath. 

*  We  always  want  you,  Doey,'  he  said 
rather  gravely,  as  he  made  room  for  her. 
*  Gerda  and  I  were  talking  a  little  seriously, 
but  we  have  finished  now.  I  wanted  to  help 
her,  but  it  seems  as  though  there  is  nothing 
that  I  can  do.' 

Then,  at  his  kind  tones,  Doris  felt  ashamed 
of  her  brief  jealousy ;  but  she  had  had  him 
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all  to  herself  for  so  long,  and  what — what  if 
the  two  bliorhted  ones  were  to  console  each 
other  ?  The  poor  little  girl  felt  another 
painful  prick  as  this  thought  occurred  to  her. 

'  I  am  very  selfish  and  wicked,'  she 
thought,  as  they  all  three  walked  on  together. 
Flip  and  Flop  were  tumbling  over  each  other 
in  the  dewy  grass ;  Waif  was  scratching 
lustily  at  a  big  hole  in  the  hedge  in  the 
belief  that  he  had  discovered  a  rabbit  warren, 
while  Zoe  sat  and  barked  at  him  ;  Sultan 
was  scouring  the  park,  with  the  majestic 
sweep  of  a  retriever  in  good  training  ;  he 
was  chasing  some  night  bird,  under  the 
mistaken  notion  that  it  was  some  rare  game. 
It  was  a  good  time  for  men  and  dogs,  they 
thought.  Doris  added  another  petition  to 
her  prayers  that  night — for  the  grace  of 
unselfishness.  The  poor  child  accused  her- 
self bitterly,  never  dreaming,  in  her  innocence, 
that  her  heart  was  no  longer  in  her  own 
keeping. 

Gerda  sat  long  by  her  window  that  night. 
She  felt  disheartened  and  dismayed.  If  these 
few  hours  had  seemed  so  endless,  how  could 
she  live  through  the  months  and  years  that 
lay   before    her  ?      Would    she    wake    each 
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morning  with  that  dull  weight  on  her  heart  ? 
And  then  she  recalled  her  uncle  Horace's 
words  :  '  If  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will 
not  deprive  yourself  of  strength  by  looking 
too  anxiously  to  the  future.  The  future — 
that  is  God's  leisure  ;  the  present  moment, 
the  daily  need,  is  all  that  concerns  us.' 
'  God's  leisure,'  she  whispered.  '  I  must  not 
forget  that.' 

Gerard  was  keeping  his  vigil,  too,  as  he 
smoked  endless  cigarettes  on  the  terrace.  It 
was  one  of  those  fragrant  summer  nights 
when  it  seemed  a  sin  to  go  indoors  and  miss 
all  the  sweetness.  Somehow,  he  felt  too  hot 
and  restless  to  sleep.  Was  he  glad  or  sorry 
to  know  that  his  cousin  was  under  the  same 
roof  with  him  again  ?  He  had  dreaded  this 
evening,  yet  now  it  had  passed  he  was  con- 
scious of  some  subtle  change  in  his  feelings. 
He  loved  her,  but  some  transmutation,  some 
metamorphosis,  had  taken  place ;  something 
had  been  eliminated  from  his  love.  Was  it 
because  he  realized  more  than  ever  that  she 
belonged  utterly  and  irrevocably  to  another 
man,  and  that  all  hope  had  died  a  natural 
death  ?  Gerard  was  no  sophist ;  the  occult 
reasonings,  the  vexed  problems,  and  never- 
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ending  psychological  questions  that  harassed 
many  brains,  never  troubled  his  wholesome 
nature.  Gerda  was  as  dear  to  him  as  ever, 
but  she  had  become  less  to  him  ;  her  com- 
panionship was  no  longer  a  necessity,  she 
had  separated  herself  too  completely  from 
him  ;  but  none  the  less  did  he  long  to  serve 
her  to  the  full  extent  of  his  powers.  Her 
very  sorrow  made  her  sacred  in  his  eyes. 

'  If  I  could  only  think  of  something  to 
bring  them  together  !'  he  thought.  But  no 
plan  occurred  to  him,  and  the  problem  was 
still  unsolved  when  he  went  up  to  his  room. 
Strange  to  say,  his  last  waking  thought  was 
about  Doris.  He  seemed  to  hear  the  break 
in  her  voice  as  she  petulantly  asked  if  the)^ 
wanted  her.  '  Doey  is  different,  too,'  he  said 
to  himself  as  he  turned  upon  his  pillow. 

Gerda  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  her  grandfather.  The  very  next  morning 
a  slight  mistake  on  Sir  Godfrey's  part  gave 
her  che  desired  opening. 

The  post-bag  was  always  laid  on  the 
library  table,  and  it  was  Sir  Godfrey's  habit 
to  sort  out  the  letters  for  the  household  ;  it 
was  one  of  the  small  daily  duties  in  which  he 
delighted.     When  he  sounded  his  little  silver 
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gong,  Rogers,  or  one  of  the  other  servants, 
would  carry  the  letters  into  the  breakfast- 
room.  Sir  Godfrey  would  generally  peruse 
his  by  his  library  fire,  or  on  summer  mornings 
while  he  paced  up  and  down  the  terrace ; 
but  occasionally  he  would  carry  them  in  un- 
opened, and  read  them  at  the  breakfast-table  ; 
and  he  had  done  so  on  that  morning  when 
Dr.  Lyall's  letter  had  acted  like  a  bomb  on 
the  Hamlyn  household. 

Now,  it  must  be  owned  that  Sir  Godfrey 
was  somewhat  of  a  gossip,  and  nothing 
pleased  him  better  than  to  hear  any  modicum 
of  news.  It  gave  a  pleasant  flavour  of  in- 
terest to  a  somewhat  monotonous  existence, 
and  he  would  discourse  with  an  old  man's 
garrulity  on  any  subject,  however  triflmg, 
that  was  brought  under  his  notice.  Honoria 
and  her  girls  knew  this,  and  were  quite 
willing  to  indulge  him  in  this  harmless 
fashion,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Gerda  and  Doris  had  few  correspondents. 
The  girls  had  never  been  to  a  boarding- 
school,  and  they  had  contracted  none  of  those 
strong  friendships  so  common  to  school-girls. 
Their  friends  were  all  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  only  form  of  correspondence  in  which 
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they  indulged  were  notes  of  invitation  to 
tennis-parties  and  archery  meetings,  or  an 
entreaty  to  learn  some  new  stitch,  or  to 
borrow  the  last  copy  of  the  Queen.  But  now 
and  then  there  would  be  a  letter  from  Bessie 
or  Aunt  Clare.  Frances  Hilton,  the  Rector's 
eldest  daughter,  was  Gerda's  favourite  com- 
panion at  Chesterton,  and  Robina  Stewart 
and  Doris  had  during  the  last  few  months 
taken  a  strong  fancy  for  each  other's  com- 
pany ;  but  the  intimacy  in  both  cases  had 
been  a  mild  one,  and  although  Gerda  had 
been  five  months  at  Cromehurst,  only  one 
or  two  letters  had  passed  between  her  and 
Frances. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that,  as  Sir  God- 
frey was  sorting  the  letters  in  his  fussy  way, 
he  noticed  accidentally  the  Cromehurst  post- 
mark, and  he  at  once  concluded  that  the 
letter  was  from  Bessie,  though,  as  Bessie  had 
never  written  to  her  grandfather,  he  was 
certainly  not  acquainted  with  her  style  of 
caligraphy. 

'  I  really  must  take  the  opportunity  of 
remonstrating  with  Clare  about  the  girl's 
handwriting,'  he  muttered  ;  for  Sir  Godfrey 
had  the  old-fashioned  idea  that  a  fine,  pointed 
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handwriting  was  the  correct  thing  for  young 
ladies.      *  No  well-bred  young  gentlewoman ' 

—  Sir  Godfrey's  favourite  phrase — '  would 
indulge  in  those  sprawling,  unsightly  char- 
acters. It  is  a  vile  innovation  of  modern 
days,  and  is  as  pert  as  the  young  ladies 
themselves.' 

Unfortunately  for  Sir  Godfrey's  intention, 
Clare  was  not  at  the  breakfast-table.  Honoria 
explained  that  her  sister  was  too  much  ex- 
hausted by  her  journey  to  rise  at  her  usual 
time,  and  Robarts  had  taken  her  her  breakfast. 

'  Certainly,  my  dear,  she  is  quite  right.  Clare 
must  be  treated  like  an  invalid  ;  she  is  deplor- 
ably out  of  health — deplorably  out  of  health. 

—  1  trust  you  are  refreshed  and  rested,  Gerda,' 
looking  at  his  grand-daughter  graciously. 
Gerda  was  looking  a  little  pale  and  disturbed 
— she  had  changed  colour  at  the  sight  of  her 
letter,  and  it  lay  beside  her  plate  unread.  She 
had  never  thought  that  Pamela  would  write 
to  her,  and  she  must  put  a  stop  to  her  letters 
for  the  future ;  it  would  be  impossible  under 
the  circumstances  to  hold  communication  with 
Alick's  sister. 

'  Humph — ah  !'  as  Sir  Godfrey's  eyes  fell 
on  the  letter,  *  so  you  have  heard  from  Bessie  ? 
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I  should  have  thought ' — clearing  his  voice — 

*  that  Bessie  would  have  written  first  to  her 
mother;  but  times  have  changed — times  have 
changed  :  young  people  like  their  own  way. 
Well,  and  what  does  Miss  Bessie  say  for 
herself  ?' 

'  My  letter  is  not  from  Bessie,  Grand.* 

'  Oh,  what !'  putting  on  his  pince-nez,  and 
looking  suspicious  all  at  once,  '  not  from 
Bessie  ?  I  was  not  aware — I  was  certainly 
not  aware — that  you  had  any  other  corre- 
spondent at  Cromehurst.' 

'  My  letter  Is  from  Pamela  Lyall,'  returned 
Gerda  steadily.  '  I  have  not  read  it  yet,  but 
I  expect  she  wrote  it  because  I  was  not  able 
tto  bid  her  good-bye.' 

Then  a  portentous  frown  came  to  Sir  God- 
frey's brow  ;  he  had  killed  the  fatted  calf — 
he  had  received  his  offending  grand-daughter 
with  a  kiss  of  peace — and  she  was  secretly 
holding  communication  with  the  enemy. 
But  Gerda  was  not  abashed  by  her  grand- 
father's frown,  though  Mrs.  Meredith  saw  it 
and  trembled. 

'  When  I  have  read  my  letter  I  shall  be 
able  to  tell  you  about  it,'  she   said   calmly. 

*  If  you    are  disengaged    after   breakfast,    I 
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will  come  to  you  in  the  library. — Mother,  you 
have  made  my  coffee  too  sweet ;  I  have  been 
so  long  away  that  you  have  forgotten  my 
tastes  ;'  and  then  she  looked  at  her  mother 
with  an  encouraging  smile.  '  Don't  be  afraid, 
I  can  manage  Grand,'  the  smile  seemed  to 
say,  and  Honoria  felt  a  little  comforted. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

'  AT    HEART    I    AM    A    REBEL.' 

'  How  many  times  we  become  hypocrites  simply  by  re- 
maining the  same  outwardly  and  towards  others,  when  we 
know  that  inwardly  and  to  ourselves  we  are  different!' 

'  Life  seems  suspended,  just  when  it  is  most  intense.' 

Amiel 

*  Shall  we  have  our  little  talk  now,  Grand  ?' 
More  than  half  an  hour  had  elapsed,  and  Sir 
Godfrey  was  sitting  in  his  high-backed  chair 
by  the  library  window  trying  to  read  his 
paper,  but  somehow  the  type  was  not  so  clear 
as  usual  that  morning.  He  had  polished  his 
eye-glasses  carefully,  and  had  placed  them 
firmly  on  his  nose,  and  he  had  rung  for 
Dalton  to  pull  up  the  heavy  Venetian  blinds : 
was  he  growing  old  ?  he  wondered.  He  would 
go  up  to  town  and  consult  some  famous 
oculist.  Perhaps  the  sunlight  flickering  and 
dancing  through  the  leaves  of  the  Virginia 
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creeper  dazzled  him  ;  he  must  ring  for 
Dalton  again — but  here  his  grand-daughter's 
entrance  stopped  him. 

*  Is  the  Hght  trying  your  eyes,  Grand  ?' 
asked  Gerda,  perceiving  at  once  the  old  man's 
discomfort ;  and  without  waiting  for  an  answer 
she  readjusted  the  offending  blind.  'Shall  I 
read  to  you  presently  when  we  have  finished 
our  talk  ?'  and  as  she  spoke  she  stroked  his 
white  head  in  her  old  way.  Aunt  Clare  was 
right,  she  thought :  her  grandfather  looked  old 
and  feeble. 

Sir  Godfrey  cleared  his  throat ;  he  was  at  a 
loss  how  to  beofin  the  conversation.  Somehow 
the  touch  of  those  girlish  fingers  unconsciously 
softened  him.  Discipline  must  be  maintained, 
but  he  had  no  desire  to  renew  hostilities. 
There  might  be  some  possible  explanation  ; 
he  would  be  cautious  and  invite  confidence. 
And  here  he  cleared  his  throat  again,  this  time 
in  a  conciliatory  manner  ;  but  Gerda  was  too 
quick  for  him. 

'  You  were  not  good  to  me  at  breakfast, 
Grand,'  she  began  reproachfully ;  *  in  fact,  you 
were  very  naughty.' 

Sir  Godfrey  sat  bolt  upright  in  his  chair 
and  stared  at  her. 
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'  You  were  very  naughty  indeed,'  she  con- 
tinued calmly.  *  You  thought  that  I  had  no 
right  to  have  a  letter  from  Alick's  sister ; 
that  I  ought  to  have  broken  off  all  corre- 
spondence with  Roadside  ;  but  it  is  all  very 
simple.  Pamela  was  away  when  I  left 
Chesterton,  and  she  has  written  to  wish  me 
good-bye.  I  must  answer  her,  of  course ; 
but  I  will  tell  her  not  to  send  me  any  more 
letters.  You  see  I  am  to  be  trusted,  dear,' 
putting  her  hand  affectionately  on  his 
shoulder. 

'  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,'  returned  Sir 
Godfrey  stiffly — '  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to 
hear  it  ;  an  explanation  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary. I  was  extremely  surprised  that  Miss 
Lyall  should  write  to  you  under  the  circum- 
stances, but,'  with  a  burst  of  magnanimity, 
*  I  am  quite  satisfied — I  may  say  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  ;'  and  he  took  up  his  paper 
again,  but  Gerda  stopped  him. 

'  There  is  something  else  that  I  must  say 
to  you,  Grand,'  she  went  on  quietly.  'When 
Alick  told  me  that  we  must  give  each  other 
up,  I  was  very  unhappy.  It  seemed  to  me 
such  a  hard  thing  to  do.  I  was  so  proud  to 
think  that  I  had  his  love,  and  that  so  good  a 
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man  cared  for  me  ;  but  when  he  pointed  out 
that  it  was  our  duty,  I  was  obliged  to  submit.' 

*  May  I  beg  of  you,  Gerda,  not  to  mention 
Dr.  Lyall  to  me  by  his  Christian  name  ?' 
returned  Sir  Godfrey  stiffly.  'It  is  ex- 
tremely improper — I  may  say  indelicate — 
under  the  circumstances,  and  I  must  request, 
I  must  insist,  that  you  do  not  repeat  it.  Dr. 
Lyall  is  nothing  now  but  a  mere  acquaint- 
ance, and  you  are  never  likely  to  meet ' 

*  I  call  him  Alick,'  returned  Gerda,  in  a 
clear  thrilling  voice,  '  because  he  will  always 
be  Alick  to  me,  and  no  other  name  comes 
naturally  to  me ;  but,  all  the  same,  I  will 
be  careful  not  to  offend  your  ears.  When 
you  tell  me  he  is  a  mere  acquaintance,  you 
are  wrong,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  undeceive 
you.  All  my  life  he  will  be  my  nearest  and 
dearest.  Nothing  will  make  me  change  to 
him — nothing.' 

*  Upon  my  word,  Gerda,  you  shock  me 
extremely  !' 

'  I  am  sorry  for  that,  Grand.  It  is  not  nice 
to  shock  people,  but,  all  the  same,  it  is  best 
to  tell  the  truth.  He  has  sent  me  away  from 
him,  and  I  shall  try  to  do  my  duty,  but  I 
cannot  pretend    to    be    happy.     My   mother 
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understands  what  I  feel,  and  she  does  not 
blame  me.  When  she  thinks  of  my  father, 
she  cannot  help  understanding  me.  After 
all,  it  is  very  simple — when  one  loves,  it  is 
for  ever.' 

*  I  am  extremely  shocked !'  repeated  Sir 
Godfrey,  and  his  rigid  old  frame  fully  ex- 
pressed this  sentiment.  '  I  am  grieved  to 
the  heart  that  my  grand-daughter  should  be 
so  wanting  in  that  reticence,  that  modesty, 
which  is  so  desirable  in  a  young  lady.  I 
can  scarcely  believe  my  ears  that  you  should 
tell  me  to  my  face  that — that ' 

Sir  Godfrey's  outraged  feelings  tried  to 
find  vent  in  some  appropriate  word,  but,  as 
he  hesitated,  Gerda  again  interrupted  him. 

*  Is  it  indelicate  and  improper  to  be 
faithful  ?  Should  I  have  promised  to  marry 
him — it  must  be  ''  him  "  now — if  I  had  not 
loved  him  ?  Do  you  suppose,  Grand,  that 
my  affection  was  such  a  poor  little  thing  that 
it  could  not  resist  the  first  touch  of  mis- 
fortune ?  No,  a  thousand  times  no  !  What 
impropriety  could  be  so  great  as  unfaithful- 
ness ?  Grandfather  ' — her  voice  changing  to 
deep  sadness  ' — there  is  no  use  talking  about 
this   any   more,    for    I    fear   we  shall    always 
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differ.  All  my  life  I  shall  care  for  him,  and 
my  constancy  will  be  my  glory.  If  I  do  not 
see  him  for  years,  it  will  make  no  difference 
to  me,  or  to  him  either,  and  it  will  be  my  hope 
that  one  day  things  may  come  right  for  us.' 

*  I  am  too  much  shocked  to  be  able  to 
answer  you,'  returned  Sir  Godfrey,  who 
certainly  was  not  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
whose  paucity  of  expression  compelled  reiter- 
ation. '  I  must  beg,  I  must  insist,  that  you 
put  a  stop  to  this  painful  and  improper  con- 
versation, which  is  making  me  positively  ill.' 

*  You  shall  be  obeyed,'  returned  Gerda 
gently,  and,  indeed,  the  girl's  gentleness  and 
dignity  had  kept  Sir  Godfrey  in  check  all 
this  time.  As  she  stood  there  before  him  in 
her  slim  young  grace,  with  her  clear,  truthful 
eyes  looking  at  him,  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
answer  her.  In  spite  of  his  narrow  bigotry, 
some  softening  influence  seemed  to  creep 
over  his  old  heart.  What  if  the  girl  were 
right,  after  all,  and  love  such  as  this  were  one 
of  the  eternal  verities  ?  The  Hamlyns  had 
always  been  faithful  to  their  lovers — Gerda 
was  only  true  to  the  traditions  of  her  race. 
'  You  shall  be  obeyed,  grandfather,'  she  went 
on,  but  her  voice  trembled  a  little,  and  she 
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grew  strangely  pale  ;  '  I  will  never  open  my 
lips  to  you  on  this  subject  again.  If  I  suffer, 
I  will  suffer  in  silence.  But  it  is  right  that 
you  should  know  my  feelings — that  at  heart  I 
am  a  rebel.  But  you  need  not  fear ;  in  my 
acts  I  shall  be  submissive.  Doris  will  not  be 
more  obedient  to  you  than  I  shall  be  ;'  and 
then  she  kissed  him  softly  on  his  wrinkled 
forehead  and  left  the  room. 

Sir  Godfrey  sat  for  a  long  time  by  the 
window,  but  he  did  not  take  up  his  paper 
again.  Gerda's  clear  young  voice  had  stirred 
up  long-dormant  memories  in  the  old  man's 
breast.  He  remembered — how  many  years 
ago  was  it  ? — poor  pretty  Susie  ;  how  fond  he 
had  been  of  her  !  It  was  a  boy  and  girl  love, 
and,  well,  he  had  not  been  faithful.  He  had 
married  to  please  his  father,  and  though 
Isabel  had  made  him  a  good  wife,  he  had 
not  loved  her  as  he  had  loved  Susie.  It  gave 
him  a  pang  even  now,  in  his  old  age,  to  think 
of  that  parting  in  the  orchard  that  summer 
evening — how  they  had  kissed  and  clung  to 
each  other  like  two  children. 

Susie  had  never  married  ;  she  had  moped 
and  pined  and  got  thin.  There  was  con- 
sumption  in   the  family,   but,   of  course,  they 
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told  him  that  fretting  had  undermined  her 
constitution.  Not  that  he  beHeved  them,  but, 
all  the  same,  it  had  been  a  bad  time  for  him 
when  he  had  heard  of  her  death.  Clare  was 
a  baby  then.  He  remembered  how  one 
moonlight  night  he  had  stolen  to  the  church- 
yard just  to  see  her  grave.  '  Susanna 
Bannerman,  aged  19.'  What  a  short,  pitiful 
lite!  Simple,  tender-hearted  Susie!  who 
knows  what  secret  hopes  the  poor  child  had 
nourished  ?  Perhaps  in  her  innocent  way  she, 
too,  had  thought,  with  Gerda,  *  that  when 
one  loves  it  is  for  ever.'  Perhaps  her  guile- 
less nature  clung  to  the  thought  that  Godfrey 
would  be  faithful  to  her,  and  it  was  only 
when  they  told  her  of  his  marriage  that  her 
courage  and  her  strength  had  failed. 

*  Poor  little  Susie  !'  he  mused  ;  and  when, 
a  short  time  afterwards,  Honoria  entered  the 
library,  he  spoke  to  her  quite  gently. 

'  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  read  to  me, 
my  dear  ?'  he  said,  in  rather  a  subdued  voice. 
*  My  eyes  are  a  little  dim  this  morning ;  I 
think  I  must  speak  to  Hewetson  about  them;' 
but  before  Honoria  had  read  long  he  had 
fallen  into  a  doze. 

Gerda  noticed  with  surprise  that  her  grand- 
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father's  manner  to  her  at  luncheon  was  the 
same  as  ever  ;  he  was  somewhat  quiet,  and 
noticed  Clare  less  than  he  had  yesterday. 

*  Poor  little  Susie !'  he  said  more  than 
once  to  himself,  as  he  sat  silently  at  the 
table. 

Gerda  was  determined  not  to  spare  herself, 
and  after  luncheon  she  and  Mrs.  Meredith 
went  down  to  the  Rectory. 

At  the  gate  they  encountered  Mr.  Ailing- 
ham.  He  looked  as  boyish  as  ever.  Two  of 
the  Hilton  boys  were  with  him. 

'We  were  just  coming  to  congratulate 
Frances,'  observed  Mrs.  Meredith.  '  We 
are  all  so  glad  to  hear  of  the  good  news, 
though  we  shall  be  sorr)-  to  lose  you,  Mr. 
Allingham.' 

*  The  Bishop  has  behaved  like  a  brick !' 
returned  Mr.  Allingham  cheerfully.  'Studley 
End  is  only  fourteen  miles  from  here,  so 
Frances  will  not  be  far  from  her  people. 
You  will  find  her  in  the  drawing-room  ;  they 
are  all  there.  Now,  Jack,  we  must  be  off;' 
and  Mr.  Allingham  raised  his  felt  hat,  and 
rushed  off,  followed  closely  by  Jack  and 
Bob. 

Frances  received  their  congratulations  very 
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quietly,  but  her  soft  brown  eyes  told  their 
own  story. 

*  She  is  very  happy,'  whispered  Mrs.  Hilton 
into  Honoria's  ear.  *  She  and  Bertie  are 
absolutely  devoted  to  each  other,  and  the 
Vicarage  at  Studley  End  is  charming.' 

'  Dear  Frances,  I  am  so  glad  !'  observed 
Gerda,  as  the  two  girls  went  out  into  the 
garden.  'We  saw  Mr.  Allingham  just  now, 
and  he  seemed  in  high  spirits.  He  says 
Studley  End  is  only  fourteen  miles  from  here, 
so  we  shall  be  sure  to  see  you  often.' 

'  I  hope  so,  for  mother  and  the  girls  will 
miss  me  at  first.  Of  course  Bertie  and  I  are 
very  happy  about  this,  for  we  were  afraid 
that  we  might  have  to  wait  for  years.  But 
they  say  that  the  Bishop  was  so  pleased  with 
Bertie's  sermon  that  he  sent  for  him  directly 
old  Mr.  Sturges  died.' 

'  It  is  a  dear  little  old-fashioned  vicarage, 
is  it  not  ?' 

'  Yes ;  and  the  garden  is  lovely.  Mr. 
Sturges  spent  so  much  on  it.  But,  Gerda, 
we  will  not  talk  about  that  just  now.  I  think 
it  is  so  good  of  you  to  come  and  see  me  the 
first  day  after  your  arrival.' 

'  There  is  no  goodness  about  it.      Besides, 
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I  am  to  be  your  bridesmaid — that  was  always 
settled  between  us.' 

*  But  I  will  not  keep  you  to  your  promise, 
Gerda.  If  you  like,  Doris  shall  take  your 
place.' 

'  Do  you  mean  that  Doris  has  cut  me  out  ?' 
asked  Gerda,  pretending  to  joke. 

'You  know  what  I  mean,'  returned  Frances; 
but  there  were  tears  in  the  brown  eyes  now. 
*  Gerda,  if  you  knew  how  sorry  I  am  for  you  ! 
And  so  are  mother  and  the  girls.  We  saw  so 
much  of  Dr.  Lyall  when  he  was  at  Chester- 
ton, and  we  all  liked  him  so  much.' 

Then  Gerda  smiled  almost  happily. 

*  Yes,  and  he  liked  you  too  ;  he  was  quite 
pleased  when  1  told  him  of  your  engage- 
ment to  Mr.  Allingham.  I  used  to  talk 
to  him  about  you.  Did — did  Doris  tell  you 
about  us  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  met  her  in  the  village  on  Thursday, 
and  I  saw  at  once  that  somethino^  was  the 
matter.  Doris  can  never  hide  things.  Poor 
little  thing !  she  cried  so  when  she  told  me  ; 
and  I  cried  too  out  of  pure  sympathy.  Oh 
dear !  oh  dear !  it  does  seem  so  dreadfully 
hard.' 

'  I  knew  you  would  be  sorry  for  me.' 
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*  Yes,  and  you  are  bearing  it  so  beautifully. 
But  one  can  see  how  you  feel  about  it :  there 
is  such  a  troubled  look  in  your  eyes.  When 
I  saw  you  speak  to  Bertie  at  the  gate,  I 
thought  I  must  run  away  and  hide  myself.' 

'  I  should  have  been  sorry  if  you  had  done 
that.  And  after  all,  nothing  seems  to  matter. 
A  trouble  like  this  seems  to  put  everything 
at  such  a  distance.  Yesterday,  as  we  were 
driving  from  Darley,  I  felt  as  though  there 
were  two  Gerdas.  Myself — my  hopeful,  happy 
self — seemed  missing,  somehow.  I  had  left  it 
at  Cromehurst.' 

*  Oh,  you  poor  dear !  But  1  understand 
what  you  mean.  But  there  is  mamma  call- 
ing to  us.  1  suppose  Mrs.  Meredith  is  ready 
to  go.'  And  then  they  went  back  to  the 
drawing-room. 

Other  people  noticed  a  difference  in  Gerda. 
A  few  days  afterwards  Mrs.  Hake  came  up 
to  the  Hall  with  a  basket  of  roses,  and  found 
Doris  alone.  Gerda  had  gone  again  to  the 
Rectory  to  help  Frances  with  some  work,  and 
Sir  Godfrey  was  driving  with  his  daughters. 

'  I  suppose  Mr.  Hamlyn  is  out  too  ?'  asked 
Mrs.  Hake  presently. 

*  Yes,  he  is  down  at  the  Five  Acre  Field. 
VOL.  III.  57 
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They  are  carrying  the  hay.  Gerda  and  I  are 
going  down  there  presently.' 

'  That  will  do  Gerda  good  ;  she  is  looking 
ill.  When  she  came  up  to  Braeside  my  hus- 
band noticed  the  difference  in  her  at  once.  I 
think  your  mother  ought  to  take  her  abroad. 
There  is  nothing  so  good  as  a  change  of 
scene  when  a  person  is  thoroughly  hipped.' 

'  I  do  not  suppose  change  of  scene  would 
do  much  for  Gerda,'  returned  Doris  discon- 
tentedly. *  She  is  far  too  miserable.  Of  course 
she  tries  to  hide  from  us  how  unhappy  she  is, 
and  she  is  as  good  and  brave  as  possible. 
Why,  she  is  working  quite  hard  for  Frances, 
and  she  helps  mother,  and  is  so  nice  and 
cheerful  with  Grand.  But  when  she  is  not 
talking  to  us  her  face  looks  so  sad.  Gerard 
was  only  speaking  to  me  about  her  yesterday.' 

•  Oh,  he  notices  that  she  is  out  of  spirits !' 
And  Mrs.  Hake's  tone  was  a  little  peculiar. 

'  Of  course  he  notices  it ;  and  he  is  as  sorry 
as  possible.  We  do  nothing  but  think  how 
we  are  to  help  her.  Gerard  gets  quite  furious 
with  Grand  sometimes.  He  says  if  we  only 
had  our  rights  Gerda  could  marry  Dr.  Lyall 
to-morrow.  Gerard  is  so  good  ! — he  wants 
Grand  to  settle  a  nice  little  sum  on  each  of 
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US.     But  Grand  always  puts  him  off  by  saying 
that  we  shall  have  it  on  our  wedding  day.' 

*  That  is  so  clever  of  Sir  Godfrey.  He 
means  to  keep  the  whip-hand  of  you  all.  But 
you  will  have  to  marry  to  please  him.  Doris, 
shall  you  be  very  angry  with  me  if  I  ask 
Captain  Everdean  down  again  ?' 

'  Captain  Everdean  is  nothing  to  me,'  re- 
turned Doris,  blushing  furiously.  '  But  I 
would  much  rather  not,  if  you  did  not  mind.' 

Then  Mrs.  Hake  burst  out  laughing. 

*  You  would  much  rather  not  ?  Oh,  you 
foolish  little  child  !  And  you  think  I  don't 
guess  the  meaning  of  that !  You  have  treated 
poor  Lewis  as  badly  as  possible.  Now,  please 
don't  cry  about  it,'  as  Doris's  eyes  grew  large 
and  woeful.  '  Sir  Godfrey  shall  certainly  not 
put  his  finger  into  that  pie.  Pray  what  did 
Mr.  Hamlyn  think  of  your  hard-hearted- 
ness  ?' 

*  Gerard  was  very  kind/  returned  Doris  in 
a  low  voice. 

*  It  strikes  me  Mr.  Hamlyn  is  always  kind. 
But  there,  I  must  be  going.  Well,  I  have 
your  promise  about  Wednesday.  Tell  Gerda 
and  Mr.  Hamlyn  that  I  shall  count  upon 
them.     We  will  have  all  the  Rectory  people 
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and  the  Pagets — their  house  is  full  just  now 
— and  the  Comptons,  and  Brookes.  In  fact, 
my  picnic  shall  be  the  thing  of  the  season. 
Do  you  suppose  Mrs.  Glyn  could  be  per- 
suaded to  come  too?' 

'  I  am  afraid  Aunt  Clare  is  not  strong 
enouofh  for  that.' 

'  Never  mind  !  I  will  ask  her  for  one  of 
my  Thursdays  instead.  Now,  take  my 
advice,  Doris,  and  don't  let  Gerda  mope. 
Moping  never  did  anyone  good.* 

And  with  this  parting  admonition  Mrs. 
Hake  took  up  her  empty  basket,  and  departed 
in  high  good  humour.  She  was  quite  satis- 
fied with  the  aspect  of  things.  Mr.  Hamlyn 
was  behaving  very  nicely.  He  and  Doris 
still  rode  together,  and  Gerda  had  not  yet 
been  persuaded  to  join  them. 

'  Doris  looks  very  happy  ;  so  things  are 
going  on  as  well  as  one  can  expect,'  thought 
the  lively  lady,  as  she  entered  her  own  gates; 
'  for,  after  all,  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day. 
And  great  haste  is  not  always  good  speed  in 
matters  of  wooinc^.' 

Gerda  made  no  objection  when  Doris  told 
her  about  the  Braeside  picnic.  She  listened 
with  a  becoming  share  of  interest  when  Doris 
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descanted  enthusiastically  on  the  magnitude 
of  Mrs.  Hake's  ideas.  '  There  is  to  be  a 
band,  and  dancing  by  moonlight,  and  we  are 
to  have  tea  in  the  ruins ' — the  ruins  being  a 
dilapidated  building  supposed  to  be  an  old 
priory,  with  a  bowling-green,  which  was  often 
used  as  an  impromptu  ball-room ;  and  the 
Priory  Fete,  as  it  was  called,  excited  a  great 
deal  of  interest  among  the  young  people  of 
Chesterton. 

'  Upon  my  word,  Gertie,  you  do  take  life 
at  a  rattling  pace  T  observed  Captain  Hake 
admiringly  —  '  garden-parties,  tennis-parties, 
and  picnics,  not  to  mention  dinner-parties  ad 
libitum.  You  must  draw  the  line  somewhere, 
old  lady,  or  we  shall  be  cleared  out  and  landed 
in  Queer  Street.'  But  Captain  Hake  smiled 
humorously  under  his  moustache,  for  he  was 
not  behind  his  wife  in  his  love  for  gaiety. 

'  1  suppose  it  would  be  bad  taste  to  ask  Dr. 
Lyall  to  come  down  for  a  week's  shooting  in 
September  ?'  she  asked  with  apparent  serious- 
ness. 

'  Well,  rather ;  it  would  be  too  audacious 
altogether.  Whatever  put  such  a  thing  in 
your  head  ?' 

'  Oh,  the  idea  came  to  me.     But  you  need 
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not  look  so  frightened,  Lionel.  The  Lyalls 
are  old  friends,  and  I  suppose  we  have  a 
right  to  ask  them  If  we  like.  Of  course,  we 
could  not  Invite  the  Hall  people  while  they 
were  with  us  ;  but  there  Is  no  reason  why  the 
poor  man  should  be  debarred  from  his 
shooting.' 

*  Then  he  must  have  it  elsewhere.  We 
could  not  do  it,  Gertie.  They  would  be 
meeting  in  the  village  and  at  church,  and ' — 
rather  irritably — *we  should  have  Sir  Godfrey 
down  on  us.  No,  my  dear.  I  do  not  often 
interfere  with  your  plans,  but  I  must  put  my 
foot  down  for  once.  Lyall  is  my  friend,  and 
I  simply  will  not  have  It  done !'  And  when 
Captain  Hake  spoke  in  this  tone,  Gertrude 
was  always  obliged  to  submit. 

*  You  are  very  ill-natured,  Lionel!  The 
poor  things  would  be  so  glad  to  meet  ;  but 
there !  you  need  not  put  yourself  out,  for  Dr. 
Lyall  would  certainly  decline  our  Invitation. 
He  Is  one  of  those  uncomfortable  people  with 
a  conscience,  and  I  have  no  patience  with 
him !  Later  on  I  may  have  Pamela,  and  I 
suppose  even  Sir  Godfrey  will  not  venture  to 
object  to  that.' 

Gerda  was  quite  willing  to  go  to  the  Priory 
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Fete,  or  to  any  number  of  fetes.  It  was  all 
in  the  day's  work,  as  she  told  herself,  and 
very  hard  work,  too.  It  was  only  idleness 
and  leisure  that  she  dreaded. 

When  she  woke  in  the  morning,  she  liked 
to  think  that  every  hour  and  moment  would 
be  occupied,  to  plan  and  parcel  out  all  manner 
of  self-imposed  duties.  She  had  never  done 
any  parish  work,  but  now  she  went  boldly  to 
the  Rectory  and  pleaded  for  some  task  to  be 
assigned  her  ;  and  she  was  somewhat  rebel- 
lious when  the  Rector  hesitated.  Sir  Godfrey 
was  very  particular  with  his  grand-daughters, 
and  he  had  objected  more  than  once  when 
the  Rector  had  suggested  their  teaching  in 
the  Sunday-school. 

*  I  have  Grand's  consent,  and  mother's  too, 
so  you  need  not  be  scrupulous  about  employ- 
ing me,  Mr.  Hilton,'  she  observed.  And  then 
Frances  had  come  to  her  help. 

'  Gerda  could  take  my  class,  could  she 
not,  father  ?'  And  the  Rector  had  assented 
to  this. 

But  w^hen  Horace  Glyn  came  to  fetch  his 
wife  home,  he  commented  rather  sadly  on  the 
girl's  changed  looks. 

*  She  is  working  too  hard  this  hot  weather,' 
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he  said  very  sensibly ;  '  you  ought  to  tell 
Honoria  so.'  But  Clare  held  a  different 
opinion  ;  she  had  watched  Gerda  very  nar- 
rowly all  these  weeks,  and  she  knew  that  only 
occupation  could  allay  her  restlessness. 

*  It  will  be  wiser  to  leave  her  alone,  Horace. 
Honoria  worries  herself  too  much  about  her 
already.  Gerda  is  certainly  not  looking  well, 
and  the  heat  oppresses  her  ;  but  she  would  be 
worse  if  she  allowed  herself  to  give  way.' 

*  Well,  you  may  be  right ;  a  woman  is  the 
safest  judge  in  such  cases.  But  Lyall  would 
be  sorry  if  he  could  see  her  now  ;  she  is  not 
the  same  girl  that  she  was  with  us.  Lyall  is 
workincr  far  too  hard  himself.' 

o 

*  Ah,  that  is  wrong,  and  I  shall  tell  him  so. 
Horace,  I  have  so  enjoyed  my  visit,  and  my 
father  and  Honoria  have  been  so  good  to  me; 
but  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  back  with  you  and 
the  children.' 

'  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  have  wanted 
you  pretty  badly,'  returned  Mr.  Glyn,  with  a 
smile,  and  then  Clare  went  on  with  her 
packing. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


PHILOSOPHY    VERSUS    SENTIMENT. 


'  Hope  is  not  forbidden  us,  but  peace  and  submission  are 
the  essentials.' — Amiel. 

Gerda  felt  the  parting  with  her  aunt  Clare 
very  keenly.  They  had  always  been  a  great 
deal  to  each  other,  but  during  the  last  six 
months  the  sympathy  between  them  had  per- 
ceptibly deepened.  So  much  had  happened 
during  Gerda's  stay  at  the  Vicarage  :  Walter's 
departure  for  Queensland,  and  Clare's  long 
illness,  her  own  engagement  and  its  sudden 
and  painful  termination — following  closely  on 
Hester's  trouble  and  Ray's  death.  Never  had 
six  months  been  more  eventful,  and  through 
it  all  her  aunt  Clare  had  been  her  constant 
companion,  and  latterly  her  charge.  But  by 
mutual  consent  they  abstained  from  any 
special  leave-taking. 
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*  I  am  not  going  to  make  any  pretty 
speeches.  Gerda,'  observed  Clare,  as  they 
were  waiting  for  the  wagonette — '  I  know  we 
are  both  too  choky  to  indulge  in  them  safely ; 
but  all  the  same  I  shall  miss  you  more  than  I 
can  sav.' 

*  Not  more  than  I  shall  miss  vou,  Aunt 
Clare.' 

*  Perhaps  not :  but  we  must  learn  to  do 
without  each  other  for  a  time.  If  I  see  your 
friend,  Gerda.  what  am  I  to  say  to  him  ?'  and 
she  looked  at  the  g^irl  a  little  sadlv. 

'  Tell  him  that  I  am  w^ell — quite  well.'  she 
returned  quickly:  *  but  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  say  nothing.  But  you  must  give 
my  love  to  Pamela — and — and  my  dear  love 
to  Hester ;'  and  then  the  sound  of  the 
horses'  hoofs  was  plainly  audible,  and 
Mr.  Glyn  came  into  the  room  to  fetch  his 
wife. 

'  I  should  think  Dr.  Lyall  will  call  upon  us 
soon,'  observed  Clare  the  next  day,  as  she 
was  writing  letters  in  her  husband's  study  ; 
and  Mr.  Glyn  had  assented  to  this.  But  a 
few  more  days  passed  and  Dr.  Lyall  had  not 
made  his  appearance  at  the  Vicarage.  Then 
one  afternoon,  as  Clare  was  coming  in  at  the 
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gate,  she  heard  quick  footsteps  behind  her, 
and  as  she  turned  he  accosted  her. 

*  I  have  just  been  calling  on  your  opposite 
neighbour,'  he  said,  as  they  shook  hands, 
'  and  as  I  crossed  the  road  I  saw  you  turn  the 
corner.' 

'  If  you  will  come  in  I  will  give  you  some 
tea,  Dr.  Lyall  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  my 
husband  and  Bessie  are  out.'  Then,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  he  accepted  this  invi- 
tation. 

'  He  is  decidedly  nervous,'  thought  Clare, 
as  she  rang  the  bell  and  ordered  up  the  tea ; 
*  and  how  thin  and  tired  he  looks!'  And,  to 
put  him  at  his  ease,  she  observed  cheerfully: 
'  I  hope  you  intend  to  congratulate  me  on  my 
improved  appearance.  Mr.  Glyn  declared 
last  night  that  I  had  grown  quite  stout.' 

•  I  never  saw  you  looking  better,'  he  re- 
turned heartily  ;  '  so  you  see  my  prescription 
was  a  right  one.  Country  air  and  complete 
rest  have  certainly  done  wonders.' 

'  It  was  a  most  enjoyable  holiday,'  returned 
Mrs.  Glyn.  '  'My  father  and  sister  spoilt  me 
dreadfully,  and  then  I  had  delightful  drives 
every  day  ;  but  I  think  the  best  restorative 
was  Walter's  letter.    He  wrote  in  such  capital 
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Spirits  !'     And    then    she   gave   him    a    brief 
rdsumd  of  the  letter. 

*  I  call  that  first-rate.  You  may  depend 
upon  it  the  lad  will  do  well.' 

Then  Dr.  Lyall's  manner  changed,  and  he 
asked  a  little  gravely  if  Miss  Meredith  were 
quite  well.  Clare  had  been  expecting  this 
question  for  some  time.  She  had  not  liked 
to  mention  Gerda's  name,  though  he  had 
looked  at  her  more  than  once  rather  wist- 
fully ;  but  she  thought  it  better  to  be  per- 
fectly frank  with  him. 

*  Well,  no,  I  cannot  say  that  Gerda  is 
looking  well.  1  think  the  heat  has  tried  her 
a  good  deal,  and  she  does  far  too  much.' 

*  Has  she  consulted  anyone  .'^'  Dr.  Lyall's 
voice  was  somewhat  anxious.  '  She  was 
always  rather  delicate,  and  I  think  she  ought 
to  see  a  doctor.' 

*  Oh,  there  is  no  need  of  that,'  returned 
Mrs.  Glyn  cheerfully.  '  My  sister  suggested 
once  sending  for  Dr.  Reynolds,  but  Gerda 
would  not  hear  of  it.  She  is  not  really  ill, 
only  the  close  weather,  and — and ' 

Clare  hardly  knew  how  to  finish  her 
sentence. 

'  I  understand,'  he  replied  gravely. 
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*  She  is  very  good/  continued  Clare  im- 
pulsively. 

The  pained  expression  in  Dr.  Lyall's  eyes 
touched  her  kind  heart — she  must  say  some- 
thing to  comfort  him. 

'  You  need  not  tell  me  that,'  was  his  quick 
answer. 

'  Yes,  she  is  very  brave ;  she  has  taken  up 
all  her  old  duties,  and  some  new  ones  also, 
for  she  has  begged  the  Rector  to  give  her 
some  w^ork.  You  may  be  quite  sure  my 
husband  approves  of  that.' 

^  A  little  work  w^ill  do  her  no  harm.' 

*  Certainly  not,  and  I  have  told  her  mother 
so  more  than  once.  My  sister  is  a  little  too 
anxious  about  the  girl.  Gerda  is  very  good 
to  her  grandfather  ;  it  is  pretty  to  see  her 
with  him,  and  she  manages  him  far  better 
than  my  sister  does.  He  is  certainly  very 
fond  of  her,  although  it  is  not  his  way  to  be 
demonstrative.' 

*  Is  Mr.  Hamlyn  at  the  Hall  ?' 

*  Gerard  ?  Oh  yes,  he  is  always  at 
home  ;  but  he  is  very  busy.  I  am  glad  to 
say,'  after  a  brief  pause,  '  that  he  has  fallen 
into  his  old  brotherly  ways  with  Gerda  ; 
so,   of  course,    that  is   more  comfortable    for 
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both   of  them.     Are  you  going  already,  Dr. 
Lyall  ?' 

*  Well,  I  have  an  appointment  at  a  quarter- 
past  five.  Thank  you  very  much  for  telling 
me  all  this  ;   it  has  done  me  good.' 

*  I  am  glad  of  that — you  look  as  though 
you  wanted  something  to  do  you  good.  Are 
you  working  too  hard  ?  I  thought  July  was 
a  slack  time  for  doctors.' 

'  So  it  is  generally.      But   Brown  is   away 
just  now,  and  I  have  one  or  two  bad  cases.' 
'  I  hope  you  intend  to  go  away  too.' 

*  By-and-by  I  intend  to  have  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  in  Cornwall  with  our  cousins  the 
Allcots.  They  have  rather  a  nice  place  near 
Falmouth.     Pamela  is  there  now.' 

'  So  Hester  told  me.  Well,  good-bye.  I 
must  not  make  you  late  for  your  appointment. 
You  must  come  and  dine  with  us  some  even- 
ing, and  then  you  will  be  sure  of  seeing  my 
husband.' 

'  Thanks ;  I  shall  be  delighted.'  But  he 
spoke  a  little  absently,  and  then  he  said  rather 
hurriedly:  '  If  you  are  writing  to  your  niece, 
will  you  tell  her  not  to  over-tax  herself  this 
hot  weather  ?  She  has  not  the  strength 
for  it.' 
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*  May  1  say  that  from  you  ?' 

'  Why  not  ?  There  is  no  harm  in  that, 
surely.  Someone  must  look  after  her,  or  she 
will  break  down.  You  might  remind  her  at 
the  same  time  that  she  promised  to  take  care 
of  herself.'     i\nd  then  he  took  his  leave. 

Gerda  felt  positively  happy  the  day  she 
received  that  letter — the  message  gave  her 
exquisite  pleasure.  It  was  like  a  kind  hand 
held  out  to  her  across  some  deep  chasm — 
it  seemed  to  bridge  the  silence  between 
them. 

Gerda  did  her  duty  bravely,  but  the  con- 
stant effort  tried  her,  and  she  began  to  have 
a  vvhite,  spent  look  towards  evening.  Mrs. 
Meredith  used  to  make  Doris  her  confi- 
dante. 

•  She  is  much  thinner,'  she  observed,  one 
sultry  evening,  when  Gerda  had  made  her 
weariness  a  pretext  for  retiring  early  to  her 
room,  '  and  she  eats  next  to  nothing.  Even 
your  grandfather  noticed  her  want  of  appetite 
at  dinner.* 

'  No  one  can  eat  this  hot,  thundery  weather, 
mammie.  I  saw  you  had  left  nearly  the 
whole  wing  of  your  chicken  w^hen  Rogers 
took  away  your  plate.' 
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'  Oh,  that  was  nothing  ;  I  was  not  hungry/ 
returned  Honoria,  who  never  magnified  her 
own  little  ailments,  though  she  was  keenly- 
alive  to  those  of  others.  *  When  people 
grow  old  they  do  not  need  so  much  food 
or  sleep  ;  when  I  was  your  age  I  had  always 
a  good  appetite.' 

'  Oh,  but,  then,  you  were  not  crossed  in 
love,'  returned  Doris  shrewdly ;  and  Mrs. 
Meredith  owned  with  a  sigh  that  this  was 
the  case. 

*  I  think  the  effort  she  makes  to  appear 
cheerful  does  her  harm.  I  wish  I  could 
speak  to  Dr.  Reynolds  about  her.  He  is 
such  a  sensible  doctor  ;  and,  then,  he  has 
known  you  both  from  children.  He  really 
saved  your  life,  Doris,  when  you  had  whoop- 
ing cough  so  badly.  Dear,  dear,  what  a 
miserable  little  object  you  were !' 

Doris  received  this  information  with  the 
indifference  due  to  an  oft-repeated  story,  and 
then  she  said  decidedly  : 

'  You  must  not  send  for  Dr.  Reynolds, 
mammie.  It  would  only  make  Gerda  angry; 
and,  after  all,  he  would  do  her  no  good. 
When  a  person  is  dreadfully  unhappy  a 
doctor  is  of  no  use.' 
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'  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear  !'  siorhed  Mrs.  Meredith. 
*  What  are  we  to  do  with  her,  Doris  ?' 

Then  Doris  gravely  admitted  that  the 
question  was  too  difficult  for  her  solution. 

'  I  think  we  shall  have  to  leave  her  alone,' 
she  returned  sorrowfully.  '  Gerard  is  better, 
so  perhaps  she  will  get  better  too.' 

*  The  cases  are  utterly  dissimilar !'  retorted 
her  mother  impatiently.  '  Doris,  how  can 
you  be  so  childish  ?  Gerda  suffers  a  hundred 
times  more  than  ever  Gerard  did.  I  do  not 
believe,  after  all,  that  his  affection  for  Gerda 
was  ever  very  deep.' 

'  Mother  ' — and  Doris  looked  quite  indig- 
nant at  this — '  how  can  you  be  so  unkind 
to  poor  Gerard  ?  He  was  dreadfully  cut 
up — he  told  me  so  himself ;  and  I  am  sure 
he  looked  miserable  enough.' 

*  Yes,  I  dare  say,'  returned  Mrs.  Meredith, 
who  was  certainly  not  wanting  in  common- 
sense.  'And  I  never  said  that  Gerard  was 
not  fond  of  Gerda  ;  but  when  you  compare 
his  affection  with  Gerda's  for  Dr.  Lyall,  it  is 
utterly  different.  Gerda's  nature  is  so  much 
more  intense  than  Gerard's.' 

'  Of  course    I    know   that,   mammie  ;'    but 
Doris's  tone  was  a  trifle  hurt.      Her  mother's 
VOL.  III.  58 
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remark  seemed  somehow  to  disparage  her 
idol.  '  But  Gerard  has  been  so  good  and 
unselfish  about  Gerda,  and  he  has  tried  his 
best  to  get  over  his  trouble/ 

'  And  very  sensible  indeed  of  Gerard,  and 
I  am  glad  to  think  that  his  efforts  are  re- 
warded, for  really  he  has  excellent  spirits. 
Your  aunt  Clare  and  I  were  noticing  it,  and 

when  a  man  eats  as  Gerard  does '     But 

here  Doris  became  suddenly  touchy,  and, 
after  a  few  more  remarks  on  Gerard's  admir- 
able common-sense,  Mrs.  Meredith  allowed 
the  subject  to  drop. 

*  I  wonder  what  makes  Doris  so  very 
touchy  when  I  mention  Gerard?'  she  thought. 
'  Oh  dear !  I  hope  she  is  not  getting  too 
fond  of  him.  That  is  the  worst  of  this  sort 
of  relationship  ;  they  are  so  much  thrown 
together,  and  no  one  thinks  anything  of  it. 
Doris  is  not  a  child  now,  and  after  Captain 
Everdean's  affair  one  cannot  be  too  careful. 
If  I  could  only  give  Gerard  a  hint!  But  it 
Avould  be  so  awkward  ;  and  I  dare  not  speak 
to  Doris — it  would  only  put  things  in  her 
head.  How  I  wish  Clare  were  here !  she 
is  so  sensible  and  practical,  and  Gerda,  poor 
darling  1   must  not    be   worried.      Oh   dear  I 
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the  responsibilities  of  a  mother,'  sighed  poor 
Honoria,  feeling  as  though  her  two  young 
advisers  had  deserted  her,  and  that  she  had 
no  comfortable  prop  to  sustain  her.  Honoria's 
conscience  somehow  always  needed  another 
conscience  to  assist  its  workings  ;  she  lacked 
backbone  and  firmness.  This  was  why  Dr. 
Lyall  had  gained  an  easy  victory.  He  had 
insensibly  moulded  her  plastic  nature  to  his 
will,  and  made  her  look  at  things  from  his 
point  of  view.  '  There  is  nothing  like  a 
man's  opinion,  after  all,'  she  had  once  re- 
marked to  Gerda  ;  '  he  is  sure  to  settle  things 
so  nicely  and  quickly.' 

Time  passes,  as   time  will   pass,   however 
happy  or  unhappy  people  may  be.      During 
the   shooting  season,   Gerard    had   relays    of 
his    friends    as    usual,    and    amongst    them 
Charlie    Seymour.      He  was    staying   at   the 
Hall    when    Frances     Hilton    was    married, 
and  was  one  of  the  guests  at  the  wedding  ; 
and    in    spite    of    a    certain    Captain     Max 
Schreiber,    Robina    flirted   with    him    in    the 
most  audacious   manner.     Gerda   and   Doris 
were  both  bridesmaids  ;  but  more  than   one 
person  noticed  Gerda's  pale,  careworn  looks. 
'  Dear  Gerda,    I    hope    and    trust   it   will  all 
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come  right  some  day,*  whispered  the  bride, 
as  Gerda  offered  her  kiss  of  congratulation  ; 
but  to  this  Gerda  made  no  audible  answer : 
her  heart  was  too  oppressed  for  words. 
How  sweet  and  happy  Frances  looked,  with 
her  young  husband  beside  her  !  how  bright 
Doris  and  the  Hilton  crirls,  with  their  atten- 
tive  satellites  round  them  !  Gerard  was 
looking  after  Doris,  Charlie  Seymour  was 
fanninor  Robina,  the  elder  ladies  were  nid- 
nodding  and  exchanging  confidences  with 
Mrs.  Hilton.  Outside  the  sunshine  was 
gilding  the  meadows,  the  bells  were  ringing, 
there  was  a  chorus  of  voices  and  laughter. 
Was  she  the  only  discontented  one  ?  she 
wondered  ;  was  she  selfish,  unkind  ?  This 
was  October — they  were  to  have  been  married 
then  ;  and  her  gloved  hands  closed  more 
tightly  round  her  bouquet,  as  this  thought 
passed  through  her  mind.  When  she  looked 
up,  she  met  Gerard's  eyes.  He  was  watching 
her  rather  sorrowfully,  but  the  next  moment 
he  was  speaking  to  Doris. 

The  Hall  was  not  empty  of  Gerard's  guests 
until  nearly  Christmas,  and,  as  Braeside  was 
crowded,  the  season  was  unusually  gay. 
Gerda  took  her  part  in  all  the  festivities,  but 
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early  In  December  she  caught  a  severe  cold, 
which  threatened  to  settle  on  her  chest,  and 
Dr.  Reynolds  peremptorily  forbade  any  fur- 
ther dissipation. 

'  She  has  ran  down  and  is  rather  weak,  so 
the  cold  has  got  hold  of  her.  No  night  air 
and  no  dances,  if  you  please  ;'  and  Gerda 
readily  promised  obedience. 

Doris  began  to  condole  with  her  when  the 
doctor  had  taken  his  leave. 

'  It  is  really  too  trying,'  she  said  impa- 
tiently. '  There  Is  the  Pagets'  ball — Gerard 
says  it  will  be  a  splendid  affair  ;  and  then 
the  theatricals  at  Rlno^wood.' 

'  Never  mind,'  returned  Gerda  cheerfully. 
'  Do  not  trouble  about  it,  Doris.  I  would 
much  rather  stay  at  home  quietly  with 
Grand.' 

'  But  you  used  to  be  so  fond  of  dancing/ 
complained  Doris  querulously.  '  But  nothing 
pleases  you  now,  not  even  the  lovely  dresses 
that  Grand  Is  giving  us.' 

'  I  am  afraid  you  are  right,'  returned  Gerda 
in  a  penitent  voice  ;  '  it  is  very  disagreeable 
of  me,  but  I  do  not  seem  to  care  about  any- 
thing. Dancing  tires  me  dreadfully  now.  I 
wanted  to  say  "  No  "  to  everyone  the  other 
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night.  If  you  knew  how  I  blessed  dear  old 
Dr.  Reynolds  just  now  !  I  am  even  thankful 
for  my  cold,  because  it  gives  me  an  excuse 
for  staying  at  home.  Why,  Dorrie,  you  silly 
child,  you  are  actually  crying  !  How  can 
you  be  so  absurd  ?' 

*  I  can't  help  it,'  replied  Doris,  with  a  sob. 
'  I  can't  bear  ' — chokins:  over  her  words — '  to 
see  you  so  unhappy.  Grand  is  spoiling  your 
life.  You  are  breaking  your  heart  about 
Dr.  Lyall,  and  when  it  is  too  late  they  will 
all  see  it ;'  and  here  Doris,  overcome  by  the 
gruesome  picture  she  had  painted  to  herself, 
buried  her  face  in  her  handkerchief. 

Gerda  tried  to  laugh,  but  she  was  weak, 
and  her  voice  was  a  little  shaky. 

'  Doris,  how  can  you  be  so  foolish  ?  Do 
put  that  ridiculous  handkerchief  away  and 
listen  to  me.  It  is  not  the  first  time  in  my 
life  that  I  have  had  a  cold  on  my  chest.' 

^  I  am  sure  ' — another  sob — '  that  you 
never  looked  so  bad.' 

*  One  always  looks  bad  with  a  cold.  Do, 
please,  put  this  nonsense  out  of  your  head. 
You  are  wrong.  I  am  not  breaking  my 
heart  about  Alick,  and  you  must  never  say 
so  again.      I    would   not   be  so  wicked.     Of 
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course  I  am  dull — that  is  only  natural,  when 
I  miss  him  so  much  ;  but  I  am  far  less  dull 
when  I  am  quietly  at  home  with  mother. 
Somehow,  the  fine  dresses  and  dances  and 
music  seem  to  turn  me  sick.  Alick  never 
cared  for  gaiety  or  dancing,  and  I  think  I 
have  lost  my  love  for  it,  too.' 

Doris  looked  only  half  convinced.  Gerda's 
quiet,  matter-of-fact  explanation  somehow 
clashed  with  her  preconceived  theories. 

*  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  are  not  going 
to  die  ?' 

And  then  Gerda  laughed  outright,  though 
the  laugh  was  decidedly  a  hoarse  one. 

'  Certainly  not ;  what  a  goose  you  are  !  Do 
you  suppose  a  little  unhappiness  kills  people  ?* 

Doris  looked  rather  ashamed  of  herself. 

*  It  does  in  books,  you  know.  When 
people  cannot  marry  the  proper  person  they 
generally  catch  cold  and  die,  unless  they  get 
run  over  or  meet  with  some  terrible  accident.' 

*  Why  do  you  read  those  ridiculous  love- 
stories  ?'  returned  Gerda  in  a  disgusted  tone. 
*  They  give  you  wrong  views  of  life.' 

'  Do  they,  darling  ?' 

'  Of  course  they  do.  Why  are  people  who 
are  crossed  in  love  more  eligible  for  Paradise 
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than  other  people  ?  Why  are  they  to  be 
allowed  to  "  shuffle  off  their  mortal  coll  "  in 
that  comfortable,  easy  fashion,  as  though  they 
had  done  something  meritorious  ?' 

*  But  they  do  die  sometimes.' 

*  Then  they  were  anaemic  or  consumptive, 
or  they  had  weak  hearts.  Very  little  would 
kill  people  in  that  condition.  If  grief  would 
kill,  how  many  widows  would  die — ay,  and 
gladly,  too — instead  of  dragging  on  a  sort  of 
mutilated  existence?  No,  Durrie,  we  must  not 
take  up  our  lives  in  this  irresponsible  fashion. 
Alick  would  be  ashamed  of  me,  and  I  should 
be  doubly  ashamed  of  myself,  if  I  were  to 
break  down  in  that  weak  way.' 

*  I  wish  I  could  talk  as  beautifully  as  you 
do,'  sighed  Doris.  *  But  it  Is  not  only  talk  ; 
that  is  the  best  of  it.' 

And  then  Robarts  came  in  with  a  tempting 
little  tray  for  the  invalid,  and  with  orders  for 
Doris  to  get  ready  for  her  drive  with  Sir 
Godfrey. 

'  You  had  better  put  on  a  veil  to  hide  your 
red  eyes,  or  Grand  will  ask  troublesome 
questions,'  was  Gerda's  parting  suggestion. 
and  Doris  nodded  assent. 

It   was  all   very   well   for  Gerda   to  make 
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light  of  her  aihnents,  but,  even  Sir  Godfrey 
fumed  and  fidgeted  when  the  girl  had  been 
kept  a  close  prisoner  to  the  house  for  more 
than  ten  days. 

'  I  think  Reynolds  Is  getting  old,'  he 
observed  to  his  nephew  in  his  usual  contra- 
dictory way.  '  His  treatment  is  too  old- 
fashioned  ;  he  is  keeping  her  on  slops.  Now, 
a  glass  or  two  of  champagne  would  do  her  a 
world  of  good.' 

*  I  think  Reynolds  knows  what  he  is  about,' 
returned  Gerard  quietly.  It  is  not  only  a 
cold — anyone  can  see  that.  When  people  are 
hipped,  and  have  no  spirit  for  anything,  it 
does  not  do  to  let  a  severe  cold  settle  on 
them.' 

*What  do  you  mean  by  that?' — suspiciously. 
*  The  girl  is  all  right  ;  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  her  spirits.' 

But  Gerard  only  shrugged  his  shoulders  in 
a  meaning  way.  If  his  uncle  chose  to  be 
blind,  nothing  would  open  his  eyes.  But  he 
had  a  notion  that  the  old  man  was  not  so  dense 
as  he  chose  to  appear,  and  he  was  confirmed 
in  this  opinion  when  a  few  days  later  Sir 
Godfrey  suggested  a  consultation,  which  was 
mildly  pooh-poohed  by  Dr.  Reynolds. 
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*  Miss  Meredith  is  decidedly  better,  and  I 
expect  she  will  be  out  by  Christmas  Day.' 

'But  she  is  looking  ill — excessively  ill. 
Mrs.  Hake  was  quite  shocked  with  her  ap- 
pearance yesterday  ;  and  she  eats  nothing — 
positively  nothing.' 

*  Oh,  we  shall  mend  all  that,'  returned  the 
doctor  cheerfully.  '  Miss  Meredith  is  a  trifle 
low.' 

*  Do  you  mean  that  there  is  anything  on  her 
mind  ?'  And  Sir  Godfrey  looked  up  very 
sharply. 

'  I  was  speaking  of  her  physical  condition, 
Sir  Godfrey.  Your  grand-daughter  is  a  little 
below  par.  As  to  the  other  matter,  as  I  am 
an  old  friend,  I  may  venture  to  say  that  I 
have  certainly  observed  a  want  of  cheerful- 
ness, but  under  the  circumstances  one  cannot 
wonder  at  that.' 

And  then  Dr.  Reynolds  buttoned  up  his 
coat  and  left  Sir  Godfrey  to  digest  this 
unpalatable  idea.  Susie  had  died  of  a 
broken  heart — at  least,  that  was  what  they 
told  him.  But  Gerda  was  of  a  stronger 
calibre  ;  and,  after  all,  there  was  no  tendency 
to  consumption  in  the  Hamlyn  and  Meredith 
families. 
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Dr.  Reynolds  was  right,  and  Gerda  was 
present  at  the  Christmas  service,  though 
Doris  went  alone  to  help  with  the  church 
decorations.  She  still  looked  very  white  and 
weak,  and  Sir  Godfrey  watched  her  furtively 
under  his  bushy  eyebrows,  and  more  than 
once  Gerard  frowned  uneasily. 

'  It  is  getting  past  a  joke,  and  something 
must  be  done,'  he  said  later  on  that  night, 
when  he  and  Doris  were  lingering  by  the  hall 
fire  for  a  few  minutes. 

'  Do  you  mean  about  Gerda  ?'  she  asked. 
*  Oh,  she  is  really  better,  Gerard.  The  ser- 
vice did  her  good,  and  she  looks  ever  so 
much  brighter.  Mrs.  Hake  said  so  directly 
she  saw  her.' 

'It  is  a  very  poor  sort  of  brightness,'  was 
the  discontented  answer.  '  She  is  not  a  bit 
the  girl  she  was,  and  no  wonder.  It  is  hard 
lines  not  to  have  heard  a  word  of  Lyall  these 
six  months.' 

*  Is  it  really  six  months,  Gerard  ?' — -in  a 
startled  voice. 

'  Of  course  it  is.  She  and  Aunt  Clare 
came  down  in  June,  and  this  is  Christmas 
Day.  Look  here,  Doey,  I  have  been  waiting 
all  these  months,  hoping  that  Uncle  Godfrey 
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would  relent ;  but  Gerda  is  so  awfully  good 
that  he  does  not  see  what  a  trouble  it  is  to 
her.' 

'  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  reliorion  with 
Gerda,  Gerard.  She  would  think  it  wicked 
to  mope  and  make  other  people  miserable  ; 
she  has  often  said  so  to  me.' 

'  But,  all  the  same,  she  must  not  suffer  for 
her  goodness.     Do  you  know,  I  have  got  a 

plan  in  my  head But  no,  I  will  not  tell 

you  now — it  would  take  too  long  ;  but  I 
should  want  your  help.' 

*  Oh,  you  may  be  sure  of  me  !'  returned 
Doris  innocently.  And  Gerard  coloured, 
and  looked  into  the  fire. 

*  But  you  might  not  approve.  One  can 
never  be  certain  about  anything  ;  but  it  will 
do  no  harm  to  have  a  talk.  You  had  better 
not  stay  up  any  longer,  Doey.  I  hear  Rogers 
shutting  up  ;  and  we  have  the  Rectory  party 
to-morrow.'  And  Doris  reluctantly  took  the 
hint. 

'  I  think  he  ought  to  be  sure  of  me  by  this 
time,'  thought  Doris,  as  she  walked  down  the 
dimly-lighted  gallery.  *  He  might  be  certain 
that  I  would  do  anything  for  Gerda — and  for 
him   too,'   finished  an    inner  voice  :   but    she 
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took  no  notice  of  this.  She  lighted  the 
candles  on  her  toilet-table,  and  then  went  to 
wish  Gerda  good-night. 

'  It  has  been  a  nice  day,  and  the  service 
was  lovely !'  observed  Gerda  tranquilly. 
'"Peace  on  earth" — how  beautifully  Mr. 
Hilton  preached  on  those  words  !  After  all, 
Doey,  whatever  happens  to  us — trouble,  or 
pain,  or  disappointment — nothing  need  rob 
us  of  that.  Don't  you  remember  what  Keble 
says  ? — 

"  '  Gathering  from  every  loss  and  grief 
Hope  of  new  spring  and  endless  home." 

I  am  so  fond  of  those  words !  I  think  with 
peace  and  hope  one  can  live  through  any- 
thing,' finished  Gerda,  with  a  smile. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


GERARD  S     DIPLOMACY 


'  A  young  girl's  love  is  a  kind  of  piety.  ...  If  there  is 
anything  in  the  world  which  gives  us  a  sweet  ineffable  im- 
pression of  the  ideal,  it  is  this  trembling,  modest  love.  To 
deceive  it  would  be  a  crime.' — Amiel. 

Doris  found  herself  pondering  more  than 
once  over  Gerard's  enigmatical  speech  that 
Christmas   nlc^ht.      It  was   not  so   much    his 

CD 

words — for  they  were  exceedingly  vague,  and 
might  mean  anything  or  nothing — but  his 
manner,  that  excited  her  curiosity.  When  he 
spoke  of  needing  her  help,  he  had  become 
suddenly  very  red,  and  had  seemed  embar- 
rassed. 

But  for  some  days  Gerard  offered  no 
solution,  and  it  struck  Doris  that  he  rather 
avoided  her  than  otherwise.  Certainly  there 
was  no  more  dawdling  by  the  hall  fire  In  the 
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evening,  and,  on  the  pretext  of  business,  he 
continued  to  absent  himself  a  good  deal  from 
the  family  circle.  The  weather  had  turned 
suddenly  cold,  and  the  last  day  of  the  old 
year,  the  gray  skies,  and  keen,  nipping  air, 
presaged  a  snow-storm.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
on  this  inauspicious  afternoon  that  Gerard 
proposed  that  Doris  should  accompany  him 
to  Lingfield,  a  small  village  mid-way  between 
Darley  and  Chesterton. 

Doris  was  at  her  embroidery-frame  when 
Gerard  made  this  proposition,  and  she  stuck 
her  needle  at  once  into  the  canvas,  and 
jumped  up  rather  eagerly.  But  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith, who  was  reading  by  the  fire,  very 
naturally  raised  an  objection. 

'  My  dear  boy,  it  is  far  too  cold  for  Doris 
to  go  out.  Your  uncle  said  just  now  that  he 
was  sure  that  it  was  going  to  snow. — Now, 
Doris,  do  sit  down  again.  I  will  not  have 
you  expose  yourself  to  such  a  wind.' 

*  It  will  snow,  of  course,  but  not  before 
night,'  returned  Gerard  easily.  '  I  don't 
think  you  need  be  alarmed,  Aunt  Honoria  ; 
the  girls  go  out  in  all  weathers.' 

'  Of  course  we  do,'  chimed  in  Doris  ;  '  only 
mother  has  been  so  fussy  ever  since  Gerda's 
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cold.  —  Now,  don't  say  another  word,  mammie, 
for  it  is  no  use.  I  am  not  made  of  sugar 
or  salt,  and  the  wind  will  not  hurt  me. —  I 
will  not  keep  you  waiting  long,  Gerard,  only 
boots  are  such  tiresome  things.'  And  Doris 
blew  a  kiss  to  her  mother,  and  ran  out  of 
the  room,  while  Mrs.  Meredith,  who  was 
used  to  her  girls  getting  their  own  way,  took 
up  her  book  again  with  a  protesting  shake  of 
her  head. 

'  We  will  walk  fast,  and  it  will  not  do  her 
any  harm,'  observed  Gerard.  '  Doris  is  very 
strong ;  she  does  not  take  cold  as  easily  as 
Gerda.  If  it  comes  on  to  snow  we  will  turn 
back.  I  have  a  particular  reason  for  want- 
ing her  company  this  afternoon.'  finished 
Gerard  a  little  awkwardly. 

'  Have  you,  my  dear  ?'  But  Mrs.  Meredith 
was  thinking  of  an  engrossing  scene  in  her 
novel,  and  Gerard's  significant  tone  was  lost 
on  her.  '  I  am  afraid  you  spoil  Doris  ;  she 
is  getting  a  little  self-willed.' 

But  Gerard  only  laughed  at  this,  and 
amused  himself  by  trying  to  teach  Zoe  a 
new  trick,  while  Mrs.  Meredith  went  on 
reading  tranquilly. 

In  an  incredibly  short  time  Doris  returned 
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in  her  neat  walking-dress  and  smart  little 
velvet  hat.  Gerard  gave  her  a  glance  of 
approval,  and  went  off  to  find  Sultan. 

'  Good-bye,  mammie  dear.  I  am  sure  we 
shall  enjoy  our  walk.' 

'  Good-bye.    You  are  very  naughty,  Doris 
I  would  much  rather  have  you  stay  at  home 
with  me.'    But  Doris  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  this. 

Honoria  was  certainly  rather  fussy  with 
her  girls,  and  if  they  had  listened  to  their 
mother  they  would  have  missed  many  a 
healthful  walk  ;  but  Sir  Godfrey  was  on  their 
side.  '  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  be  such  a 
molly-coddle,  Honoria  !'  he  would  say.  '  If 
the  children  go  out  in  all  weathers  they  will 
grow  strong  and  hardy,  very  different  to  the 
white,  pasty-looking  girls  one  sees  in  tow^n.' 
And  certainly  Doris  thrived  under  the 
regimen  of  fresh  air  and  plenty  of  exercise  ; 
and  though  Gerda  was  more  delicate,  it  had 
hitherto  answered  with  her. 

*  What  are  you  going  to  do  at  Lingfield, 
Gerard  ?'  was  Doris's  first  question,  as  they 
walked  hastily  through  the  village  ;  but 
Gerard,  who  was  in  a  brown  study,  was 
some  moments  before  he  answered. 

'  Oh,  I  want  to  see  the  vet.  about  the  new 
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COW — there  is  something  wrong  with  her — 
but  I  shall  not  be  ten  minutes.  It  is  a 
detestable  afternoon,  after  all.  I  hope  you 
don't  mind  it,  Doris  ?'  And  Gerard  buttoned 
up  his  great-coat. 

'  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  get  out !'  she  replied 
brightly.  '  The  room  was  so  hot,  and  I 
was  so  tired  of  my  embroidery.  I  wanted 
Gerda  to  come  and  practise  our  new  duets, 
but  she  said  her  head  ached.  Oh  dear ! 
something  is  always  aching  now,'  she 
finished  with  a  sigh.  *  I  don't  think  Gerda 
will  ever  be  like  her  old  self  again.' 

'  Oh  yes,  she  will.  Look  here,  Doey, 
Aunt  Honoria  was  right,  and  this  wind  is 
beastly.  Would  you  like  to  turn  back  ?  We 
could  go  into  the  billiard-room  ;  there  is  a 
capital  fire  there.' 

'  But  you  wanted  to  speak  to  Stapleton 
about  the  cow,'  returned  Doris,  rather  per- 
plexed by  this.  '  I  would  much  rather  go 
on,  Gerard ;  I  don't  mind  the  wind  a  bit. 
If  you  turn  up  the  collar  of  your  coat  you 
will  not  feel  it.  I  am  as  warm  as  possible  in 
my  furs.' 

'All  right,  we  will  go  on  then.  I  don^t 
mind  it  myself,   of  course.      I   wanted  you 
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to  come  because  1  thought  we  could  talk 
without  interruption,  and  there  was  some- 
thing particular  that  I  wanted  to  say  to  you. 

*  Oh  yes,  I  was  to  help  you  in  some  plan. 
You  know  you  said  something  of  that  kind 
on  Christmas  night.  I  am  so  glad  you  are 
going  to  tell  me  all  about  it.  I  have  won- 
dered a  dozen  times  what  you  meant.^ 

'  You  cannot  guess,  then  ?'  and  Gerard 
struck  with  his  stick  a  little  nervously  at  a 
passing  fence. 

They  were  on  the  highroad  to  Lingfield, 
and  not  a  creature  was  in  sight.  He  might 
go  ahead  now. 

'  I  have  not  the  ghost  of  an  idea,'  replied 
Doris  innocently,  *  so  I  cannot  help  being  a 
little  curious.' 

'  I  am  sorry  for  that,'  returned  Gerard 
gravely  —  he  had  looked  grave  ever  since 
they  had  left  the  Hall.  '  I  am  afraid  you  will 
be  awfully  surprised,  then  ;  but  if  I  do  not 
speak  out  you  will  not  understand  me.' 

'  Oh,  I  shall  be  sure  to  understand  you,' 
was  the  confident  answer  ;  '  you  need  not  be 
afraid  of  that.' 

But  Gerard,  who  certainly  did  not  find  his 
task  an  easy  one,  cut  at  the  hedge  again  with 
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his  stick,  and  looked  across  the  stubble  fields 
rather  Qrloomily. 

Doris  felt  a  little  uneasy  at  this  reluctance 
to  speak,  but  she  thought  it  better  to  leave 
him  undisturbed — for  she  was  a  sensible  little 
person  in  her  way,  and  could  always  adapt 
herself  to  the  moods  of  her  companions — and 
the  silence  lasted  for  some  minutes,  and  then 
apparently  Gerard  had  found  some  timely 
inspiration. 

'  Look  here,  Doey,'  his  favourite  way  of 
commencing  a  conversation,  '  we  have  always 
been  good  friends,  you  and  I.' 

*  Oh  yes,  Gerard.' 

*  Dear  friends,  I  might  say,  for  I  have 
always  been  fond  of  you  ;  and  I  think 
during  the  last  eight  months,  since  we  have 
been  so  much  together,  that  I  have  cared  for 
you  a  lot  more.  That  sort  of  thing  grows> 
don't  you  know.' 

Doris  blushed  with  delight  ;  she  had  dimly 
suspected  that  Gerard  was  fonder  of  her  than 
he  used  to  be  ;  but  how  delicious  it  was  to 
hear  him  say  so  !  It  gave  Doris  an  exquisite 
sensation  to  hear  Gerard  speak  like  this. 

'  I  am  afraid  it  may  be  rather  a  shock  to 
you  to  know  this.     After  all  I  have  told  you, 
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it  may  seem  to  you  that  I  am  fickle  and 
changeable,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ;  but 
I  am  not  the  only  fellow  in  the  world  who 
has  done  it,  and  you  were  so  awfully  good  to 
me  ;'  and  here  Gerard  tried  to  clear  his  voice, 
for  it  was  a  trifle  husky. 

*  I  don't  understand,'  stammered  Doris, 
who  was  beginning  to  feel  rather  giddy  ;  '  I 
— I  never  thought  you  changeable,  Gerard.' 

'  No ;  but  you  may  think  so,  when  you 
clearly  understand  what  I  mean.  I  am 
rather  beating  about  the  bush,  don't  you 
know,  that  you  may  not  be  startled  ;  but, 
of  course,  it  is  no  use.  I  shall  have  to  say  it 
outright.  Doey,  do  you  think  you  can  care 
for  me  well  enough  to  marry  me  ?' 

Gerard  had  certainly  spoken  out  now,  but 
Doris  only  stared  at  him  blankly.  Had  the 
sky  fallen  ?  Was  the  ground  firm  beneath 
her  feet  ?  He  might  well  call  it  a  shock — 
she  fairly  reeled  under  it — and  yet  she 
mechanically  went  on  walking. 

'  Gerda  would  not  have  me,  you  know.' 
No  answer,  only  Doris's  fresh  colour  had 
suddenly  faded.  *  She  was  too  clever  for 
me — I  was  not  her  sort ;  and,  after  all,  I 
believe  she  was  right.     We  might  not  have 
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hh  it  offl  I  made  up  my  mind  long  ago  that 
it  was  all  for  the  best,  and  then  somehow  it 
came  into  my  head ' — and  here  Gerard  orot 
confused  and  floundered  a  litde — *  that — that 
we  might  suit  each  other  better,  don't  you 
know;  and  when  that  fellow  Everdean  came 
down,  I  longed  to  kick  him.' 

*  Oh,  please  don't !'  and  here  Doris  stood 
stiH  She  felt  that  she  could  not  move 
another  step.  *  Please  don't  say  any  more ; 
it  makes  me  quite  giddy.  I  am  so  stupid, 
and — and  you  cannot  mean  iL'  And  here 
£>oris  collapsed  utterly,  and  leant  in  a 
breathless  manner  against  a  stile  they  were 
passing. 

*  I  mean  ever\*  word  of  it,'  returned  Gerard 
stoudy,  and  he  took  the  little  gray-gloved 
hands  as  he  spoke. 

Gerard  was  not  so  ignorant  about  girls 
as  he  supposed  himself  to  be.  If  Doris 
meant  to  refuse  him,  she  would  have  acted 
diferendy.  How  indignant  she  had  been 
widi  Captain  Everdean  !  No,  the  poor  little 
thing  was  half  dazed  ;  he  had  been  too 
sudden  with  her.  Why,  she  was  trembling 
all  over,  and  he  was  compelled  to  put  his 
arm   round   her.      The    moment   he   did   so 
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Doris  buried  her  face  on  his  shoulder. 
Happily  there  was  no  one  to  behold  this 
unusual  sight  but  a  couple  of  cows,  and  a  hen 
or  two. 

'  Oh,  Gerard,  it  is  impossible  T 

'  What  is  impossible — that  you  can  care  for 
me  ?  I  hope  you  do  not  mean  to  tell  me 
that  ?'  But  there  was  no  doubt  in  Gerard's 
tone. 

*  No,  of  course  not  ;  but  after  Gerda — oh, 
you  know  what  I  mean.' 

*  I  can  guess ;  but  you  are  never  to  say 
such  a  thing  again.  It  is  quite  different.  I 
\^-ill  explain  it  to  you  some  day.  Doey,' 
bending  down  and  speaking  very-  gently, 
*  you  said  once  that  you  wanted  to  comfort 
me.' 

'  So  I  do.'  in  rather  a  choked  voice. 

*  Well,  if  you  will  marry  me,  I  shall  be  the 
happiest  fellow  in  the  world.  I  am  quite 
sure  of  that.  Don't  you  think  " — ver\-  per- 
suasivelv — *  that  we  should  oret  on  iirst-r^te 
together  T 

'  Y-e-s !' 

*  Then  it  is  settled.  Come,  I  want  you  to 
look  at  me  and  tell  me  so.'  And,  thus  adjured, 
Doris  raised  such  a  blushing,  happy  face  that 
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Gerard  felt  as  though  a  sunbeam  had  sud- 
denly gladdened  his  eyes,  and  he  knew  he 
had  done  the  right  thing.  Doris  was  rather 
shy  at  first,  but  she  soon  got  over  it.  It  was 
impossible  to  be  shy  long  with  Gerard. 

'  What  made  you  think  of  it  ?'  she  asked 
presently,  when  they  were  walking  back  from 
Lingfield.  The  first  few  flakes  of  snow  were 
falling,  but  neither  of  them  noticed  them.  '  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  what  first  put  it  into 
your  head.'  But  Gerard  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  answer  this  question. 

*  You  are  far  too  curious/  he  said  at  last, 
when  she  became  rather  pressing. 

'  But  I  have  a  right  to  know  things  now, 
haven't  I  ?'  she  said  pleadingly.  '  Frances 
told  me  that  she  and  Mr.  Allingham  had  no 
secrets  from  each  other.' 

'  I  would  rather  not  tell  you  this,  darling, 
but  I  will  promise  to  have  no  more  secrets.' 
And  then  Doris  smiled  at  him  happily. 
Gerard  might  have  a  hundred  secrets  and 
she  would  have  given  him  no  trouble,  for 
Doris  had  the  sweetest  and  least  suspicious 
disposition  in  the  world. 

'  But  you  have  never  told  me  about  your 
plan,'    she    observed    by-aad-by.      '  Gerard, 
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you  have  only  been    talking  about  me,  and 
we  have  forgotten  about  poor  Gerda.' 

*  Well,  I  was  obliged  to  settle  all  that  first, 
or  my  plan  would  have  no  foundation  ;  that 
is  why  I  said  we  should  want  plenty  of  time 
for  our  talk.  We  will  come  to  the  second 
part  now ;  that  is  where  your  help  will  come 
in.  Now  listen  to  me,  Doey  ;  I  want  you  to 
take  this  in  very  carefully.  When  you  go 
home  you  must  tell  Uncle  Godfrey  that  I 
have  proposed  to  you,  and  that  you  will  con- 
sent to  marry  me  on  the  full  understanding 
that  Gerda  is  allowed  to  marry  Dr.  LyalL' 

*  Oh,  Gerard  !' 

'  Well,  my  sweet,  surely  you  do  not  object 
to  that  ;  you  want  to  help  Gerda  as  much  as 
I  do.' 

'  Yes,  of  course,  but  I  have  just  promised 
without  any  condition.' 

'  Oh,  that  is  between  us  two.  You  do  not 
suppose  that  I  shall  let  you  back  out  of  your 
promise  ;  but  you  need  not  tell  Uncle  Godfrey 
that  we  understand  each  other/ 

'  Hadn't  you  better  tell  him  yourself  ?' 

'  If  you  dislike  it  too  much  I  will  do  so, 
and  any  way  I  will  back  you  up  ;  but  I  thought 
it  would  come  better  from  you.' 
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'  I'll  try.  What  shall  I  say,  Gerard  ?' 
'  Oh,  you  need  not  say  much  ;  say,  "  Gerard 
has  asked  me  to  marry  him,  and  I  have  been 
thinking  over  It,  and  if  you  will  promise  to 
help  Gerda  to  marry  Dr.  Lyall  I  will  be 
Gerard's  wife."  ' 

'  I  could  not  say  that  if  you  were  in  the 
room.' 

*  Then  I  will  wait  outside,  and  come  in 
with  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  You  must  not 
mind  if  I  put  it  rather  strongly.  I  shall 
tell  Uncle  Godfrey  that  you  absolutely — 
absolutely,  mind — refuse  to  marry  me  unless 
he  will  smooth  the  way  for  Gerda  and  Lyall.' 

'  Oh,  Gerard  !' 

*  I  must  put  it  strongly,  you  see.' 

*  But  it  is  not  quite  true.' 

'  Ah,  we  will  make  it  true.  I  tell  you 
what,  Doey — we  will  not  be  properly  engaged 
until  Uncle  Godfrey  accepts  our  terms  :  he 
must  settle  five  thousand  pounds  on  Gerda. 
Her  dowry  must  be  the  same  as  yours.  I 
have  told  him  this  over  and  over  again  ;  it  is 
only  fair,  and  I  hate  injustice.' 

*  I  don't  want  Grand  to  give  me  any 
money,'  rather  piteously. 

'  But    you    must    have    your    rights,    and 
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Gerda  must  have  hers  too.  I  am  not  going  to 
stand  any  more  of  this  nonsense.  You  must 
be  firm,  Doey,  as  firm  as  iron,  and  I  will 
back  you  up.' 

*  And  we  are  not  engaged  ?' 

^  No,  not  regularly  ;  but  you  will  see  it 
will  all  come  right,  and  it  will  not  hurt  us  to 
wait  for  a  few  days.  We  shall  be  quite  sure 
of  each  other.'  And  as  Gerard  looked  at  her 
in  his  frank,  kindly  way,  Doris  felt  ashamed 
of  her  momentary  selfishness. 

*  It  was  so  horrid  and  wicked  of  me,'  she 
said  afterwards  to  Gerda,  when  the  time 
came  for  a  full  confession,  and  she  was 
relating  all  the  events  of  this  wonderful  day  ; 
*  but  I  did  feel  a  pang  of  disappointment 
when  Gerard  said  that  we  must  not  be 
regularly  engaged.  It  seemed  to  spoil  things, 
somehow  ;  but  of  course  he  was  right — he 
always  is.' 

'  But  you  were  so  good  and  managed  so 
beautifully,'  w^as  Gerda's  soothing  answer; 
'  and  you  never  have  been  selfish  in  your 
life,  Dorrie.  It  was  only  natural  that  you 
should  have  felt  a  little  damped  when  Gerard 
said  that.' 

Whatever  reluctance  Doris  felt,  she  bravely 
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resolved  to  carry  out  Gerard's  scheme,  and, 
with  her  usual  habit  of  identifying  herself 
with  all  his  interests,  she  soon  worked  herself 
up  to  believe  in  this  wonderful  stroke  of 
diplomacy. 

'  It  is  so  clever  of  )ou  to  think  of  this,'  she 
whispered,  caressing  his  coat-sleeve  under 
cover  of  the  falling  snow,  which  might  have 
been  a  shower  of  roses  for  her. 

'  I  fancy  I  have  hit  on  the  right  thing,' 
he  returned  in  a  satisfied  voice.  '  Now, 
Doey,  you  must  remember  to  be  very  careful. 
No  one  must  guess  our  secret  until  we  have 
talked  to  Uncle  Godfrey.' 

*  I  nmst  not  tell  mother  ?' 

*  Certainly  not.' 
'  Nor  Gerda  ?' 

*  My  dear  child,  Gerda  must  be  the  last  per- 
son to  hear.  It  will  only  be  for  a  little  while.' 
And  of  course  Doris  promised  to  be  careful. 
What  would  she  not  have  promised  Gerard  ? 

Mrs.  Meredith  and  Gerda  were  sitting  by 
the  hall  fire  when  Stephens  admitted  them. 
Gerda  uttered  an  exclamation  as  two  white 
figures  appeared  from  behind  the  screen. 
Doris  looked  like  a  little  snow-woman,  and 
even  Gerard  resembled  a  shaggy  Polar  bear. 
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*  I  told  you  so,'  observed  Mrs.  Meredith  in 
a  tone  of  despair,  while  the  culprits  laughed 
and  shook  themselves.  '  You  will  have  a 
dreadful  cold  to-morrow,  Doris.' 

'  I  am  as  warm  as  a  toast,'  returned  Doris 
brightly.  '  We  never  felt  the  snow,  did  we, 
Gerard  ? — How  is  your  head,  Gerda  ?  You 
look  dreadfully  pale.'  Doris  was  talking 
fast,  as  she  always  did  when  she  was 
nervous,  and  tugged  at  her  wet  gloves. 

Gerard  came  to  her  assistance  very 
naturally. 

*  Is  Uncle  Godfrey  in  the  study,  Aunt 
Honoria  ?' 

'Yes,  dear.     Mr.  Hilton  is  with  him.' 

*  What  an  awful  nuisance  !'  growled  Gerard 
under  his  breath,  while  Doris  flashed  a  quick 
look  at  him.  '  I  suppose  he  means  to  stay  to 
dinner  ?' 

*  No  ;  he  seems  in  a  great  hurry.  Doris, 
love,  do  go  upstairs  and  get  your  wet  things 
off.  I  am  sure  it  must  be  more  sleet  than 
snow,  for  your  hat  is  dripping.'  And  as 
Gerard's  lip  formed  the  word  '  Go,'  Doris 
instantly  obeyed. 

But  before  she  was  half-way  across  the 
gallery,  she  heard  him  following  her. 
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'  Hurry  up,  there's  a  dear,'  he  said  coax- 
ingly  ;  '  get  dressed  as  soon  as  you  can,  and 
I  will  let  you  know  the  moment  the  Rector 
has  gone.  When  you  hear  me  whistle  "  God 
save  the  Queen,"  you  had  better  come  down 
sharp — you  do  not  really  mind  ?'  looking  at 
her  narrowly,  for  Doris's  cheeks  were  not 
quite  so  pink  as  they  had  been  just  now. 

'  No,  not  much.'  Doris  could  not  truth- 
fully say  more,  but  the  next  moment  she 
started  away  from  him.  '  You  must  not  do 
that,'  she  faltered. 

'  Do  you  mean  I  must  not  kiss  )  ou  ?' 

'  Of  course  not.  We  are  not  engaged — 
you  said  so  yourself.' 

'  Yes,  but  I  never  meant  to  be  kept  at  a 
distance,'  he  returned  ruefully.  *  We  are  all 
ri^rht  between  ourselves.' 

o 

'  But — but  mother  does  not  know.'  And 
then  Gerard  laughed  and  let  her  go. 

*  She  is  the  sweetest  thing  on  earth,'  he 
said  to  himself  as  he  went  to  his  room.  '  I 
wonder  why  I  did  not  find  that  out  before. 
What  an  innocent  little  soul  she  is  ! — she  will 
not  be  happy  until  her  mother  knows  all 
about  it ;  but  we  shall  not  have  to  keep  it  long 
dark.      I  am  quite  sure  of  that.' 


CHAPTER  XV. 
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'  Haste  and  rashness  are  storms  and  tempests,  breaking 
and  wrecking  business  ;  but  nimbleness  is  a  full  fair  wind, 
blowing  it  with  speed  to  the  haven.' — Dr.  Thomas  Fuller. 

Doris  had  just  put  the  finishing  touches  to 
her  toilet,  when  she  heard  Gerard  harmo- 
niously whistling  the  patriotic  tune  which  he 
had  selected,  and  she  ran  down  so  quickly 
that  she  was  a  little  breathless  when  she 
entered  the  study. 

Sir  Godfrey  was  standing  on  the  rug,  in 
what  Gerard  called  his  Parliamentary  attitude, 
with  his  legs  a  little  apart  and  his  right  hand 
thrust  into  the  breast  of  his  coat.  He  had 
just  been  arguing  with  the  Rector  and  had 
carried  his  point,  and  his  success  had  put  him 
into  good-humour. 

*  So  you  have  come  back,  Dorrie,'  he  said, 
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•  greeting  her  with  an  affectionate  smile. 
*  Rogers  tells  me  it  is  snowing  fast,  and  that 
you  cannot  see  a  yard  before  you.  What  on 
earth  made  Gerard  drag  you  out  on  such  an 
afternoon  ?' 

'  He  wanted  to  talk  to  me,'  stammered 
Dori.>.  '  Grand,  there  is  something  I  have 
to  tell  you,  and  which,  I  think,  will  surprise 
you  very  much  indeed  ;'  and  here  she  came  to 
a  dead  stop,  and  crushed  her  fingers  together 
rather  nervousl)-. 

Sir  Godfrey  regarded  her  benignandy, 
while  poor  Doris  felt  herself  growing  hotter 
and  hotter. 

'  Why,  the  child  is  actually  blushing !'  he 
said  to  himself.  '  I  wonder  if  young  Ever- 
dean  has  had  another  try  ?'  And  his  voice 
softened  as  he  said  :  '  Tell  me  all  about  it, 
my  little  girl.  You  look  as  though  something 
wonderful  has  happened.' 

'  3o  it  has — a  thing  so  wonderful  that  I 
can  hardly  believe  it  myself!  Gerard  has 
asked  me  to  marry  him.' 

Sir  Godfrey  was  a  little  deaf;  he  thought 
he  had  not  got  the  name  right  :  he  had 
always  been  under  the  impression  that  his 
mother  called  him  Lewis. 
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*  Did  you  hear  me,  Grand  ?' 

'  I  don't  think  I  understand  you,  child. 
Were  you  speaking  of  Everdean  ?' 

'  Captain  Everdean  !' — quite  shocked.  '  Oh 
no,  Grand !  Whatever  put  that  into  your 
head  ?  Gerard,  I  said — Gerard  has  asked 
me  to  marry  him.' 

Then  Sir  Godfrey  sat  down  in  his  high- 
backed  chair,  and  a  wonderful  brightness 
came  into  his  old  eyes.  This  was  grand 
news  indeed  ! 

'  Come  and  sit  beside  me.  Dorrie,  my  dear,' 
he  said  very  gently  ;  but  she  shook  her  head. 

'  Presently,  Grand  ;  but  I  must  say  some- 
thing else  first.  Gerard  told  me — that  is, 
I  have  promised  to  marry  him  if  Gerda 
marries  Dr.  Lyall.* 

Then  Sir  Godfrey  drew  his  eyebrows 
together. 

'Your  sister's  engagement  is  broken  off,' 
he  returned  coldly ;  '  Dr.  Lyall  did  it  himself 
It  is  no  business  of  mine.' 

*  But  it  can  come  on  again  ;  and  you  can 
make  it  your  business,'  pleaded  Doris.  'And 
I  cannot  say  "  yes  "  to  Gerard  unless  poor 
Gerda  is  happy  too.  No,  Grand,'  her  voice 
becoming  steady  as  she  repeated  her  lesson 

VOL.  III.  60 
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more  perfectly,  '  I  have  quite  decided  that  I 
will  not  be  engaged  to  him  unless  you  will 
help  Gerda  and  Dr.  LyalL' 

'  You  are  talking  nonsense,  and  I  am  sur- 
prised at  you !'  returned  her  grandfather 
sharply ;  and  then  he  checked  himself.  If 
this  were  true — if  Gerard  had  actually  trans- 
ferred his  affections  to  Doris — the  great  wish 
of  his  life  would  be  fulfilled,  after  all,  and  one 
of  his  grand-daughters  would  be  the  future 
Lady  Hamlyn.  '  You  are  talking  foolishly,' 
he  went  on  in  a  milder  voice.  '  There  is  no 
occasion  to  drag  in  your  sister's  affair ;  we 
can  talk  of  that  presently.  I  am  far  more 
interested  in  what  you  have  told  me.  So 
that  is  why  Gerard  took  you  out  this  snowy 
afternoon.  He  is  a  shy  fellow — Master 
Gerard.  Not  one  of  us  had  a  suspicion  of 
this.' 

*  I  did  not  know  it  myself.  Grand ' — look- 
ing down. 

'  You  were  taken  by  surprise,  eh  ?'  in  high 
good-humour.  '  You  never  expected  a  fine 
fellow  like  Gerard  to  fall  in  love  with  you. 
Everdean  does  not  hold  a  candle  to  him.  No 
indeed !'  rather  indignantly,  '  there  is  no  one 
like  Gerard.'     Then   Sir  Godfrey  positively 
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chuckled  with  satisfaction.  Doris  had  un- 
wittingly betrayed  herself.  '  And  so  you 
mean  to  wear  the  Hamlyn  diamonds,  and 
take  possession  of  the  Ladies'  Gallery  ?'  he 
continued,  looking  at  the  demure,  blushing 
little  girl  before  him.  '  Well,  we  shall  see — 
we  shall  see !  I  may  prove  a  doating  old 
grandfather  yet.' 

'  Grand  ' — waking  up  suddenly  to  the  con- 
viction that  she  had  been  incautious,  and 
aware  that  footsteps  were  approaching  the 
library  door — '  you  are  making  a  mistake  ; 
you  are  going  too  fast.  I  like  Gerard  ;  I — I 
love  him  very  much  ;  but  I  will  not  marry  him 
— I  will  marry  no  one — unless  you  will 
promise  to  help  Gerda.' 

'  Bravo !'  whispered  Gerard,  who  had  now 
entered,  and  he  made  a  motion  as  though 
he  were  softly  clapping  his  hands ;  but 
aloud  he  said  :  '  She  is  perfectly  right, 
Uncle  Godfrey,  and  I  cannot  blame  her 
for  her  decision,  though  it  is  hard  lines  for 
both  of  us.  I  am  wantins"  to  be  settled 
myself;  but  I  should  think  it  bad  taste  to 
urge  her  against  her  will.  Our  marrying 
will  depend  on  you.  It  is  like  a  scene  in  a 
play,  Uncle  Godfrey.      Here  are  two  young 
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couples,  waiting  for  the  unnatural  parent  to 
relent.  It  is  for  you  to  play  Providence,  and 
to  make  everyone  happy — that  is  what  you 
have  to  do,'  finished  the  irrepressible  Gerard, 
who  even  at  this  crisis  of  his  life  refused  to 
be  solemn. 

Sir  Godfrey  drew  himself  up  in  his  most 
stately  manner.  If  Gerard  were  going  to 
treat  the  matter  in  this  fashion,  and  to  carry 
off  things  with  a  high  hand,  he  would  prove 
to  him  that  he  was  not  to  be  coerced  and 
threatened.  Doris  was  young  enough  to  be 
managed.      He  would  reason  with  her  again. 

'  Doris,  my  dear,  you  have  just  told  me 
that  you  care  for  Gerard.      Is  this  the  truth  ?' 

'  Yes,  Grand.' 

'  Of  course  she  cares  for  me,  Uncle  God- 
frey !'  interrupted  Gerard,  in  an  off-hand 
manner.  '  We  both  care  for  each  other. 
But,  all  the  same,  Doris  will  not  have  me 
unless  Gerda  is  allowed  to  marry  Lyall.  She 
has  a  soft  heart,  and  she  will  not  be  happy 
herself  unless  Gerda  is  happy  too.' 

'  Gerard  is  quite  right,'  returned  Doris, 
gaining  courage  with  the  beloved  presence,  and 
only  anxious  to  carry  out  Gerard's  plan.  '  I 
have  made  up  my  mind,  Grand.    Nothing  will 
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induce  me  to  be  engaged  to  Gerard  unless 
poor  Gerda  is  engaged  too/ 

'  It  is  no  use  arguing  with  her,  Uncle 
Godfrey,'  observed  Gerard  in  a  friendly 
manner  ;  '  Doris  is  very  firm.' 

*And  I  have  made  up  my  mind/ annotated 
Doris. 

'  We  do  not  wish  to  press  you  unduly,  Uncle 
Godfrey,  but  I  should  be  glad  myself  if  you 
would  solve  the  difficulty  for  us.  When  a 
fellow  is  my  age,  he  knows  whether  he  wants 
a  wife  or  not,  and  I  think  Doris  and  I  would 
be  very  happy.' 

'  And  what  prevents  you  being  happy,  may 
I  ask  ?'  retorted  Sir  -Godfrey  testily.  *  I  am 
quite  ready  to  give  my  consent,  and  you  may 
be  sure  of  her  mother's  approbation.  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  your  being  married. 
Doris  will  have  her  dowry,  and  I  will  make 
things  straight  for  you.' 

*  Thanks,  awfully  !  You  are  very  good. — 
Doris  '  —  turning  to  her  with  hypocritical 
gravity  —  'you  hear  what  Uncle  Godfrey 
says :  will  you  listen  to  reason,  and  put  all 
this  worrying  business  of  Gerda  and  Lyall 
out  of  your  head,  and  be  engaged  to  me  with- 
out any  condition  ?' 
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*  No,  Gerard.'  But  Doris  dared  not  raise 
her  eyes  from  the  ground. 

'  You  won't  have  me  ?' 

*  Oh,    I    mean No,   Gerard — not    oi\ 

any  account.' 

'You  hear  her,  Uncle  Godfrey?'  trium- 
phantly. '  Doris  is  a  Hamlyn  :  she  is  terribly 
firm.' 

*  You  seem  to  me  to  applaud  her  firmness,' 
returned  his  uncle  dryly. 

'  So  I  do,'  returning  to  his  natural  manner. 
•  I  admire  and  love  her  all  the  more  for  her 
affection  for  her  sister.  It  shows  she  has  a 
good  heart,  and  I  honour  her  for  it !'  finished 
the  young  man,  with  real  reverence  in  his 
tone. — 'Doris  dear' — taking  her  hand — *I 
will  not  try  to  shake  your  resolution  ;  we  are 
agreed  on  that  point,  for  you  have  right  on 
your  side.  It  is  for  Uncle  Godfrey  to  help 
us  all,  and  to  show  his  kind  heart.'  And 
then  he  whispered  to  her  that  she  had  done 
her  part  well,  and  that  she  might  leave  him  ; 
and  Doris  was  too  thankful  to  be  set  free. 

*  Upon  my  word,  sir  ' — regarding  his  grand- 
nephew  sternly — '  I  believe  this  is  a  conspiracy 
to  coerce  and  compel  me  to  change  my  mind! 
That    child   was   not   straightforward    in   the 
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answers  she  gave  you.      It  is  my  belief  that 
you  have  put  her  up  to  it.' 

This  was  awkward,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
true  ;  but  Gerard  felt  that  he  was  not  bound 
to  criminate  himself.  He  must  get  out  of  the 
difficulty  as  neatly  as  he  could. 

*  I  don't  see  that  we  need  go  into  that 
question,  Uncle  Godfrey.  As  I  said  before, 
I  think  Doris  is  perfectly  right,  and  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  shake  her  resolution.  The 
matter  is  now  in  your  hands.  I  do  not 
mind  owning  that  I  am  rather  anxious  to 
settle,  and  if  we  could  only  get  Gerda's  affairs 
arranged,  I  believe  I  could  get  Doris  to 
marry  me  any  time.  It  is  rather  awkward 
for  us  both,  going  on  like  this,  and  I  am 
afraid,  unless  you  give  in  to  us,  that  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  have  my  diggings  elsewhere.' 
This  was  Gerard's  trump  card,  and  as  he 
played  it  he  glanced  at  his  uncle  to  see  what 
impression  he  had  made.  But  Sir  Godfrey 
only  fidgeted  on  his  seat.  '  I  believe  I  have 
stated  the  whole  thing,'  went  on  Gerard  in  a 
leisurely  voice  ;  '  but  there  is  no  need  for  you 
to  make  up  your  mind  in  a  hurry.  Just 
think  over  it,  Uncle  Godfrey,  and  let  us 
know  your  decision  in  a  few  days.' 
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*  Upon  my  word,  Gerard,  you  are  a  cool 
hand  !'  returned  Sir  Godfrey  irritably.  '  You 
think  I  am  an  old  fool,  who  can  be  easily 
managed  ;  but  I  beg  to  tell  you — I  beg  to  tell 
you  that  things  cannot  be  settled  in  this  off- 
hand fashion.  Have  you  no  regard  for  the 
cousin  that  you  professed  to  love '  —  here 
(jerard  perceptibly  winced — '  that  you  wish 
her  to  marry  a  beggar  ?' 

'  A  very  honourable  beggar,  Uncle  God- 
frey— the  very  ideal  of  a  beggar,  I  should 
say  ;  but  I  fancy  you  are  putting  it  a  little 
too  strongly.  Lyall  is  only  under  the 
pressure  of  a  temporary  embarrassment, 
which  his  own  generosity  brought  upon 
him  ;  and  if  you  will  consent  to  settle  hve 
thousand  pounds  on  Gerda ' 

But  here  Sir  Godfrey  interrupted  him  im- 
patiently. 

'  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  Gerard. 
Pray,  why  should  I  reward  Gerda  for  her 
disobedience  ?  If  she  chooses  to  marry  the 
man  who  has  just  discarded  her,  that  is  her 
affair,  but  she  shall  have  no  encouragement 
from  me.  Doris ' — in  a  more  complacent 
tone — *  is  different.  Doris  shall  have  all  I 
can  afiord  to  give  her.' 
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'  Look  here,  Uncle  Godfrey,'  and  Gerard's 
tone  waxed  wrathful,  '  neither  Doris  nor  I 
will  submit  to  this  injustice.  I  suppose  you 
will  say  that  you  have  a  right  to  do  as  you 
will  with  your  own  money ;  but  you  cannot 
live  for  ever,  and  I  vow,  if  I  am  ever  master 
here,  that  Gerda  shall  have  every  penny  that 
rightfully  belongs  to  her  ;'  and  Gerard  brought 
down  his  hand  smartly  on  the  table. 

The  two  men  were  growing  hot  over  their 
argument.  Sir  Godfrey  was  fast  losing  his 
temper,  and  even  Gerard  was  somewhat  ex- 
cited, when  an  interruption  occurred.  Mrs. 
Meredith  came  into  the  room  with  a  tranquil 
remark  on  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  but  she 
looked  somewhat  taken  aback  when  Sir 
Godfrey  merely  glared  at  her. 

'  Is — is  there  anything  the  matter,  father  ?' 

This  was  enough  ;  this  was  sufficient  to 
rouse  the  smouldering  embers  of  wrath  that 
Sir  Godfrey  was  vainly  trying  to  repress. 

*  Anything  the  matter  !'  he  burst  out ;  and 
then  the  story  was  told  in  Sir  Godfrey's  own 
peculiar  style. 

Mrs.  Meredith  seemed  staggered  at  first. 

'  Gerard  and  Doris !'  she  kept  saying  over 
and  over  again ;   '  you    cannot  mean    Doris, 
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father.  I  am  sure  you  are  making  some 
mistake.' 

*  Don't  be  too  crushing,  Aunt  Honoria,' 
returned  Gerard,  in  a  shamefaced  manner. 
*  Of  course  it  seems  strano^e  to  vou  at  first, 
but  it  has  come  about  quite  naturally.  It 
\vas  not  our  fault  that  we  were  thrown  so 
much  together  ;  and,  then,  Doris  was  so 
awfully  good  to  me  when  I  was  down  on  my 
luck.      I  don't  see  how  I  could  help  myself.' 

'  My  dear  boy — my  dearest  boy  1  you  must 
not  think  that  I  am  not  excessively  pleased,' 
replied  Honoria,  who  was  much  touched  by 
this  confession  ;  '  I  was  only  thinking  of  my 
little  Dorrie.  She  seems  such  a  child, 
and ' 

'  Tut  !  nonsense  I  Don't  be  ridiculous, 
Honoria !  Doris  is  no  more  a  child  than 
your  mother  was  when  I  married  her.  I 
hate  that  sort  of  false  sentiment.  But  there 
you  are — running  off  the  line  like  a  silly 
woman,  and  congratulating  Gerard,  when  the 
young  fool  has  just  told  me  that  he  and  Doris 
are  going  to  make  martyrs  of  themselves  !' 
And  here  Sir  Godfrey  gave  a  lengthy  and 
indignant  explanation. 

But  he  and  Gerard  were  both  surprised  at 
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the  way  Honoria  received  the  news.  Before 
Sir  Godfrey  had  finished,  her  eyes  had  lost 
their  soft  look,  and  she  turned  upon  her 
father  almost  fiercely,  her  voice  tremulous 
with  excitement. 

'  Father,  this  is  too  much  !  I  will  not  bear 
it.  Both  my  children  to  be  unhappy — it 
shall  not  be  !     I  will  not  suffer  it !' 

*  Honoria!' 

'It  is  no  use  talkingr  to  me  ;  there  are 
some  things  that  are  too  hard  for  a  mother 
to  bear.  Father,  I  have  told  you  before  they 
are  my  children,  not  yours — mine  and  Algy's. 
My  little  Dorrie — Baby,  as  we  used  to  call 
her — shall  not  be  unhappy.  If  she  and 
Gerard  love  each  other  they  shall  not  be 
separated.' 

'  Who  wants  to  separate  them,  I  should 
like  to  know  ?  Are  you  out  of  your  senses, 
Honoria  ?' 

*  But  you  tell  me  that  Doris  will  not  be  en- 
gaged to  him  unless  Gerda  is  engaged  too,  and 
yet  she  loves  him.  Father,  there  has  been 
enough  of  this  tyranny.  For  six  months  I 
have  watched  my  poor  child.  Gerda  is  losing 
her  health  ;  if  we  are  not  careful  she  will  go 
into  a  decline ;'  and  Honoria  burst  into  tears. 
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'  And  now  my  Doris  is  to  be  sacrificed 
tool' 

'  Pooh  !  nonsense  !  Do  you  expect  me  to 
believe  such  a  pack  of  rubbish,  Honoria  ?' 

Gerard  wisely  held  his  peace  ;  he  had  found 
an  ally  unexpectedly. 

'  I  am  only  telling  you  the  truth,  father. 
Even  Dr.  Reynolds  says  Gerda  is  very 
delicate.' 

'  She  has  always  been  delicate,  but  there  is 
nothing  amiss  with  her.  You  are  all  in  a 
league  to  thwart  and  badger  me.  So  you 
wish  your  daughter  to  marry  a  beggar, 
madam  ?' 

'  He  is  not  so  dreadfully  poor  ;  and  if  they 
care  for  each  other,  father — I  would  have 
married  Algy  if  he  had  not  had  a  penny  in 
the  world,'  finished  the  widow  solemnly. 

Her  young  husband  had  been  in  his  grave 
for  many  years,  but  his  memory  was  as  dear 
to  her  as  ever. 

Sir  Godfrey  cleared  his  throat  uneasily;  he 
was  growing  tired  of  the  argument,  and, 
worse  than  that,  he  was  growing  old.  He 
wished  that  they  would  not  pester  him  any 
more  just  now ;  he  wanted  to  think  over 
things  a  little.      Perhaps,  if  he  were  alone,  he 
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might  find  some  solution.  In  spite  of  his 
obstinacy,  Gerard's  firmness  had  made  an 
impression  on  him.  His  mind  was  made  up 
on  one  point — that  he  must  marry  Doris. 
He  would  not  be  fooled  by  another  grand- 
daughter. 

'  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  Honoria,  if  you 
will  drop  the  subject  for  the  present,'  he 
began  rather  feebly  ;  and  then  the  gong 
sounded,  and  his  manner  instantly  changed. 

Dinner — and  he  had  not  dressed  !  Dalton 
would  be  waiting  for  him  all  this  time  !  This 
was  a  moral  earthquake  indeed.  He  must 
be  in  his  dotage — his  brain  must  be  softening. 

'  I  think  I  shall  mention  it  to  Reynolds,'  he 
thought,  as  he  went  off  in  nervous  haste, 
followed  by  his  daughter. 

To  be  half  an  hour  late  for  dinner^  to  meet 
Rogers'  reproachful  look  as  he  entered  the 
dining-room,  to  incur  Morgan's  wrath  for  spoil- 
ing her  entrees,  had  never  before  happened 
to  Sir  Godfrey.  '  Accidents  will  happen  in 
the  best  regulated  family,'  but  he  could  not 
get  over  it. 

'  I  shall  certainly  mention  it  to  Reynolds/ 
he  repeated.  *  Loss  of  memory  is  a  well- 
known  symptom.' 
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Sir  Godfrey  had  other  symptoms,  which 
would  have  puzzled  Dr.  Reynolds  if  he  had 
known  them.  He  ought  to  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly angry  with  Gerard,  and  annoyed 
with  Doris,  but  somehow  his  wrath  had 
evaporated. 

As  he  passed  the  red-baized  door  that  led 
to  the  suite  of  apartments  that  his  wife  had 
occupied,  and  that  was  always  called  the 
Ladies'  Gallery,  his  eyes  brightened  for  a 
moment.  *  Who  would  have  thought  it  of 
the  child  ?'  he  muttered  ;  and  then  Dalton 
appeared  with  a  face  of  grave  concern  that 
brought  his  delinquency  to  Sir  Godfrey's 
mind. 

'  What  can  have  happened  to  Grand  ?'  ob- 
served Gerda  innocently,  as  Gerard  strolled 
into  the  hall  ;  '  Rogers  has  been  in  twice  to 
look  for  him.' 

*  Oh,  he'll  be  down  directly  ;  he  and  Aunt 
Honoria  were  talking,  and  they  forgot  the 
time  ;'  and  then  he  spied  Doris  snugly  hid 
away  on  a  distant  settle,  with  Sultan's  head  on 
her  lap.  She  turned  an  anxious  face  as  he 
approached. 

'Tired,  darling?' — in  a  whisper.  And  then 
he  sat  down  and  took  the  warm  little  hand  in 
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his.  Gerda  was  reading — she  did  not  notice 
them  ;  no  word  of  that  low-toned  talk  could 
reach  her  ears.  '  It  will  all  come  right;  I  am 
sure  of  that,'  he  said  comfortingly,  and  Doris 
was  glad  to  believe  him. 

Gerda  could  not  understand  why  everyone 
seemed  so  strange  during  dinner.  Sir  Godfrey 
sat  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  frowning  and 
fussing  :  the  entree  was  ruined,  and  the  game 
was  overdone  ;  the  vegetables  were  cold,  and 
he  could  eat  nothing  ;  but  he  asked  for  some 
champagne,  and  insisted  on  Doris  having  a 
glass. 

Gerda  felt  surprised  ;  then  she  noticed  that 
Doris  certainly  looked  very  tired  and  fagged. 
And  no  wonder,  for  the  poor  child  had  gone 
through  an  ordeal  since  luncheon.  The  in- 
terview with  Sir  Godfrey  had  cost  her  a 
painful  effort.  Gerard,  too,  looked  excited, 
and  her  mother  had  evidently  been  shedding 
tears.     Gerda  could  not  make  it  out  at  all. 

It  was  not  until  bedtime  that  Doris  en- 
lightened her.  They  had  both  accompanied 
their  mother  to  her  room — at  least,  Gerda  had 
accompanied  her ;  Doris  had  been  captured 
by  Gerard,  and  only  followed  them  after  a 
few  minutes.    Something  in  her  young  sister's 
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appearance  seemed  to  strike  Gerda  ;  perhaps 
it  was  the  softness  in  her  eyes  or  the  blush 
on  her  cheek. 

'What  is  it,  Dorrie?'  she  asked  affection- 
ately ;  *  you  look  very  happy  to-night.'  And 
then  it  all  came  out. 

Gerda  was  much  agitated  as  she  listened. 
This  had  always  been  her  wish,  that  Gerard 
should  care  for  Doris.  He  had  been  Doris's 
idol,  she  knew  that  well  ;  but  she  knew  also 
that  Doris,  in  her  humility,  had  never  dreamed 
of  this  :  the  ^Ak  of  Gerard's  love  had  come  to 
her  as  a  sweet  and  glad  surprise. 

But  Gcrda's  emotion  increased  as  she  heard 
from  her  mother's  lips  of  Gerard's  generous 
plan,  and  Doris's  courage  in  carrying  it  out. 
Her  eyes  glistened. 

*  Oh,  you  darling!'  she  said  softly,  as  Doris 
kissed  her,  and  assured  her  that  all  would 
come  rio:ht — Gerard  had  said  so. 

*  She  has  been  very  good,'  agreed  Mrs. 
Meredith. 

'  Good  ! — she  is  always  good.  Dorrie,  you 
must  tell  Gerard  that  I  shall  love  him  all  the 
better  for  this  ;  he  is  my  own  dear  brother 
now,  you  know ;'  and  Gerda  stroked  Doris's 
curly  hair.     '  I  always  knew  you  would  suit 
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him  much  better  than  I  could  have  done/ 
And  this  speech  made  Doris  very  happy. 

*  He  is  far  too  good  for  me/  she  whispered  ; 
but  neither  her  mother  nor  Gerda  would 
allow  this  for  a  moment.  Gerard  was  very 
nice,  but  what  could  be  too  good  for  their 
cherished  little  one  ?  Doris  had  always  been 
the  pet  of  the  house — the  very  servants  spoilt 
her  ;  she  was  so  simple  and  sweet-tempered, 
her  nature  was  so  unselfish  and  loving,  that 
it  was  no  wonder  that  she  was  a  general 
favourite. 

'  But  you  must  not  think  for  a  moment  that 
I  shall  allow  you  and  Gerard  to  sacrifice  your- 
selves in  this  ridiculous  fashion/  went  on 
Gerda,  trying  to  laugh,  but  speaking  out  of  a 
full  heart.  '  Of  course  you  are  engaged, 
Dorrie,  and  of  course  Grand  is  too  sharp 
not  to  see  through  things.  You  must  leave 
me  and  Alick  alone,  and  just  think  of  your- 
selves.' But  Doris  contradicted  this  very 
decidedly,  and  the  generous  contest  went  on, 
until  Mrs.  Meredith  put  a  stop  to  it  by 
telling  them  that  it  had  long  chimed  mid- 
night. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

AN    UNPORESEEN    CONTINGENCY. 

'  Opportunity  has  hair  in  front,  behind  she  is  bald  ;  if  you 
seize  her  by  the  forelock  you  may  hold  her,  but  if  suffered 
to  escape,  not  Jupiter  himself  can  catch  her  again.' — From 
the  Latin. 

Two  or  three  days  passed,  and  still  Sir 
Godfrey  made  no  sign  ;  but  Gerard  took  the 
matter  very  coolly  :  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  things  would  come  right,  and  the 
slight  delay  did  not  trouble  him. 

'We  must  give  him  time,  you  know,'  he 
would  say  to  Doris,  in  those  brief  interviews 
when  they  exchanged  confidences  ;  for  while 
matters  were  in  this  unsettled  state  Mrs. 
Meredith  kept  the  girl  under  her  own  wing, 
and  Gerard  found  himself  sadly  curtailed  in 
his  love-making.  '  We  must  give  him  time. 
Uncle  Godfrey  is  always  rather  slow  in 
coming  to  any  conclusion.' 
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In  truth,  Sir  Godfrey  found  himself  sadly 
perplexed.  He  was  growing  old,  and  a 
divided  household  was  not  to  his  taste.  His 
daughter,  his  much-enduring,  meek-spirited 
daughter,  had  ranged  herself  on  the  side  of 
her  children,  and  was  ruffling  up  her  maternal 
feathers  after  the  manner  of  a  motherly  hen. 
He  could  no  longer  count  on  her  submission. 
The  weakest  thing  in  creation  will  show  fight 
for  her  young,  and  Honoria  had  suddenly 
turned  valiant.  In  spite  of  his  pride,  he  was 
sorely  tempted  to  yield.  The  idea  of  seeing 
his  little  Dorrie,  his  round-faced,  smiling  little 
girl,  established  in  the  Ladies'  Gallery,  and 
wearing  the  Hamlyn  diamonds  on  her  pretty 
white  neck  and  arms,  allured  his  imagination. 
Then,  aofain,  Gerard's  threat  of  leavine  the 
Hall  had  made  him  wince.  Gerard  had 
become  more  necessary  to  him  of  late  than 
ever.  He  had  grown  impatient  of  his  brief 
absences.  The  young  Squire's  vigorous 
memory,  his  ready  good-humour  and  com- 
mon-sense, were  all  valuable  to  the  old  man, 
who  felt  the  languor  and  incapacity  of  age 
stealing  over  him.  If  Gerard  were  married 
and  settled  comfortably  under  his  roof,  there 
would  be    no  more  talk   of   other   diggings. 
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He  would  take  all  the  cares  of  the  estate  off 
his  shoulders,  and  Sir  Godfrey  could  sit  in 
his  arm-chair  in  peace.  Before  he  closed 
his  eyes  he  might  see  Gerard's  children 
climbing  about  his  knees.  No  wonder  this 
picture,  so  patriarchal  and  pathetic,  pleased 
him. 

True,  there  was  that  odious  condition  that 
he  should  withdraw  his  opposition  to  Gerda's 
engagement  with  Dr.  Lyall.  Nay,  more,  that 
he  should  make  her  marriage  possible  by  en- 
dowing her  with  a  sum  of  money  equal  to 
her  sister's  portion.  It  was  a  preposterous 
notion,  it  revolted  his  autocratic,  conservative 
soul  ;  but  all  the  same  he  hesitated. 

Sir  Godfrey's  nature  was  an  arbitrary  one, 
but  his  heart  was  good.  Gerda's  changed 
looks  had  filled  him  with  secret  uneasiness. 
He  had  no  idea  that  things  had  gone  so  deep 
with  her  ;  he  had  treated  her  affection  for 
Dr.  Lyall  as  a  girl's  fancy.  She  would  get 
over  it,  very  probably.  The  day  would  come 
when  she  would  thank  him  for  his  firmness. 
Girls  did  not  often  know  what  they  wanted  ; 
they  needed  a  tight  hand  and  guidance.  But 
his  eyes  were  not  too  dim  to  note  the  traces 
of  deep-lying  sadness  on  Gerda's  pale  face, 
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and  in  spite  of  himself  her  quiet  patience  and 
absence  of  complaint  touched  him. 

He  liked  her  courage.  She  came  of  a 
good  stock,  who  would  have  thought  it 
cowardly  to  yield  to  despondency.  She  had 
thrown  herself  into  her  ordinary  pursuits 
with  her  usual  energy  ;  she  had  walked  and 
talked  and  danced  as  though  all  was  well 
with  her,  and  as  though  her  young  heart  were 
not  heavy  within  her.  He  liked  this ;  it 
showed  she  had  real  grit  in  her. 

But  what  if  her  mother  were  right,  and  the 
effort  were  too  great  for  her  ?  And  then  he 
thought  of  Susie,  who  had  so  slowly  and 
surely  pined  away  ;  and  here  his  fine  old  face 
twitched  with  emotion. 

'  I  shall  have  to  yield,'  he  said  half  aloud. 

He  was  sitting  in  his  chair  by  a  blazing 
fire  as  he  said  this,  and  as  he  spoke  he 
stretched  out  his  thin,  ivory-coloured  hands 
as  though  to  warm  their  chilliness.  Outside 
the  snow  lay  deep  upon  the  ground  ;  the 
wide  -  spreading  cedar  was  encrusted  and 
laden  with  whiteness,  the  sky  was  gray  and 
heavy,  and  there  was  a  still  keenness  in  the 
air. 

'  I   shall  have  to  yield,'  he  repeated  ;  and 
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then  he  thought  of  a  modest  grave  not  far 
from  the  Hamlyn  vault,  and  he  sighed  a  Httle 
heavily.  Perhaps  in  his  old  heart  he  thought 
that  the  time  was  fast  coming  when  there 
would  be  no  more  marrying  or  giving  in 
marriage,  when  worldly  ambition  and  human 
pride  should  be  as  dust  and  nothingness. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  this  golden  moment, 
that  Gerard  took  it  into  his  head  that  he 
would  jog  his  uncle's  memory.  Three  days 
had  passed,  and  he  was  beginning  to  think 
that  it  was  time  that  he  should  have  his 
answer  ;  so  he  walked  into  the  library  in  his 
leisurely  fashion  and  plunged  at  once  into 
business. 

*  I  was  thinking  that  we  might  as  well 
finish  our  little  talk,'  he  began  pleasantly. 
*  I  suppose  you  have  made  up  your  mind  by 
this  time.  Uncle  Godfrey  ?' 

Sir  Godfrey  felt  vaguely  disturbed  ;  he  had 
read  of  transmission  of  thought  and  of  occult 
agencies,  and  he  felt  there  was  something 
uncanny  about  this.  Why  should  Gerard 
have  put  this  question  to  him  at  the  very 
moment  that  he  had  told  himself  that  he 
must  give  way?  He  fidgeted  and  played 
with  his  pince-nez  before  he  answered. 
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'  I  think  It  is  about  time  that  we  were  put 
out  of  our  misery.  You  see,  It  Is  rather 
awkward  for  both  of  us — Doris  especially — 
and  I  am  bound  to  think  of  her/ 

Then  Sir  Godfrey  felt  that  he  must  be 
magnanimous  ;  he  must  yield,  but  he  would 
do  it  with  dignity.  He  would  abdicate  with 
his  regal  garments  still  wrapped  round  him. 

'  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  taste, 
Gerard,  If  you  had  waited  until  I  had  In- 
formed you  of  my  decision.  Your  Impatience 
is  unseemly — unseemly  ;  but  one  must  not 
expect  too  much  consideration  from  young 
people  now.' 

'  I  think  I  have  an  excuse  for  my  Im- 
patience, Uncle  Godfrey.' 

Gerard  spoke  quite  naturally,  but  no 
amount  of  eloquence  could  have  served  him 
so  well  as  that  simple  speech.  Sir  Godfrey's 
stiffness  relaxed  perceptibly. 

'  Of  course — of  course.  One  must  make 
allowances  for  a  man  when  he  is  In  love,  so 
we  will  waive  that.  I  have  been  thinking 
very  deeply,  Gerard — the  matter  demanded 
weighty  consideration  ;  there  were  conditions 
that  were  not  exactly  palatable — but  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  give  up  my  own  wishes 
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for  the  sake  of  peace.  It  is  a  sacrifice — I 
will  not  deny  that — a  sacrifice  I  hardly  ex- 
pected to  make  at  my  age,'  and  Sir  Godfrey 
looked  very  solemn  ;  '  but  if  mischief  comes 
of  this  concession,  it  will  not  be  my  fault/ 

'  Do  you  mean  that  you  give  in,  Uncle 
Godfrey  ? — that  Gerda  may  have  her  five 
thousand  pounds  and  marry  Lyall  ?' 

Gerard  spoke  joyfully.  Of  course  his  uncle 
meant  that. 

*  I  will  withdraw  my  opposition,'  replied 
Sir  Godfrey  in  his  grand  manner  ;  '  and,  as 
you  and  Doris  wish  it,  Gerda  shall  have  her 
money  ;  but  I  must  leave  the  rest  in  your 
hands.  I  suppose,'  drawing  himself  up 
majestically,  '  that  you  hardly  expect  me  to 
make  overtures  to  Dr.  Lyall.  It  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  consistent  with  my  dignity  to 
do  so.' 

*  You  may  leave  it  to  me,'  returned  Gerard 
eagerly.  '  Your  dignity  shall  not  suffer, 
Uncle  Godfrey ;  I  will  take  good  care  of 
that.  The  thing  will  right  itself,  somehow. 
I  will  have  a  run  up  to  town  myself  one  day, 
and  see  how  the  land  lies.  Aunt  Clare  will 
put  me  up  to  a  thing  or  two,  and  between  us 
we  will  think  of  something.     You   may  just 
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leave  it  to  me  ;  and  thanks  awfully  !'  finished 
Gerard,  feeling  as  though  he  must  rush  off 
and  tell  Doris  the  good  news. 

But  he  was  not  to  be  let  off  so  easily. 
Sir  Godfrey  felt  that  he  was  acting  with  sur- 
prising generosity,  and  that  he  deserved  his 
reward.  He  did  not  intend  his  enjoyment 
to  be  curtailed  in  this  off-hand  fashion  by 
Gerard's  thoughtless  impetuosity.  The  be- 
trothal of  his  heir  was  an  important  event  ; 
it  was  not  to  be  hidden  in  a  corner,  thrust 
out  of  sight. 

To  Gerard's  secret  disgust — for  he  had  an 
Englishman's  dislike  of  scenes  —  he  was 
told  to  fetch  Doris.  Gerard  had  only  time 
for  a  brief  encourao^ino^  word  before  he 
ushered  her  into  her  grandfather's  presence ; 
where  she  had  to  listen  to  a  long  harangue, 
in  which  praises  of  his  own  magnanimity  and 
congratulations  on  her  good  fortune  were 
mixed  up  with  advice  for  her  future  conduct  ; 
to  which  Doris  made  no  reply,  but  only 
looked  at  Gerard  in  an  alarmed  manner. 

'  You  are  frightening  Doris,  Uncle  God- 
frey/ he  said,  in  response  to  this  dumb 
appeal.  '  You  must  not  make  her  afraid. 
Things    will    come    naturally    to    her    by- 
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and-by  ;  but  she  is  not  my  wife  yet ;'  and 
Gerard  looked  at  his  young  sweetheart  very 
kindly. 

'  Are  we  engaged  now  ?'  whispered  Doris 
when  this  ordeal  was  over,  and  they  were 
safely  outside  the  door.  Sir  Godfrey  was 
preparing  himself  for  another  interview.  He 
had  rung  his  bell,  and  had  desired  that  his 
daughter  should  come  to  him  at  once. 

*  Enorao^ed  ?  I  should  think  so  !  So  vou 
need  not  keep  me  at  a  distance  any  longer. 
You  hav^e  been  awfully  prim  these  three 
days,  but  you  will  not  have  your  way  any 
more,  I  can  tell  you  !'  And  then  he  carried 
her  off  to  his  den  to  make  a  clearance 
of  rubbish  ;  but  there  was  very  little  done, 
except  in  the  way  of  talk,  before  the  luncheon- 
bell  rang. 

This  was  a  red-letter  day  to  Sir  Godfrey — 
a  solemn  and  sacred  day  in  the  Hamlyn 
records.  Rogers,  the  old  butler,  who  had 
been  in  the  family  for  thirty  years,  was  in- 
formed of  the  event  by  his  master,  and  two 
bottles  of  excellent  wine  were  sent  into  the 
servants'  hall,  that  the  household  should 
drink  the  health  of  the  young  couple.  After 
dinner    Sir    Godfrey    made    another    speech, 
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during  which  Mrs.  Meredith  wept  freely,  and 
Gerard  twirled  his  moustache,  and  wished  at 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  that  he  and  Doris 
were  safely  out  of  it. 

*  Precious  bad  taste  !'  muttered  Gerard  to 
himself,  as  he  glanced  at  Gerda's  downcast 
face.  All  this  ovation  was  a  tacit  reproach 
to  her. 

Two  or  three  more  days  passed.  The 
news  had  spread  over  the  village  like  wild- 
fire. Sir  Godfrey  had  himself  told  the  Rector 
and  Captain  Hake,  and  Mrs.  Hake  was 
beside  herself  with  joy.  Her  pet  Doris 
would  one  day  be  the  mistress  of  the  Hall. 

The  weather  had  suddenly  changed.  An 
unexpected  thaw  had  set  in,  and  the  roads 
became  now  so  passable  that  Gerard  talked 
soon  of  running  up  to  town,  and  there  was 
some  idea  of  Doris  accompanying  him,  and 
paying  a  short  visit  to  her  aunt  Clare. 

One  evening,  after  dinner,  Gerard  put  on 
his  ulster  and  went  down  to  the  village  to 
give  an  order  that  had  been  forgotten,  and 
Doris  waited  in  the  hall  to  let  him  in.  Sultan 
had  as  usual  accompanied  his  master.  He 
was  absent  longer  than  she  expected,  and 
she  opened  the  door  the  moment  she  heard 
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his  footsteps.  He  came  in  quickly,  shutting 
out  the  damp,  raw  air,  and  followed  her  to 
the  fire,  forgetting  to  take  off  his  ulster. 

*  I  have  heard  a  bad  bit  of  news,  Doey,' 
he  said.     *  Hake  has  met  with  an  accident.' 

*  Oh,  Gerard  !' 

'  It  is  hard  lines  on  the  poor  old  man. 
He  slipped  on  a  bit  of  ice  down  by  the 
grape-house,  and  fell  so  heavily  that  he  broke 
his  arm.' 

'  Broke  his  arm  !' 

'  Yes,  and  poor  Mrs.  Hake  is  in  an  awful 
way.  Of  course,  I  called  there  for  a  moment 
to  know  the  rights  of  it,  as  I  only  heard  it 
from  Stevenson.  She  was  never  a  believer 
in  Reynolds,  and  she  has  actually  telegraphed 
up  for  Lyall.* 

'You  don't  mean  it  ?     Oh,  Gerard  !' 

'  Of  course  it  is  ridiculous,  but,  then,  it  is 
her  dear  Lionel.  When  you  have  a  Lionel 
of  your  own  ' — very  severely — '  you  may  be 
able  to  enter  into  her  feelings.  She  owns 
Reynolds  has  set  the  arm  very  cleverly,  but 
she  will  have  it  that  Hake  is  feverish,  and 
that  there  might  be  a  complication.  Of 
course  I  laughed  at  her,  and  that  did  her 
good  ;  but,  all  the  same,  Lyall  is  coming.    He 
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has   telegraphed   to   say   that  he   will    be    at 
Darley  at  eight  to-morrow  morning.' 

This  was  exciting,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
Doris  put  her  pink  palms  together  and 
looked  at  Gerard. 

'And  now  w^hat  are  we  to  do  about  Gerda  ? 
Is  she  to  know  that  he  is  expected  ?' 

'  Of  course  she  must  know  ' — indignantly. 

'  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  It  will  only  fluster 
her,  you  see.  I  want  to  do  what  is  best  for 
her,  but  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind.' 

'  Why,  it  is  as  simple  as  possible,'  returned 
Doris,  surprised  at  this  sudden  timidity  and 
hesitation  on  Gerard's  part.  *  Of  course  we 
must  tell  her  at  once.  It  will  make  her  happy 
only  to  know  that  he  is  near.  Do  you  think, 
if  I  had  not  seen  you  or  heard  of  you  for 
nearly  six  months,  Gerard,  that  I  should  not 
like  to  know  that  you  had  suddenly  arrived  in 
Chesterton  ?  It  would  be  cruel,  absolutely 
cruel,  to  hide  it  from  Gerda.  She  might  meet 
him  suddenly,  or  someone  from  the  village 
might  tell  her.'  And  this  reasoning  w^as  so 
conclusive  that  in  the  end  Gerard  agreed 
with  her. 

Gerda  took  the  news  very  quietly,  probably 
because  her  inward  agitation  prevented  much 
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Speech  ;  but  when  Doris  had  left  her  she  sat 
down  by  the  fire  and  tried  to  realize  it.  He 
would  be  here  —  at  Braeside  —  to-morrow 
morning ;  he  was  coming,  really  and  truly. 
How  many  hours  would  he  stay  ?  Would 
there  be  any  chance  of  their  meeting  ?  He 
could  not  come  to  the  Hall,  but  perhaps 
Gerard  would  see  him  ;  he  might  drop  some 
hint  that  her  grandfather  had  changed  his 
mind.  But  would  that  make  any  difference  ? 
He  was  still  poor;  he  might  be  too  proud  to 
take  her  now  she  had  five  thousand  pounds  ; 
he  might  still  prefer  to  wait  and  work  a  little 
longer.  If  he  would  only  call,  if  she  could  only 
see  him  just  for  ten  minutes — she  would  not 
ask  for  more  :  just  ten  minutes — to  see  him 
and  hear  his  voice ! 

Poor  Gerda!  Perhaps  Gerard  was  right 
in  his  hesitation  and  reluctance  to  tell  her. 
She  could  not  sleep,  could  not  quiet  her 
whirling  thoughts,  could  not  repress  that 
hungry  yearning  for  a  look,  a  word,  a  touch 
of  the  hand.  It  had  grow^n  to  positive  pain  ; 
it  would  not  let  her  rest.  It  was  almost 
morning  before  she  fell  into  a  fitful  doze,  and 
when  she  came  down  to  breakfast,  her 
languid    step    and    heavy    eyes    made    her 
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mother  and  Doris  glance  anxiously  at  each 
other. 

Gerard  was  in  excellent  spirits  that  morn- 
ing ;  he  talked  a  great  deal,  principally  about 
the  weather. 

It  was  a  regular  thaw,  he  said ;  the 
roads  were  in  a  slushy,  wretched  condition, 
but  it  was  easy  to  get  about  now.  '  Anyone 
coming  from  Darley,'  he  continued,  and  here 
he  went  to  the  sideboard  to  cut  himself  some 
cold  ham — 'anyone  coming  from  Darley  would 
be  able  to  get  over  the  roads  with  tolerable 
comfort.' 

Sir  Godfrey  pricked  up  his  ears. 

'  Are  you  expecting  anyone,  Gerard  ?'  he 
asked  rather  sharply. 

'  I  was  talking  generally,  Uncle  Godfrey,' 
returned  Gerard,  going  on  with  his  carving. 
*  Can  I  give  anyone  some  ham  ?  I  am  in  a 
philanthropic  mood  this  morning,  and  am 
thinking  of  the  comforts  of  my  fellow- 
creatures.  If  the  frost  had  lasted,  that 
Darley  road  would  have  been  impassable.' 
And  then  he  brought  back  his  plate,  and 
asked  Doris  what  she  was  going  to  do  with 
herself  that  morning. 

"When    breakfast   was   over,   Gerard  went 
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into  the  library,  and  remained  there  for  some 
time  ;  then  he  went  to  the  stables,  and  looked 
up  one  or  two  of  the  tenants  who  wanted 
some  repairs  done  ;  finally  he  strolled  into 
the  morning-room,  and  asked  Mrs.  Meredith 
if  she  had  any  message  for  Braeside. 

'  I  am  just  going  to  look  in  there  and  see 
if  I  can  be  of  any  use,'  he  continued,  address- 
ins^  no  one  in  particular.  '  Hake  has  had  a 
tolerable  night,  I  hear,  so  I  don't  fancy  there 
is  much  complication  ;'  and  then  he  walked 
off. 

Gerda  made  no  remark.  She  was  wonder- 
ing how  she  should  get  throuc^h  the  day, 
how  she  would  bear  this  feverish  strain  that 
was  on  her.  Work  was  irksome  to  her,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  read.  He  was  here  now 
— he  was  close  to  her!  The  chimneys  of 
Braeside  could  easily  be  seen  from  the  Hall. 
The  Hakes  were  their  next  neighbours. 

Mrs.  Meredith  and  Doris  went  on  with 
their  conversation.  Now  and  then  they 
glanced  at  the  girl,  but  they  wisely  left  her 
alone — women  use  a  great  deal  of  tact  with 
each  other — and  Gerda,  who  was  conscious 
of  their  watchfulness  and  forbearance,  was 
grateful  to  them  for  allowing  her  the  luxury 
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of    indulging     her    own    thoughts    without 
molestation. 

An  hour  later  a  pencilled  line  from  Gerard 
was  brought  to  Doris,  which  she  read  out  for 
the  benefit  of  the  others. 

Gerard  found  he  could  be  of  use.  Mrs. 
Hake  was  very  glad  to  have  him  ;  she  was 
obliged  to  remain  with  her  husband,  and,  of 
course,  Dr.  Lyall  was  left  alone.  He  had 
had  his  interview  with  his  patient  and  his 
consultation  with  Dr.  Reynolds,  and  had 
pronounced  that  Hake  could  not  be  in  better 
hands.  He  was  going  to  have  luncheon 
there,  and  probably  they  would  have  a  walk 
afterwards.  Lyall  would  sleep  at  Braeside 
that  night. 

Gerda  hardly  knew  how  to  sit  through 
luncheon  ;  she  longed  to  get  out  in  the  air — 
exercise  would  have  quieted  her  restlessness 
— but  she  dared  not  go  outside  the  gates, 
and  the  sloppy  garden-paths  underneath  the 
dripping  branches  certainly  offered  no  attrac- 
tions. No,  she  could  not  go  out.  Gerard 
might  think  she  was  trying  to  meet  them.  It 
was  impossible  to  guess  in  what  direction 
they  would  walk.  She  must  try  to  read — to 
do  something.  At  least,  she  had  the  comfort 
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of  knowing  that  he  would  be  still  there  that 
night. 

The  afternoon  lagged  on.  In  the  twilight 
Mrs.  Meredith  indulged  in  a  nap,  and  then 
Stephens  brought  in  the  lamps  and  began  to 
arrange  the  little  round  tea-tables.  Gerda 
moved  listlessly  to  perform  her  usual  duties, 
and  then  Doris's  quick  ears  caught  the  sound 
of  footsteps. 

'  There  is  Gerard  !'  she  said,  brightening 
in  a  moment ;  and  she  ran  into  the  hall. 

Contrary  to  their  usual  custom,  they  were 
sitting  in  the  drawing-room  ;  but  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith had  declared  the  hall  was  cold,  and  that 
even  the  screen  did  not  exclude  the  draughts, 
and  she  preferred  the  cosiness  of  her  drawing- 
room. 

Gerda's  listless  look  changed  into  eager 
expectation.  At  least,  Gerard  would  bring 
them  news.  She  would  hear  his  name  men- 
tioned, his  words  would  be  quoted  ;  she 
would  be  told  everything  without  stint  or 
limit.  Gerard  was  too  kind  and  thoughtful 
not  to  understand  all  she  felt.  What  a  time 
he  was!  Doris  was  detaining  him — question- 
ing him  as  they  were  coming.  Surely,  there 
were  other  footsteps  besides  Gerard's  !  Could 
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Grand  have  come  out  of  his  library  ? 
Could 

She  stopped.  It  was  Gerard  certainly, 
but  it  was  not  Sir  Godfrey  who  was  follow- 
ing him.  The  keen  flash  of  the  eyes  that 
met  hers,  and  gave  her  a  sudden  giddy 
shock,  was  Dr.  Lyall's. 

Gerda  stood  still  ;  she  could  not  move. 
He  was  speaking  to  her  mother,  shaking 
hands  with  her,  and  then  he  came  towards 
her  with  the  quick,  alert  step  she  knew  so 
well.  Their  hands  met ;  he  was  looking  at 
her  with  that  curious  intent  look  that  was 
natural  to  him,  as  though  he  wanted  to  read 
her  thoughts,  but  he  did  not  say  a  word  ; 
only  as  he  released  her  hand  he  half 
smiled. 

Gerda  needed  no  speech ;  she  had  her 
wish.  What  had  become  of  her  restlessness  ? 
She  was  at  peace,  utterly  at  peace.  She  felt 
as  some  sick  child  feels  whose  mother  has 
been  longf  absent  from  it  and  has  now  re- 
turned.  She  wanted  nothing  more — only 
this  !  only  this  ! 

'  Shall  I  help  you  .^'  whispered  Doris  sym- 
pathetically. 

But  Gerda  shook  her  head.     She  wanted 
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no  help  ;  it  was  happiness  enough  to  minister 
to  him  again. 

'  So  Captain  Hake  is  doing  well '  began 

Mrs.  Meredith,  a  little  nervously  ;  and  then 
Sir  Godfrey  walked  into  the  room  and 
advanced  with  much  dignity  towards  his 
guest. 

'  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Dr.  Lyall;  he  said,, 
with  some  solemnity  in  his  tone  ;  and  then 
the  two  men  shook  hands. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

DR.    LYALL   TURNS    UP    TRUMPS. 

*  Was  never  payne,  but  it  had  joy  at  last 
In  the  fayre  morrow.' 

Stephen  Hawes. 

Gerda  felt  as  though  she  were  in  some 
blissful  dream.  Here  was  Alick  standing  on 
the  rug,  exchanging  civil  commonplaces  with 
Sir  Godfrey,  and  apparently  as  much  at  his 
ease  as  though  he  were  an  habitual  visitor, 
while  Sir  Godfrey's  manner  was  equally  sur- 
prising to  his  grand-daughter. 

Perhaps  he  was  a  little  frigid  in  his  polite- 
ness, and  there  was  a  trifle  too  much  con- 
descension in  his  carefully-worded  inquiries 
after  Dr.  Lyall's  well-being  to  be  entirely 
palatable  to  the  younger  man  ;  but  he  had 
the  good  sense  to  perceive  the  effort  the  old 
man  was  making,  and  his  answers  were  duly 
grateful. 
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Gerda  was  quite  shut  out  from  that  little 
fireside  circle  that  closed  round  Dr.  Lyall, 
though  Doris  still  hovered  about  her  as 
though  solicitous  of  again  offering  help  ;  but 
Gerda  did  not  notice  her.  She  mechanically 
filled  the  cups  that  were  brought  to  her,  and 
seemed  occupied  only  with  her  tea-table  ; 
but  not  a  tone  or  word  spoken  by  Alick 
escaped  her.  That  quiet  voice  vibrated 
through  her  like  music.  It  was  perfect 
happiness  only  to  hear  it. 

Perhaps  Dr.  Lyall  was  content  to  bide  his 
time,  for  he  made  no  attempt  to  speak  to  her, 
though  no  movement  or  look  escaped  his 
notice.  Once  he  brought  his  cup  to  be 
replenished,  and  stood  beside  her  a  moment. 

'  You  have  not  forgotten  the  two  lumps  of 
sugar,'  was  his  sole  observation,  as  he  took 
it  from  her  hand. 

But  he  did  not  linger,  or  ask  her  how  she 
was.  Probably  that  question  would  have  been 
unnecessary.  His  practised  eye  had  already 
noted  the  change  those  six  months  had 
effected.  She  was  thinner,  paler,  more  un- 
substantial-looking than  ever  ;  but  never  had 
any  face  seemed  so  lovely  to  him. 

'  My  nephew  tells  me  that  you  will  do  us 
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the  pleasure  of  dining  with  us,  Dr.  Lyall,' 
observed  Sir  Godfrey  graciously. 

'  Mr.  Hamlyn  was  good  enough  to  ask  me, 
Sir  Godfrey,  and,  as  there  is  nothing  more 
that  I  can  do  for  my  patient,  I  think  my 
absence  will  be  a  relief  to  Mrs.  Hake.' 

But  Gerda  was  not  allowed  to  hear  any 
more,  for  Gerard  was  speaking  in  her  ear. 

*  Let  Doris  take  your  place  ;  I  want  you 
alone  a  moment.  No  one  is  looking,'  he 
continued  impatiently,  as  she  hesitated  ;  '  just 
slip  away  with  me.' 

And  Gerard's  manner  was  so  peremptory 
that  Gerda  was  obliged  to  obey  him.  But 
she  rose  reluctantly  ;  it  was  cruel  to  take  her 
away  out  of  sound  of  that  voice.  But  Gerard 
knew  what  he  was  about.  He  walked  into 
the  deserted  hall,  which  always  looked  its 
best  at  this  hour,  with  its  blazing  fire  and 
soft  lamplight  illumining  its  cosy  circle  of  oak 
settees  and  easy-chairs,  while  only  the  farthest 
recesses  of  the  hall  were  in  shadow.  Gerda 
looked  at  him  appealingly.  but  Gerard  did 
not  wait  to  be  questioned. 

'  There,  I  think  I  have  managed  that  very 
cleverly  !  You  will  be  all  right  here  for  a 
few  minutes.     Lyall  begged  me  to  get  him  an 
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Opportunity  of  speaking  to  you.  Now  I  will 
go  back  and  ask  him  to  have  a  smoke.  You 
may  depend  upon  it,  Uncle  Godfrey  will  be 
glad  to  get  rid  of  him.  He  looks  bored 
already ;'  and  without  looking  at  his  cousin, 
or  asking  her  permission,  Gerard  coolly 
turned  on  his  heel  and  marched  off  to  the 
drawing-room. 

Gerda  felt  strangely  nervous  when  she  was 
left  alone.  After  all,  the  meeting  would  not 
be  without  awkwardness.  What  would  he 
say  to  her  ?     Would  he  speak  to  her  as  a 

friend,  or But  Gerda   had   no  time  to 

pursue  this  embarrassing  train  of  thought. 
The  drawing-room  door  opened.  She  could 
hear  Gerard's  voice  and  lauorh — '  Au  revoir  !' 
it  said  lightly ;  and  then  Dr.  Lyall  came 
quickly  round  the  screen.  She  was  still 
standing,  but  she  raised  her  eyes  and  looked 
at  him  a  little  timidly  ;  and  then — no,  she 
had  not  expected  this,  that  he  would  take 
her  in  his  arms  and  hold  her  closely  to 
him. 

*  This  makes  up  for  everything,  my  darling 
— my  darling  !' 

*  Oh,  Alick,  what  does  it  mean  ?' 

*  Sit  down,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 
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No,  not  just  now.  I  want  to  look  at  you 
first.  Gerda,  you  have  not  kept  your  promise 
to  me.     You  have  not  taken  care  of  yourself.' 

'  Indeed,  indeed  I  have  !' 

But  her  colour  rose  beneath  that  grave, 
questioning  glance.     Then  Dr.  Lyall  sighed. 

*  It  has  been  too  hard  for  both  of  us,  but 
it  is  over  now.  I  would  not  willingly  live 
through  those  six  months  again.  They  were 
the  longest  six  months  I  ever  had  in  my 
life.  Gerda,  if  you  only  knew  how  I  have 
hungered  and  thirsted  to  see  you  !'  She 
was  silent.  Perhaps  she  felt  that  she  had 
hungered  and  thirsted,  too.  *  It  was  terribly 
hard  at  times,  but  I  had  my  work.  When  I 
look  at  you  now,  and  see  that  you,  too,  have 
suffered,  I  begin  to  wonder  if  I  did  rightly. 
My  dearest,  tell  me,  for  my  peace  of  mind, 
that  you  have  not  thought  me  unkind  ?' 

'  Oh,  Alick,  how  can  you  ask  such  a 
question  ?' 

*  I  am  afraid  Alick  means  to  ask  a  good 
many  troublesome  questions  ;  but  I  am 
answered  sufficiently.  Gerda,  that  cousin  of 
yours  is  the  best  fellow  I  ever  met.  It  is  all 
his  doing  that  1  am  here  to-night.' 

'  You   must   tell   me  about  everything.     I 
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cannot  understand  it.  It  is  all  so  sudden 
and  so  strange.' 

^  Yes,  I  am  afraid  I  startled  you  ;  but  it 
could  not  be  helped.  How  was  I  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  seeing  you  ?  And,  then, 
Hamlyn  assured  me  that  he  had  made  it  all 
right  with  Sir  Godfrey.' 

'  Did  Gerard  tell  you  that  ?' 

'  Not  at  first — not  for  a  long  time  ;  but  we 
were  walking  together,  and  somehow  we  got 
friendly  and  confidential,  and  I  suppose  I  let 
him  see  that  I  was  troubled  about  things. 
I  forget  what  I  said,  but  he  turned  to  me 
abruptly,  and  replied  that,  if  I  were  still  in 
the  same  mind,  he  was  glad  to  tell  me  that 
his  uncle  had  come  to  his  senses,  and  that  I 
might  go  in  and  win,  or  words  to  that  effect. 
Anyhow,  he  made  me  understand  that  the 
way  was  clear  for  me.' 

*  Did  he  tell  you  that  it  was  all  his  doing  ?' 

*  Well,  he  implied  that  some  sort  of  pres- 
sure had  been  put  on  Sir  Godfrey  ;  but  he 
was  not  very  communicative  on  that  point. 
He  told  me  of  his  engagement  with  your 
sister,  and  1  confess  that  I  was  so  surprised 
that  I  could  hardly  find  words  to  congratulate 
him.' 
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'  Doris  exactl)'  suits  him.  They  are  very 
happy,'  returned  Gerda,  somewhat  embar- 
rassed by  the  look  that  accompanied  his 
speech.  '  I  always  hoped  it  would  come  to 
this.    And,  then,  they  were  so  much  together.* 

'  Yes  ;  propinquity  and  sympathy  have  a 
good  deal  to  do  in  such  cases  ;  but,  all  the 
same,  I  was  extremely  surprised,  and  I  am 
afraid  Hamlyn  saw  it,  for  he  coloured  up, 
and  changed  the  subject  rather  quickly.' 

'  Doris  will  make  him  just  the  wife  he 
needs.' 

'  I  do  not  doubt  it  for  a  moment.  Gerda, 
he  told  me  something  else.  I  had  no  idea 
that  I  was  going  to  marry  a  rich  woman.' 

'  Alick,  how  can  you  talk  so  ?  Just  five 
thousand  pounds  !' 

'  Five  thousand  pounds  seem  riches  to  me. 
Do  you  realize  what  this  means  ?  Your 
grandfather's  generosity — for  it  is  generosity, 
under  the  circumstances — has  smoothed  the 
way  for  our  marriage.  You  will  have  the 
comforts  now  that  I  could  not  afford  to  give 
you.  You  know,  dear,  that  I  am  still  a  poor 
man.' 

'  You  know  my  opinion  on  that  point, 
Alick,'  rather  reproachfully. 
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*  Yes,  darling,  and  I  know  your  unselfish- 
ness. You  would  have  married  me  six 
months  ago  if  I  had  asked  you,  and  would 
not  have  counted  the  cost.  You  have  never 
been  afraid  of  my  poverty.' 

*  Certainly  I  am  not  afraid.' 

Then  he  drew  her  towards  him  with  a 
mute  caress,  and  in  that  silence,  so  full  of 
eloquence,  both  of  them  felt  that  that  moment 
repaid  them  for  those  weary  months  of 
separation. 

'  Shall  I  give  you  back  this  ?'  touching 
his  watch  -  chain  presently.  Then  for  the 
first  time  tears  came  to  Gerda's  eyes. 

*  I  have  missed  it  so,'  she  whispered,  as  he 
slipped  the  ring  into  its  place.  How  the 
sapphires  and  diamonds  shone  in  the  fire- 
light !  But  Dr.  Lyall  hardly  heard  the  whisper; 
he  was  looking:  at  the  thin  little  hand  rather 
sadly. 

'  Gerda,'  he  said  suddenly,  '  I  shall  take 
you  away  as  soon  as  possible.  I  want  to 
have  you  under  my  own  care.  I  know  I 
could  make  you  as  strong  as  possible.  There 
is  nothing  really  wrong  with  you,  only  it  is 
natural  that  I  should  be  anxious.' 

'  But  there  is  no  need  for  anxiety ;   I  shall 
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be  quite  well  now.  Alick,  I  have  not 
asked  you  about  Hester.  I  am  longing  to 
hear  about  her.'  Then  he  roused  himself 
from  his  abstraction. 

'  Hester  is  quite  well,  and  her  school  is 
flourishing,  and  she  works  harder  than  ever. 
I  am  glad  to  say  Julius  is  working  too.  I 
have  some  hopes  of  him  now.' 

'  Has  he  got  over  Ray's  death  ?' 

'  Well,  I  will  not  say  that ;  but  he  is  less 
unreasonable  in  his  grief  He  frets  a  good 
deal  after  her  at  times.  He  has  just  painted 
a  picture  of  her,  and  that  has  occupied  his 
thoughts.  When  he  earns  any  money  he 
brings  it  to  Hester;  he  tells  her  that  he  dare 
not  trust  himself  to  spend  money  now.' 

'  Hester  must  be  much  happier.' 

'  She  will  be  happier  when  she  knows 
things  have  come  right  between  us  ;  for  our 
separation  has  preyed  upon  her  mind.  I  do 
not  see  them  as  often  as  I  should  wish, 
because  the  sight  of  me  seems  to  oppress 
her.      Hester  is  terribly  sensitive.' 

'  I  found  that  out  long  ago.  Tell  me 
now  about  Pamela.'  Then  he  smiled  very 
brightly. 

'  Oh,  I  have  good  news  there,  unless  Mrs. 
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Glyn  has  tort-stalled  me  ;  but  no,  it  was  only 
settled  the  day  before  yesterday.     She  and 
Derrick  are  to  be  married  at  Easter.' 
'  At  Easter  ?' 

•  Yes.  Derrick  has  got  on  at  last,  and 
he  thinks  they  have  waited  long  enough. 
Happiness  improves  Pamela  ;  she  is  as  sweet 
as  honey  now.  I  forgot  to  tell  Hamlyn  that 
when  we  were  discussing  future  plans.  It 
seems  he  and  your  sister  intend  to  be  married 
in  June.' 

•  That  was  Grand's  idea  ;  he  is  so  anxious 
to  see  Gerard  settled.' 

'  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  follow 
such  an  excelent  example.  I  must  sound 
Sir  Godfrey  on  that  point  before  I  leave. 
Gerda,  tell  me  this  truly  :  would  this  suit  you, 
or  would  you  rather  wait  a  little  ?'  And 
Alick  looked  at  her  rather  anxiously. 

'  I  would  rather  do  what  you  think  best.' 

•  Then  it  shall  be  June  !' — joyfully.  '  I 
will  get  Hamlyn  on  our  side.  My  darling, 
if  you  only  knew  how  grateful  I  am  to  you! 
but  when  I  look  at  the  home  of  which  I 
am  depriving  you,  and  think  how  little  I 
have  to  offer  you ' 

But  she  would  not  let  him  finish. 
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It  is  Gerard  and  Doris's  home  ;  it  is  not 
mine.  Alick,  you  must  not  be  so  faithless. 
The  home  you  make  for  me  will  be  far 
dearer  to  me  than  this.'  And  Gerda  so 
evidently  meant  what  she  said  that  Alick 
believed  her  ;  and,  after  all,  they  would  not 
always  be  poor.  If  Julius  worked — but  he 
would  leave  all  that ;  at  least,  if  he  died  his 
wife  would  not  be  penniless.  He  would  no 
longer  hesitate ;  his  happiness  was  in  his 
grasp,  and  he  would  dare  to  take  it. 

The  dressing-bell  warned  them  of  the 
length  of  their  interview,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment Doris's  smiling  face  appeared  from 
behind  the  screen. 

'  Oh,  come  here,  Dorrie !'  exclaimed  her 
sister.  *  I  want  you  and  Alick  to  know  each 
other  better.' 

'  Is  it  all  settled  ?'  asked  Doris,  a  little 
breathlessly.  '  Are  you  really  going  to  be 
my  brother,  Dr.  Lyall  ?' 

'  You  must  call  him  Alick  now,  Doris. 
Mother  always  does.' 

*  Oh,  m.other  saw  so  much  of  him  at 
Cromehurst ;  but  I  will  do  anything  to 
please  you  and  him.  I  was  not  always  on 
your  side,'  continued  Doris,  looking  at  Dr. 
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Lyall  rather  penitently.  '  I  told  mother 
that  I  did  not  think  you  half  good  enough 
for  Gerda,  but  I  have  changed  my  mind 
now.' 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,'  was  his  amused 
answer.  And  then  the  sisters  left  him,  and 
Dalton  came  in  to  say  that  the  bachelor's 
room  was  prepared  for  him. 

Dr.  Lyall  felt  a  curious  revulsion  as  he 
entered  the  room  ;  it  was  the  one  he  had 
occupied  for  a  few  hours  on  his  first  visit  to 
Chesterton  Hall. 

The  whole  scene  rose  up  before  his  mind 
—  the  park,  with  its  bare  black  trees,  and 
the  sheet  of  gray  ice  lying  below  the 
wooded  banks.  Again  he  heard  the  crack- 
ling of  the  treacherous  ice  and  felt  the 
deadly  chill  of  the  water.  He  could  feel 
the  heavy  weight  on  his  arm,  and  see  the 
long  fair  hair  streaming  over  his  shoulder. 

Yes,  he  had  saved  her  life,  and  this  was 
his  reward,  that  she  had  become  his  dearest 
blessing  !  The  bright  intelligence,  the  pure 
girlish  heart,  were  his.  She  had  come  to 
him  out  of  the  jaws  of  Death  to  be  the  living 
sunshine  of  his  home. 

After  all,  he  thought,  what  were  poverty 
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or  wealth,  or  sickness  or  health,  or  any  other 
adjunct  of  our  human  existence,  compared 
to  this  sacred  and  mysterious  union  of  two 
hearts  that  constitutes  the  true  marriage  ;  and 
in  that  exalted  mood  that  comes  to  every 
right-minded  man  at  such  times,  he  told 
himself  that  he  would  prove  worthy  of  her 
guileless  trust.  '  As  far  as  a  man  can  play 
Providence,  I  will  strive  to  shield  her,'  he 
said  to  himself;  and  in  after-life  Dr.  Lyall 
nobly  redeemed  this  promise. 

Dinner  that  night  was  a  somewhat  solemn 
affair.  Sir  Godfrey  was  not  perfectly  at  his 
ease,  and  his  strained  politeness  and  efforts 
to  be  sprightly  made  the  conversation  a 
little  flat ;  and  it  was  felt  to  be  a  relief  when 
the  ladies  adjourned  to  the  drawing-room. 

Dr.  Lyall  and  Gerard  soon  followed  them, 
and  the  former  had  a  brief  low-toned  con- 
versation with  Mrs.  Meredith,  which,  to 
judge  from  Alick's  face,  was  perfectly  satis- 
factory. 

When  Sir  Godfrey  fell  into  his  usual  doze, 
the  four  young  people  went  out  into  the 
hall.  Gerard  and  Doris  ensconced  them- 
selves by  the  fire,  but  Gerda  and  Alick 
wandered    to    the    oriel    window    to    admire 

VOL.  III.  6^ 
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the  moonlight  that  was  flooding  the  old  hall 
with  light. 

'What  a  glorious  evening!'  observed  Gerda. 
'  Look,  Alick,  that  pathway  seems  as  though 
it  were  paved  with  silver.'  But  Alick  was 
looking  at  her  with  her  w^hite  dress,  and  her 
fair  hair,  and  that  soft,  radiant  smile.  She 
looked  to  him  the  embodiment  of  youth  and 
purity,  like  some  white  angel  strayed  down 
to  earth.  But  he  forbore  to  tell  her  so ; 
her  ver)^  unconsciousness  made  him  hold  his 
peace. 

'  Gerard,'  whispered  Doris,  *  I  am  sure  I 
shall  like  my  new  brother-in-law.  I  had  no 
idea  he  was  so  nice.' 

But  Gerard  did  not  answer.  He  was  lean- 
ing forward  and  pulling  Sultan's  ear  gently, 
and  there  was  a  thoughtful  look  on  his  face. 

'  Did  you  hear  me,  Gerard  ?'  —  rather 
louder  ;  and  Doris  felt  a  little  pang  at  his 
inattention.  Something  was  troubling  him. 
He  was  frowning  at  the  fire,  and,  worst  of 
all,  he  had  not  heard  her. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon  ;'  and  Gerard  roused 
himself.  *  Were  you  speaking,  Doey  ?  I 
was  deep  in  thought  at  that  moment.  I  was 
thinking  what  a  fool  I  have  been.' 
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'  Oh,  Gerard  !' 

*  An  awful  fool  !  How  could  I  have 
imagined  that  Gerda  and  I  could  ever  have 
suited  each  other  ?  It  was  the  very  madness 
of  folly.  But  I  am  wiser  now.  I  would  not 
change  my  sweetheart  for  any  other  woman  in 
the  world.  You  suit  me  down  to  the  ground, 
Doey,  and  that  is  the  truth.'  And,  as  Doris 
nestled  closer  to  him  in  the  flickering  firelight, 
a  tiny  tear  splashed  upon  his  hands. 

'  You  have  made  me  so  happy,  dear !'  as  he 
looked  somewhat  alarmed  at  this.  '  I  cannot 
help  crying  out  of  sheer  happiness.  I  did  so 
want  you  to  be  satisfied.' 

'  No  one  else  would  satisfy  me/  was  his 
brief  response. 

And  then  they  began  to  talk  quietly  of  Sir 
Godfrey's  wish  that  they  should  be  married 
in  June — for  he  had  already  settled  this,  to 
Mrs.  Meredith's  regret.  But  as  Sir  Godfrey 
would  hear  of  no  delay,  and  Gerard  was  of 
the  same  mind,  Honoria  was  obliged  to 
submit. 

After  all,  it  was  the  most  sensible  plan,  as 
Gerard  carefully  pointed  out  to  her.  He  and 
Doris  would  enjoy  their  holiday  among  Swiss 
mountains  and  Alpine  lakes  while  the  Ladies' 
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Gallery  was  being  prepared  for  young  Mrs. 
Hamlyn.  It  would  please  and  amuse  Sir 
Godfrey  to  superintend  the  workmen ;  it 
would  give  scope  to  his  love  of  management 
and  arrangement. 

'  We  will  have  a  good  time  while  we  are 
about  it,'  went  on  Gerard.  '  There  is  no  need 
to  hurry  back.  Uncle  Godfrey  could  do 
without  us  until  September.  I  must  be  back 
for  the  shooting,  you  know.' 

And  of  course  Doris  a^-reed  to  this.  She 
was  willinof  to  wander  over  the  elobe  if 
Gerard  wished  it.  Wherever  Gerard  was 
would  be  her  paradise.  But  the  thought  of 
that  home-coming  in  September,  and  the 
glories  of  the  Ladies'  Gallery,  was  delicious 
too. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Lyall  was  saying  : 
'  I  must  say  good-night,  as  I  have  to  see 
my  patient  again  before  he  goes  to  sleep. 
I  shall  be  here  in  the  morning,  and  I  can 
talk  to  Sir  Godfrey  ;  but  I  must  go  up  to 
town  by  the  2.50  train.' 

*  But  I  shall  see  you  soon  again  ?' 
'  I  hope  so,  though  I  must  not  promise.      I 
am  a  busy  man,  as  you  know,  and  it  is  not 
easy  for  a  doctor  to  get  leave  of  absence.' 
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'  If  Doris  goes  to  town  to  get  her  things, 
she  will  stay  with  Aunt  Clare,  and  perhaps  I 
may  come  too.     Shall  you  like  that,  Alick  ?' 

She  need  hardly  have  asked  the  question 
when  she  saw  his  start  and  pleased  look. 

'  I  never  thought  of  that.  And  you  will 
have  to  get  your  own  things,  too.  Gerda, 
you  must  time  your  visit  so  that  you  may  be 
present  at  Pamela's  wedding.  I  must  have 
you  near  me  on  that  day.  Now  I  must  go, 
dearest.  We  will  not  disturb  the  others  ; 
they  look  far  too  much  absorbed  in  their 
talk.     You  must  bid  them  good-night  for  me.' 

'  May  I  let  you  out  ?' 

*  Certainly  not.  Do  you  think  I  will  let 
you  breathe  that  damp  night  air  ?  I  shall 
have  to  be  very  strict  with  you,  I  see.' 

And  Gerda  retired  smiling  to  the  window. 
The  door  opened  and  closed,  and  she  stood 
there  still  watching  him.  Half-way  down 
the  path  he  paused  and  looked  back.  The 
red  gleam  of  the  firelight  was  behind  her, 
but  he  could  see  her  distinctly  as  she  stood 
there  in  her  white  gown  with  the  smile  still  on 
her  face.  The  moonbeams  were  all  about 
her  ;  they  were  about  him,  too  ;  and  as  he 
walked  in   their   brightness  he    told   himself 
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that  the  loneHness  of  his  life  was  over,  and 
that  henceforth  they  would  walk  together 
hand-in-hand  through  the  sunshine  and 
through  the  shadows,  until  the  journey  of 
life  was  past. 


THE    END 
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